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CHAPTER I 
- THE WIND AMONG THE BARLEY 

BY the table stood a man in a sailor's jersey, wearing in 
his ears the thin rings of gold that seamen suppose to 
be good for the eyes. From below the house came the 
myriad voices of a tide that beats against a rock-bound 
coast ; the hiss of spray that breaks on jagged points, the 
roar of pebbles as a wave recedes, the stifled boom of 
imprisoned waters that chum the fretted crannies of the 
clifif. In the grip of the wind-flaws the timbers of the 
house were straining, as though they were the sides of a 
storm-tossed vessel, and through the room shone a difliised 
pallor of steel-grey light, like the reflection from a vast 
mirror. It was, in truth, the storm-light reflected from the 
greatest mirror in the world, the sea. 

In the light of it John Darracott stood looking down at 
a small box, roughly embossed in a design of ivy leaves. 
His jet-black hair and beard were both now faintly threaded 
with silver, and his quiet eyes, set deep in a swarthy face, 
were dusky, like the dark shadows on a still pool Through 
his great frame the good blood circled steadily with the tide 
of perfect health, for he had breathed little but the outdoor 
air all his life. The massive outline of his rough-hewn 
bead, the great jaws that cleft, ridge-like, round his cheeks, 
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2 A Man of Genius 

all bore the same expression of quiet tenacity. Yet the 
firm lips could soften into kindly lines. They were so 
softened now, as he glanced from the box to the sea, his 
work-broadened hands touching the toy he had made as 
gently as he would have touched the woman for whom it 
was meant. 

The rising storm outside, the five hours' watch that 
awaited him, the familiar outlines of his room, had faded in 
the inner visions of the happiness that he hoped was 
approaching. Very simple visions they were, for it was 
mainly a picture of an imaginary comer-cupboard that 
kindled his eyes into flame, a (ancy of all the household con- 
veniences he would put up in this room, if he ever brought 
home to it the occupant who already flitted there before his 
mind's eye. The thought of his own tall stature beside the 
figure of this small person puckered his forehead anxiously, 
as he calculated the height at which he must fix cupboards 
and dressers so that she should not strain herself in reach- 
ing up to them. 

The low-ceiled room, with its bare rafters and clean- 
scrubbed floor, was like the cabin of a ship kept sweet with 
the nicety of a sailor's hands. A wreck-wood fire burnt in 
an old hobbed grate, and one large window, curved like 
the port-hole of an ancient galleon, looked out to sea. 
Pinned to the wall were pictures of bird^ cut from illus- 
trated papers, interspersed with rough daubs of fishes, 
painted in the vivid colours of fish just taken from the 
water. In one comer there was also a menagerie of sick 
beasts, a rabbit-hutch, and a cage or two, for John Darra- 
cott had a fine skill in mending the creatures that had come 
to grief in the battle of life ; at one time it would be a bird 
with a broken wing that inhabited a cage until it could fly 
again, at another, a rabbit with its leg in splints. 

At last the dreamer tore himself from his visions, and, 
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the box into bis tiouser pocket, opened tbe bouse^ 
door and stepped out into the roar of sea and wind On a 
long ledge of rock crouched a double row of slated, weather- 
beaten houses, from which rose contorted circles of chimney 
smoke that eddied over the boiling cauldron of maddened 
waters that surged just below. Over the edge of the grassy 
escarpment above this human eyry, five grey donkeys 
peered with the enquiring £aces of abstracted curiosity. 
Hartland Quay^ so called because it had once been a coal 
whar^ was now half hotel and half farm, and Darracott the 
sole labourer employed on it, for the farm, being composed 
diiefly of cliff pastures, required but little labour. 

" Youll mind and be back in time, Darracott," called a 
voice from the doorway of the main building as he passed, 
** for it's going to be a dirty night, by the look of it." 

"Ay, sir," he answered, as he began to ascend the wind- 
ing cliff path, " III be sure to be back 'gainst 'tis dark. 
Tis looking up ugly and no mistake." 

Darracott was one of the nineteen men employed by the 
local agent for the Board of Trade to work the rocket 
apparatus at Hartland Quay, and to-night it fell to his turn 
to watch the sea for the five hours specified in the regula- 
tions in case of stormy or foggy weather. For since Hartland 
Point was a war-signal station the coastguard were not re- 
quired to patrol the coast, but merely to keep a centre, and 
tiieir work of watching the sea was supplemented by the 
services of farm labourers who, at the widely separated 
intervals of the rocket stations, were placed on duty to look 
for signals of distress from the waterway. It is scarcely a 
system likely to be of much use on so terrible a shore, built, 
as it seems, for the mockery of man, the puny, stout-hearted 
creature of Nature's weakest birth moment. 

For this angle of North Devon, which culminates in 
tbe rocks of Hartland Point, is a coast given over, in 
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times of storm and misty to all the forces of destnictioD. 
During a winter gale the savagery of the scene is nerve- 
shattering, for in the shrilling of a sea-mew, in the lash 
of a breaker, in the contour of a rock outline, there 
seems to speak the antagonism of the dumb brute forces 
that resist man and ydt clamour in the lust of his rage. 
To stand in a storm on the clifis of Hartland is to 
hear the echoes of the bestial roar of a Bastille crowd, or 
the yell that rings from a thousand throats at the fiedl of 
some human temple of the spirit The paths traced by the 
hand of history over the map of the past, bloodstained as 
they are in reality, seem placid with sunlight beside the 
irresponsible power that speaks in the crash of the breakers 
on this iron shore, in the lash of the wind across the lonely 
heaths, and even in the light that flickers at night over the 
grass-grown crannies of the cliffs. For the " jacky-lantems " 
mock with their light footsteps still, like ghostly wreckers' 
lights of long ago. 

To Darracott, who was familiar enough with the work, 
the thought of his night's watch was overlaid with the more 
pressing anxiety as to whether he would be in time for the 
delight to which he had been looking forward all day, a 
walk with Thyrza Braund. As he turned away from the sea 
there rose in the distance before him the splendid tower of 
Hartland Church, springing from a film of woodland, like a 
fortress above the houses it protects. This was Darracott's 
objective, for he knew that Th3rrza would be at the church 
to-night, helping in the decorations for the harvest festival. 
At the stile that leads into the churchyard he waited, stand- 
ing under the tiny avenue of six lime trees. The service 
was not yet over, for from the windows fell long beams of 
light, turning the tombstones into spectral forms that bent 
at strangely human angles. The wind howled round the 
summit of the tower, as though it would have torn it from 
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its foundationSy but below, here in the quiet gloom, there 
was nothing but the play of light and shadow. To Darra- 
cott's ears came the words of the closing hymn — 

Poice, perfect peace, oar fbtnre all onknown? 
Jesus we know, and He is on the throne. 

Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing ns and ours? 
Jesus has TanqoishM death and all its powers. 

So they sang, with the battering-ram of storm overhead, 
and in their hearts the fear that waits for every life at some 
turning of the road. To Darracott's throbbing heart this 
resignation to the will of the Unknown seemed like the 
wailing of those who have long closed their account with 
earthly things. 

At last, after the few women who made up the congrega- 
tion had passed down the path, there came the figure for 
which his eyes had been watching, and with a sudden leap 
at his heart he came forward to be ready at the stile to help 
her over. 

" I thought you would be here," he said, as she put out 
her hand. 

It was too dark to see plainly the expression of her face, 
but he knew it by heart. 

" Youll let me walk back with you ? " he asked, as they 
turned down the village street, where the friendly eyes 
of the lighted windows peeped into their faces as they 
passed " Tis too late for 'ee to go all that way back by 
yourself." 

"Why, I've done it himdreds of times," she said with 
a laugh. 

There was a resonant quality about her voice that lin- 
gered pleasantly on the ear, for all the blurred intonation 
of country roughness. 

"And you've a day's work behind you, too," she added. 
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after a pause, (or this silent man was rather a perplexity to 
Thyrza, 

''I'd do a deal to get a minute with you, and that you 
know well enough. Don't you, Thyrza ? ** 

" 'Tisn't what you ought to say to me, though,** she said. 
In the light from a passing tnp Darracott caught the flash 
of a dimple on her round cheek. 

" Tis your birthday to-day,** he said gently, '' and Fve 
made a little box for you, if you*ll accept of it** 

With a round '' Oh " of pleasure, Thyrza took the box 
and looked inside. Within, there reposed three hedge- 
sparrow's eggs on a layer of cotton wool 

"They're common eggs,** he said apologetically, "but 
they're just the colour of your eyes. Thaf s why I put 
'em in." 

No one in the neighbourhood knew more than Darracott 
of the ways of birds and beasts. He could tell where the 
per^rine falcon had spent one summer, he could have told 
where a pair of choughs were to be found on the clif& : he 
could have, but he did not 

Thyrza laughed as she lifted her eyes to his. Then her 
glow-worm glance fell before the fierce tenderness of his 
eyes, and she noticed how his hand trembled as he lifted 
it to his face. For a moment she tasted the sweetness 
of her own power, but presently the kindness which was 
the deepest root of her nature had asserted itself. 

" No, no ; take it back, Mr. Darracott," she said. '' I can't 
keep it I can't really." 

" You don't Uke it?" 

"Oh, I do, I do. But " 

" But what then ? " 

"'Tis so serious," she faltered. "I can't say it proper; 
but " 

" I put a lot into that box, Thyrza. Much, much more 
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than ever I could show. Tis poor work, I know, but when 
I sat at it I said, ' Thyrza's little fingers 11 touch this, and 
perhaps she'll think of me.' For you don't know how all 
these last months you've hardly been out of my mind. 
Words hurt, when a man means it, but, my dear, you're the 
very light to my eyes. You've made another man of me. 
I seem to have been half-dead all the years afore I set 
eyes on your little &ce. But now, 111 never be dead again 
till they lay me in my coffin." 

** I didn't know what I was doing. I didn't, indeed." 

Nay, 'tis work that can be done by a look," he laughed. 
And you'll take my box ? " 

''No, John," she answered, standing still and looking 
steadily into his face, " I can't 'Tis beautiful, and I hate 
to think of giving it back, when you've worked at it so long 
for me, but I can't take it, John," she said in a low voice, 
holding it out and looking away, lest she should see the 
misery in his eyes. "Oh, John, I'm so sorry, so sorry." 

His hand closed over the box and her hand that held it. 
Suddenly Thyrza leant forward and touched his shoulder 
with her left hand, seeing as she did so the strong ties of 
kindred nature that bound her to this man; they were 
moulded of the same clay, born for the same experiences of 
life, and his rough toil she could understand. Three weeks 
ago she had watched a group of women huddling together 
to see the men launch the lifeboat. The storm and the 
men meant but little to her, for she just wanted to stand 
among the women, to feel what they felt, even though she 
had been the weariest and most careworn of them all. 
This would be her life by the side of John Darracott, a life 
to whose measure her own heart-strings vibrated, even 
while her fiuicy desired quite another fate. 

" I'm hungered for you," he said simply. " I want you. 
I want you. I can't be content without you, my maid." 
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Every word was a stab to Thyrza, whose sole thought now 
was to escape. 

" No, no," she cried ; " I can't, I can"L Never." 

Before the sincerity of this he let her hand bJL Then 
as she touched him gently with her finger tips, he winced. 

" Not that," he said savagely. ** Tis a man you'm touch- 
ing." 

His next instinct was the desire to calm her trouble^ 
when he saw her moisten her dry lips, and guessed that her 
heart was beating wildly like that of a creature just snared. 

" Child, never mind, don't grieve," he said. ** Few, after 
aU, I thank God that 'tis a man you'm touching. I was 
a stone before, but you've given me a heart, even if it 
aches." 

'' Forgive me, John. But I can't, {at there's some one 
else." 

After a moment's pause, he said — 

"Will 'ee just give me one kiss, my dear? Just to 
remember 'ee by ? " 

But as she lifted her face to his, he merely pressed his 
cheek to hers, and holding her close to him by her clasped 
hands, whispered, " God made you and life and death. I 
can feel 'em all now. Don't you fret, my pretty, for you've 
been a true woman. And if I can't live and die by the side 
of 'ee, why, there's no law against thought" 

" And we'll see each other sometimes ? " she sobbed. 

" Surely, sometimes," said John steadily. 

As he stood watching her walk along the road, he won- 
dered how he was to live through the long days before him. 
For every morning when he awoke, the first thought was 
Thyrza, and through the working hours a light had shone, 
because in the evenings, when the yoke of labour was 
lifted, he had often managed to meet her. He looked 
down at the box she had left in his hand ; it seemed some- 
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how like the cmmb a prisoner has prepared for the mouse 
that is dead. Then he roused himself, and forgetting his 
night's watch, followed her along the road, for the mouse is 
more precious to the prisoner than whole flocks to the man 
of crowded pastures. 

At last he reached the farm of Long Furlong, where 
Thyrza lived as help to the mistress. The front of the 
house was dark, but the yard was lighted by a gleam of 
firelight from the open kitchen door. As Darracott stood 
outside, the scent of the fuchsia bush that was growing over 
the wall of the garden mingled in dream-like fashion with 
the squeak of a fiddle that was being played in the kitchen. 
Gradually the magnetism of the tune drew him forward, till 
he stood looking through the half-open door. 

In the light of the fire that leapt in ruddy flames on the 
white-washed walls there sat a lad leaning back in a 
Windsor chair, as he cuddled a fiddle to his clean-shaven 
chin. A brown spaniel with a bandaged paw lay warming 
its stomach in front of the fire, and two candles set high on 
the mantelpiece threw their light downward on the bo/s 
face. As Darracott watched, the fiddling ceased, and 
presently through the room there cooed a bird-note, liquid 
as the thrill of a thrush and mellow as the fall of raindrops 
on the leaves. It came from the pursed-up lips of the 
fiddler, whom Darracott recognised as Ambrose Velly, the 
only son of the farmer of Long Furlong. 

Then the door behind the settle opened, and as Thyrza 
came in, Ambrose called to her — 

"Come, Thyrza, dance. For the Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me to-night, and I can play." 

Then, as he drew his bow with a backward swing of his 
head, the measure of a dance tune rippled from the fiddle. 
In the gallant pose of the lad's head, in the backward sweep 
of a solitary lock of hair from his forehead, there was a 
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suggestion of those lawless winds of the fiemqr that blow 
from unseen depths at the call of the spirit of youth. 
The slight, yet muscular, frame of the player was a-taut 
with the nervous strain of elation. The keen, dancing 
eyes, sea-blue in the daytime, yet green with the light 
behind them, gleamed beneath the broad, domed fore- 
head as he tilted his chin backwards and joined the notes 
of the violin with a sort of wordless song that bubbled from 
the depths of joy. It was simple playing in its way, and 
the tunes were improvised from snatches of old country 
song or fragments of opera melodies that the player had 
learnt by ear ; in the spirit of the player there lived all the 
charm of it. 

Opposite him, on the flags of the kitchen, Thyrza was 
dancing with half-closed eyes and a body that answered 
dreamily to the notes of the fiddle. She took as many 
shapes, it seemed, as the curving back of a wave that falls, 
wind-driven, on the rocks. At one moment she was dancing 
as lightly as the mist that rises from a waterfall, at another, 
as gaily as the dewdrops that sparkle in the grass, and 
again, as slowly as the foot of age that walks death-ward. 
Her dancing was bom of the joy and pain she could never 
describe in words, born, too, of the nomad spirit of her 
fathers ; for she was one of the '' Braunds of Bucks," the 
colony of dark, half-Spanish people, who work as ship- 
breakers along the coast and form a race alien to the native 
folk. She was wholly unconscious of anything but the 
sound that led her, now dreamy as the coo of a wood-dove, 
now sadly sweet, like the song a mother sings to her baby, 
now wild, like the flying pulses that rush to their delight 
For when Ambrose Velly took up his fiddle, in the sound 
of it, to Thyrza, sang the things of creation, as dearly as in 
the very mating song. 

To Darracott it seemed that the tapping of her heels was 
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the beat of hob-nailed shoes that rattled on his heart. She 
was, in truth, dancing away his homely visions of the 
fiiture ; for vaguely he recognised that the zest of a life in 
which he could not even breathe was thrilling through the 
nxmi where these two were so happy together. In the 
glory of it he felt his own sluggishness as a stubborn jade 
which no spur can rouse; with his halting speech and heavy 
tread, he seemed rusting as he watched— outside. For 
there he belonged, to the rough winds, the sea and the slow 
earth. Then, with a pang of distrust, he gazed again into 
the &ce of the youth who could thus turn Thyrza into a 
s]eq>-walker. As Darracott watched, he held the carved 
box tightly, yet even then, so carefully, that his great strength 
avoided crushing the thin sides of it. For he possessed 
the hands that can make minute models of full-rigged 
ships, fasten them delicately down and fit them into bottles, 
where they start into upright position with the pull of a 
piece of elastic. 

Ambrose was now playing the old tune, "The Wind 
among the Barley," playing it with an intensity that thrilled 
with the warmth of things. As he played, he passed in 
fancy from one delight to another, from the rustling sweep 
of the bearded heads in the rush of the jolly wind to the 
lingering breath of cows in the lane ; from the sigh of the 
breeze in the pines to the roar of the tides that tear at 
the cliffs. He had become a child of the wind ; for the lilt 
of the tune sang in his heart as it was singing in Thyrza's, 
but with this difference, that in the dancer it provoked but 
the vague pleasure of a sensation that was instantly trans- 
lated into movement, while in Ambrose himself it aroused 
pictures that harmonised with the ideas called up by the 
book he had been reading. 

For he was just awaking to the dearest delight of the 
old earth, the sweet savour of human life that is wrapt up 
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in the books men write, the songs they make, and the 
pictures they paint For the first time in his life he had 
made out a passage in French by himself, in old French, 
too, par le splendeur Dex, and life had given him a new 
key to its wonder world. Joy ! Joy ! Joy ! sang his heart, 
from brain to nerve, from nerve to fiddle-strings. It was 
old Villon's confession that rang in young Velly's head — 

H^ Dieu I Se j'eusse estudi^ 
An terns de ma jetmesse foUe, 
Et 4 bonnes moeurt d^^, 
J'eusse maison et cooche moUe 1 

"Ma jeunesse foUe," he repeated under his breath. 
There ought to have been " pretty maids all of a row " to 
dance in front of him; there ought to have been vineyards 
and olive-yards outside, instead of dun fields and grey 
sea. But the player cared not, in the joy of the artist 
nerves that thrilled to his finger-tips. 

On the table lay the book that had wrought this witchery, 
a history of French literature that he had been devouring 
with a fastidious haste that rejected solid facts in the 
pleasure of fine phrases, even at times in the joy of mere 
names full of the sweetness of southern beauty. Maltre 
Francois Rabelais : the very echoes of it gave visions, and 
over the soft syllables Francois Villon, he lingered like a 
lover over his mistress's little heart-name, relishing the taste 
of the old tavern rascal's human charm. 

Suddenly a string snapped, and Ambrose laid his fiddle 
on the polished seat of the settle, while Thyrza sank down 
panting on the bench by the table, and laid her outstretched 
arms along it 

" Thyrza, Thyrza," cried Ambrose, ** what the devil has 
got into us both to-night? But you can dance. 111 say that 
for you. And I can play a bit, too. Faith, I can play, and 
no mistake." 
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His delight in his own achievements was as naive as the 
pleasure of a lamb when it first discovers the blissful power 
of tail-wagging to be a personal attribute. 

"It does so make my heart beat/' said Thyrza, "to 
hear you play. Something comes up, up, into my throat 
almost" 

"Up, up," mocked Ambrose, giving three trills on 
muted strings; he could not bear to be long separated 
fit>m his fiddle. 

" You'm mazed, I do believe," laughed Thyrza, dimpling 
bdow the traces of tears that Darracott had noted round 
her eyes, but to which Ambrose remained entirely ob- 
livious, "and if anybody else was to hear you, they'd think 
so too." 

"Well, mother's upstairs. And she's often heard me 
before," said Ambrose, stretching out his legs to the fire in 
luxurious ease. 

" There might be somebody else for all you know," said 
Thyrza in a small voice that trembled a little. " I don't 
believe I came home alone to-night from the church 
decorating." 

But if she wanted to arouse her hearer's jealousy, her 
attempt was quite unavailing, for Ambrose merely stretched 
out his hand to the table for his book, saying — 

" There now, let me get on with this, there's a good girl. 
I have piped unto you and you have danced. That, 
Thyrza, ought to be enough for any reasonable woman. 
You're a nice little thing in your way, but you're a terrible 
waste of time to a busy man." 

With a laugh he looked over his shoulder at her, as she 
shook a plump fist at him in anger that was half-feigned, 
half-real For underneath the teasing tone she divined an 
indifference to her that was, womanlike, infinitely more 
alluring than Darracott's devotion. 
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''By Jove," said Ambrose, ''you are a pretty piece, too. 
Come over and give us a peck, child." 

Thyrza Braund had the beauty of the dawn ; her tawny 
hair still retained the soft growth of a baby's, her lips the 
kissable quality of a child's. Her large eyes alone, under 
their full curved lids, were womanlike. The whole fiice 
had the appearance of a bow, even to the upward-springing 
dents at the comers of the lips and the tip-tilted chin and 
nose. The full curves of b(»om and arms had the exuber- 
ance of a ripening peach. 

At the mocking words her lips began to tremble^ and a 
spasm of childish anger convulsed her bet. She was 
accustomed to be teased by Ambrose, but to-night her nerves 
had been shaken by her pity for Darracott 

" You'm hard on me, Ambrose," she protested ; "and I 
always do everything you ask. There's nobody on earth so 
unkind to me as yoiL And there's folks that like me very 
much, too." 

The idea of her wonderful secret burnt in her heart for 
utterance, but her lips were sealed by the thought of how 
the big man had trembled. Darracott's love was the first 
secret she had ever kept to herself, but his reverent gentle- 
ness towards her called up an answering instinct of reserve 
to match his fine simplicity. 

"You're a proper spitfire," said Ambrose. "Why, I 
believe you'd like to beat me this minute." 

" I hate you, I hate you ! " she sobbed, flinging herself 
out of the room in a whirl of petticoats, with the echoes of 
Ambrose's laugh ringing in her ears. 

When the door banged behind Th3rrza, Darracott drew a 
deep breath of relief, as though an unbearable pressure had 
been removed from his heart. For this slow man had read 
the secret of her slavish dependence on a lad's caprice, and 
with the painful foresight of love was able to view the scene 
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in the light of the future, as well as of the present To 
him this play-kcting was diabolic possession, and Thyrza, no 
girl on the verge of love, but an automaton swayed by the 
will of a lad, unschooled by experience, ignorant even of 
the nature of his own feelings. 

As Danacott returned home, he recognised his own 
powerlessness to help Thyrza in any way. He knew her 
to be fatherless, of a wildish stock. She was, it is true, a 
distant cousin of Mrs. Velly, and more in the position of 
friend than servant Yet, even while he cursed the base- 
ness of his own imagination, he saw, in a series of pictures, 
the ever-recurring possibilities of harm to the child in her 
nearness to the youth who could draw her as the moon 
draws the tides. Like all men who have lived natural lives, 
Darracott was very reverent to womanhood, but in the 
thought of her own recklessness, he wiped away the sweat 
from his forehead. Self-pity is to a man what weeping is 
to a woman, a safety-valve, but in strong hearts like Darra- 
cott's there is no room for that gentle relief. In these 
minutes he made a long journey, back along the road that 
his race had travelled, to the primitive savage that lurks in 
every man. He wanted to press the mocking light out of 
the lad*s eyes, to feel the starting veins under his thumb. 
For in the exaggeration of jealousy Darracott felt that such 
dancing as this was a subtle shame to womanhood. Then 
the momentary impulse passed into a panic-stricken hurry- 
ing to-and-fro of his thoughts in the search for help, for he 
felt like a chained man watching a woman drown. 

The moon, riding high above the clouds, lighted up the 
coast, flashing into the black chasms of the bays and out- 
lining the dark shadow of the rocket-house. Over the 
Atlantic the light from Hartland Point pulsed out, alter- 
nately white and red. But by now Darracott had forgotten 
the storm, had forgotten his night's watch in the intense 
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mself with his arms across the table, fell 
2ep that nothing can resist. 



CHAPTER II 
LITTLE EGYPT 

THE firelight and candlelight by which Ambrose Velly 
was trying to read soon made his eyes ache, and fling- 
ing aside the history of French literature, he lay back in 
his chair, resting his head on his clasped hands. The air 
was full of the scent of burning wood, which came from 
four large branches that had been thrust lengthwise into 
the fire. That stove was one of Mrs. Velly's trials, for in 
the downgrade of the family fortunes the rent of the farm 
had been unpaid for some years, and she had never dared 
to ask the landlord for a new one. Hence, Long Furlong 
still retained the old-fashioned oven called a Bodley, from 
the name of the Exeter manufacturer who invented the first 
stove with fountain and oven on either side. 

Down the long kitchen, where the remains of fine plaster 
work were still to be found on one wall, there hung from 
the rafters of black oak tufts of feverfew and wormwood, 
the first a cattle drench, the second a tonic, and both 
monuments testifying to Mrs. Velly's thrift. It was a 
standing cause of dispute that Ambrose had refused to 
swallow the wormwood decoction ever since he read that 
it grows mainly in old churchyards, where it was first 
planted in order that the church floors might be sprinkled 
with it at certain seasons. 

The thoughts that flitted through Ambrose's head as he 
tat before the fire were by no means concerned with Thyrza, 
who was very much like his fiddle to him, an instrument on 
c 17 
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which he could play whenever be was seized with the desire 
to do so. His mind had reverted to the wonderftd moment, 
several years before, in which there had been bom the real 
passion of his life. We keep no registers of mental births, 
we men who chronicle so carefully the events of the flesh, 
yet a wiser race than ours would mark the first fsunt flicker- 
ings of those wandering gleams that herald the birth of 
a mental passion in a human souL Out of the East, or out 
of the West, tempest-driven, or carried by the softest 
breeze, they come, the finer intuitions whence spring those 
visions of inborn powers, afterwards to be incarnated in 
word or colour, stone or sound. 

Ambrose could see himself sitting at that very table by 
his side, opening the book with fine plates of French 
cathedrals that the vicar had lent him. As he turned over 
the pages, he had come suddenly upon the phrase " flying 
buttress," which struck him as so curious that he turned 
back to find the meaning of the expression. Whilst he 
read, all the cravings after beauty that had vaguely pos- 
sessed him from childhood began to crystallise into de- 
finite desire. His education at the parish school had only 
revealed tantalising glimpses of the world of letters, but 
here, in this work on architecture, something burnt for him 
like the fire which brings out the secret writing of a cipher, 
the cipher of his own nature. He began to long for 
instant possession of books on ** figures," books of applied 
mathematics, so that he, too, might grapple with the 
question of strains in buildings. For he read how the 
architects of the Middle Ages tried to solve the difficulty 
of weight-bearing in their edifices by exterior buttresses 
exposed to the weather, so that if these failed the whole 
building collapsed, and how the mistake of one school was 
repeated generation after generation, because of the lack 
of mathematical knowledge. In a fever he turned the 
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pages to see if there were any guides here to the hidden 
parts of the mystery. But there were none, only a fact 
which explained what had often puzzled him, that the 
names of the architects of churches are usually unknown. 
I^eaming that this was because they were ecclesiastics, 
whose order absorbed the honour of their achievements, 
he decided that when his cathedral was built, the name of 
the architect should be blazoned abroad. The next 
moment he saw his folly and laughed at such thoughts in 
a lad who had no art knowledge, no mathematical training 
and no possibilities of such. 

He had travelled a long way since that night, for he had 
just now come back from a three years' course of training 
with a country architect, a friend of his mother's, who had 
taken him for a smaller premium than would have been 
accepted with another pupil In a measure he had, then, 
already entered the kingdom of promise that had looked so 
far away on the evening when he first made the acquaint- 
ance of a flying buttress. 

Yet he was full of an undercurrent of vexation at the 
shackling power of the circumstances that still remained to 
be mastered. The sensation made him restless, so that 
he got up and went to see to the stables and their 
occupants. When he returned to the house he found that 
Thyrza had lit the lamp and was now busy with the 
preparations for supper. 

"Old Caleb's daughter has come home unexpected 
to-night," she remarked, with recovered composure. " She'll 
be over to see the missus bime-by, I reckon." 

Caleb Vinnicombe was the one labourer now employed 
at the farm, and his cottage across the road was a swarmbg 
nest of children, the offspring of a second marriage. 
There was a long scraping sound as Thyrza drew out the 
table for supper and threw a coarse tablecloth over one 
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end. Just at that moment the door from the house into 
the kitchen opened, and Ambrose jumped up as bis mother 
appeared round the comer of the settle. 

It was a fine, ahnost Roman head, that of Mrs. Vellj, 
with white hair that had once been wiry black, drawn back 
firom broad, straight brows. The contours of the features 
had been refined till they stood out like chiselled ivoiy, 
but in the brown eyes alone there still burnt the fire of life 
that age and trouble had driven fix>m the rest of her finoe. 
These could stiU flash with rage and laughter, still mdt 
with tenderness as they had done years ago. 

Behind Mrs. Velly there stood a blowsy country-wench, 
her hard, red cheeks and hands flaming like purple porce- 
lain. 

"Why, Mrs. Lapthome,'' cried Thyrza, coming up to 
shake hands with the girl, " what a stranger to be sure ! ^ 

"It's old Caleb's daughter," whispered Mrs. Velly to 
Ambrose, as she bustled about the preparations for a meaL 

" Why, Thyrza, my dear life," said the visitor, throwing 
back her beaded cape and revealing her broad bust 
decorated with a whole cluster of pins stuck in the bosom 
of her dress, " you'm behindhand ; I buried Lapthome two 
years agone, and now I'm Mrs. Rosevear." 

« Never 1 " chimed in Mrs. Velly, bringing out the great 
cheese-dish. " And you not twenty-four ! " 

Mrs. Rosevear flashed her row of perfect teeth in a wide 
smile that showed the great joy of triumph. 

"Why, however do 'ee compass it?" asked Thyrza. 
" Here be I that haven't got one man, and on a him and 
all; and here be you with two. 'Tisn't looks and 'tisn't 
money that done it, neither," she added, with true country 
firankness. 

Ambrose laughed outright, while Mrs. Velly looked at 
him with a motherly pride in seeing him happy. 
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''Thyrza, Thyrza," she interposed, ''now you behave 
yourself.'' 

But Mrs. Rosevear was in no way offended 
'* No," she said triumphantly, ** 'tisn't looks and tisn't 
money that draws the men. Tis the 'Come hither' in 
Uie eye. Thafs what 'tis, the 'Come hither' in the 



"But how's a body to get it, Mrs. Rosevear, so to 
call 'ee what you lawful are?" said Thyrza, handing the 
guest the cup of tea that graces every feast in the West 
"Was 'ee always gifted that way, my dear?' 

" Not me," said Mrs. Rosevear frankly, pouring the tea 
into the saucer to cool it " Men be like sheep, let one 
lead, t'others follow, and then you can easy slip the noose 
on the one you fancies." 

" But 'tis the getting of the first one that gallies (bothers) 
a maid," interposed Mrs. Velly, while Th3rrza nodded her 
head in sad acquiescence. 

"Tchuh, tchuh, missus," said Mrs. Rosevear, "and 
what's wits been given to a woman for, I should like to 
know, except to compass the management o' man ? Now, 
just you let me tell a bit," she continued, putting down her 
cup and squaring her determined shoulders in the heat of 
narrative. 

" I'd a deal of bother with Lapthome first-long. Us 
was to have been married of a Saturday up to Plymouth, 
where I'd been living a good bit then, and Lapthome was 
to come up there, him being a Holsworthy man. Now, if 
you'll believe me, on the Thursday afore that Saturday he 
was heard to say as he didn't know as he'd be able to find 
time to come up to Plymouth a-Saturday." 

"A pretty fantod (fuss) you must ha' been in," breathed 
Thyrza sympathetically. 

"But," said Mrs. Rosevear, lifting an impressive fore- 
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finger, '' do you think I give him up for that ? Not me. 
I took and packed up and back to Holsworthy again, and 
there I plumped down afore his mother's cottage and said 
I'd come to stay. I filled the whole of their firont room 
with boxes and that. And in that fix)nt room they found 
I was going to bide. Us lived like that for the better part 
of a week, and at meals I didn't spare the victuals neither. 
Then, thinks I, 'tis getting on for the new year, and usll 
have to be called home again in church if I don't make 
sure of Lapthome afore then. And that'll be a double 
expense. I must borrow Sam." 

"Borrow Sam I " echoed Thyrza faintly, as Mrs. Rosevear's 
greatness became apparent She was standing with vride- 
open, round eyes in front of the visitor, while Ambrose 
and Mrs. Velly watched the two from the table. 

" Iss, fay, that's my brother-law up to Pljrmouth ; only 
Lapthome and they didn't know 'en, never having been to 
see us to Plymouth." 

" Whatever good was he to 'ee ? " 

'"Tis in these little ways, my dear, that you can tell 
what a woman's made of. Why, of a Sunday morning 
Sam came along to Holsworthy and took me out, same as 
if 'twas courting he'd come for; arm-in-crook out and 
clipsed round the waist back. Did the thing proper, did 
Sam, though I'd always thought 'en slack-baked afore. 
But then, anybody'd be slack-baked after living with my 
sister Selina." 

" And Lapthome ? " asked Ambrose. 

" Went to church New Year's Eve like a lamb, with a 
carriage and pair and two bottles of port, and wanted 
to knock Sam into the middle of the road for a bouldacious 
chap. A proper wedding it was, with dancing till seven 
the next morning. And no more trouble with Lapthome ; 
noosed he was, and knowed it." 
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''Fine, I caU it," chuckled Thyrza. 

''Bat the finest thing was that I'd got over his old 
mother, who says to me, ' It's all very well for you, coming 
down and talking about a wedding. How can us be put 
to the bother of a wedding, with the cow due to calve ? " 

" And," continued Mrs. Rosevear after a pause, " Lap- 
thame didn't do so bad for hissel, neither ; for when he lay 
a-dying, he says, ' We've got on very well together. It's 
a pity I've got to go, wife, isn't it ? ' But it struck innerds, 
and so he'd to go — out over bar. The year afore that I'd 
buried my little maid. I've got the penny some one gave 
her a week afore her died, set in a fret*work cross." 

There was a sympathetic silence in the room. 

" Her dad made the cross," said Mrs. Rosevear gently ; 
"us thought the more of her, there being but the one. 
But there — 'A hot May makes a fat church hay.' Diph- 
thery, it was, in a mortal hot spring. And being wisht 
without 'em I took up with Rosevear, over to Bradworthy." 

"I know," said Ambrose; "John Rosevear, oldish and 
a stu^y (stout and short) sort of a chap." 

"Stuggy or no, Master Ambrose," said Mrs. Rosevear 
fiercely, " he earns a full meal for hisself and me most days. 
And in my house, let me tell 'ee, I'm missus." 

Mrs. Rosevear's temper was rising, for Mrs. Velly was 
not overmuch of a mistress in her own house, according 
to the generally accepted opinion. 

"The very first morning after we'd been to church, 
I says to Rosevear, 'Pluck that fowl.' "Tis plucked 
already,' says he. And so it was plucked, though it had 
shpped my mind — all but the wing-feathers that I'd 
trussed. Then said I, ' Pluck every feather off the wings, 
for if I say " Pluck," plucked it shall be.'" Mrs. Rosevear 
spread out her knees, and planted her firm hands on them, 
as she gazed round at her audience. 
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"And plucked it was," she continued, ''though there 
never was such a sight as that fowl without any wing- 
feathers. Us had to eat 'en ourselves, for I couldn't send 
'en to market like that But I'd never no more trouUe 
with Rosevear, and what's an old hen to a man that knows 
he'd better look alive when his missus bids 'en ? " 

"A poor softhead, he must be," sniffed Thyiza, with 
head in air. She adored Mrs. Velly, and intended to pay 
back the slight about a woman who is mistress in her own 
house. "Nooses and nets, indeed, I wonder you baint 
'shamed to sit there, telling up such old trade." 

Mrs. Rosevear sat aghast at the minx; then she turned to 
Mrs. Velly, with a wink, and began to hum— 

" A sweet pretty maiden sat under a tree, 
She sighed and said, * Would that I married might be.'" 

"Tis a poor tale," she concluded, turning again towards 
Th3rrza, ''for a woman that can't get a man. And your 
cheeks be beginning to fall in, too." 

The air Mrs. Rosevear left behind her in the room was 
decidedly electric. 

"Never mind, Thyrza," said Mrs. Velly, "she's only 
teasing you, my dear." 

But two roimd tears rolled down Th3rrza's cheek, 
showing the fine grain of her skin as they trickled across 
it. 

" Fallen b, indeed," chuckled Ambrose. " Let's have a 
look at 'em," he said, coming near and placing a hand 
under her chin. 

But that was too much, and with a jerk Thyrza fled from 
him and rushed upstairs again. 

" Where's father ? " said Ambrose, drawing a three-l^;ged 
stool up by the side of his mother's chair. 

" In bed, my dear." 
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There was a sigh of relief from both, for it was always 
pleasanter when Mr. Velly had retired 

** Lad, what's bothering you to-night?" said Mrs. Velly, 
softly putting a hand on her son's shoulder. She had 
extinguished the light, and the smouldering firelight flickered 
on the fronts of her knitting needles. She knitted in the 
old country fashion, pushing her needles against two corks 
that were slung round her waist. 

** How did you know, mother ? *' asked Ambrose, looking 
up in surprise. 

*' My dear, if mothers don't see things, who will? " 

'' I got to thinking, I suppose." 

"About what?" said Mrs. Velly, putting her knitting on 
the settle and watching the bright head of her son. 

** Of how before you're bom everything is settled for 'ee. 
You're set down in a place and there you have to bide, even 
if it isn't what you want to do. Here am I, back again, and 
set down to farm-work once more. My three years' train- 
ing thrown away, and all the struggle you had to get it for 
me wasted. ' To plough and mow, and reap and sow, and 
be a farmer's boy.' That's the size of life for me," he said 
bitterly. 

"Well," said Mrs. Velly, "you know it wasn't any one 
but yourself that threw up the work in Cornwall to come 
home here. Why did you do it, if you didn't mean it ? " 

" Mother, it's not fair of you to say that. You know 
there wasn't money enough for me to stay away longer, or 
to pay another premium. And," he added in a low voice, 
" I couldn't leave you any longer with no one to help you 
with the work and with father." 

"Ambrose," said Mrs. Velly, "I didn't want you to 
leave, as you know. I've always been a fighter, and fight 
I shall to the very end. I'd have strained somehow to get 
you more teaching, I would, indeed. But you acted so 
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hasty. And now, my dear, perhaps itil only be a Axxt 
time longer that you're wanted here. He's going down 
very fast, much £aster these last months than ever before. 
Don't give way. Work all you can, and hope. Ill see you 
a great man yet, maybe." 

" Why didn't you leave &ther years ago ? " said Ambrose 
with uncompromising directness. "I heard a man say 
to-day, 'Ay, Velly, he's going down, sure 'nuff.' He goes 
and drinks away every penny of ready money, and we're 
two years behind in the rent" 

Mrs. Velly drew a quick breath, as the old do before 
the daring lawlessness of young thought, that recks nothing 
of the close ties of habit and ancient obligation. 

" He's treated 'ee badly enough," Ambrose continued. 
" Long Furlong used to be called Little Egypt, Caleb told 
me the other day ; because, as he said, * There was a mort 
of victuals of every sort upon it.' There isn't now, and 
that's what he meant, of course." 

" Well ? " asked Mrs. Velly in a hard voice ; there was 
more to come, as she knew. 

"And I'm tied to a plough handle and with nothing to 
show for it, that's the worst of it. I can't even have six- 
pence for a box of pencils. Why on earth you should 
stick to him I don't know. It isn't as if it was any good, 
either." 

"Ambrose, I want to show you something, something 
you've never heard tell of before," said Mrs. Velly, with a 
laugh that had the quiver of tears in it. 

Lighting a candle she led him down the passage to the 
best room with its album-crowded table and ancient piano. 
In the dark comer behind the door was a carved oak chest, 
which Ambrose now remembered that he had never seen 
open. Placing her candle on the ground and taking a key 
from her pocket, Mrs. Velly knelt down, turned the key in 
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the lock and raised the lid. Then she lifted the candle- 
stick and held it over the dark interior of the chest. 
Ambrose exclaimed and suddenly knelt by his mother's 
side. The oak case looked like a tomb, for hidden in the 
shadows of it lay a white baby figure. As he stooped 
closer he saw that it was carved in marble, with tiny hands 
crossed over its bare breast, above the curving limbs of 
infantile loveliness. 

'* Mother, what is it?" he cried, putting both his arms 
round her. As she felt the touch of his hard young body 
she quivered, for to every woman, even to one who has 
bofne a man child, the half-known power of the body of 
man, the life-bringer, is strange, mysterious, compelling. 

''Thafs my baby girl Janie. She died when a sculptor 
lodged here with us one summer. He asked if he might 
make a model of her, and he did. Then, months after, 
when he*d gone back to London, he sent me this. She 
was bom long afore I had you, cheeld. I'll tell 'ee all 
I can." 

"Don't, if it hurts you. Don't, mother!" He could 
feel her heavy, painful breathing against his side. 

" I must, Ambrose. It'll teU what I want 'ee to know. 
Janie come to us, to father and me, after we'd been married 
a year." 

Ambrose nodded, his passionate eyes fixed on his 
mother's face, as they both crouched by the side of the 
child's casket. 

"But she wasn't bom right," said Mrs. Velly at last, 
" not as she ought to ha' been, not as she is there in the old 
ancient chest" 

The good, fair whiteness of the child's body gleamed 
almost luminously from the shadowy comer. 

*' Your father wasn't steady one night when he took me 
out b a boat, and in getting out I had a fall, and Janie was 
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born, only a seven months' child, with her little feet aU 
crushed. She never would have walked, Ambrose." 

"And father?" 

'* He never looked but once at her. He cursed himself 
and — I hated him. I never let 'en come near me, as a wife 
should, not for years." Mrs. Velly knelt, leaning over the 
side of the chest to avoid her son's eyes. 

*' Don't go on, mother. Why should you tell me this ? ^ 

" I must, for you won't understand else. And then he 
went away from me — not in one way, for he bided most 
times home here, for all that folks could tell. But I wasn't 
a wife to 'en all those years. I sent 'en away — to others, 
and so he went down. I did it, Ambrose.** 

'' No, no, mother," said Ambrose, getting up and moving 
restlessly about the room. The strong, alert woman of ev^ 
day seemed pleading with her son. 

" Yes, I did. And when I found out what he'd come to, 
I had you, sonny." 

"Why do you tell me this?" said Ambrose fiercely. 
''Why should I know? And it's been agony for you to 
tell me. Whatever you've done, he's paid back, God 
knows." 

" This is why. I drove 'en down, because I'd a heart 
that wouldn't forgive; for it was he that I had waited 
for, trembling as a maid will when she waits in the dimpsy 
for her man. He was the man that gave me the chillem 
that lay on my breast ; he was the man that loved me — ay, 
and loves me still, for all I've had — blows." 

" No, mother ! " 

" Iss, child j but he's the thing that makes me and keeps 
me a woman with a heart in my breast, not a stone. He'd 
be life to me down in hell. That's why women like me 
don't leave their man." 

" Mother, 111 help 'ee. I'll never be the least of a 
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burden to 'ee again. Ill keep things going; III chuck 
my darned pencils oat to sea. I'll work harder than I ever 
have afore." 

''Eh, lad," she said, clasping him with a laugh and 
a shake as he knelt beside her again. "Do you think 
twas for that I ripped up my life for 'ee to look into? 
Young things be like turkeys — ^a rare trouble to hatch, a 
regular churchyard for worriting deaths, and little profit 
when they come to market It's this, lad," she said, draw- 
ing him up to her shoulder, ''you're a man now, and this 
man's body that I bore has a man's passions. There's 
things that a lad doesn't talk to his mother about, and 
so she must talk to him as well as she can. Mind, boy, 
when your members will hardly obey 'ee, that you'm 
making or marring, not your own life, but a maiden's, and 
many more than one maiden's, belike. Tis two souls 
and two lives that's held in your straining arms and lives on 
and on, for ages and ages, maybe ; and pain and sorrow or 
peace and blessing waiting for 'ee at the end of the lane. 
£h, lad, God keep 'ee and bless 'ee and guide 'ee ! " 

She held him for a moment and then watched him 
stumble half-blindly out of the room, all the vivid fire of 
the bliss and agony of the bygone years flashing from her 
eyes. Then she shivered, and drew the grey, three-cornered 
shawl closer over her tired body. 

Still, she had misunderstood the meaning of her boy's 
perplexity. Being a woman she saw mainly the passionate 
side of life, the power that lights the hearth-fire and fills the 
cnulle or — devastates and wrecks and ruins. 



CHAPTER III 
ARMIGER 

SUDDENLY Darracott awoke, and sitting up stretched 
the cramp from his stiffened limbs. From the glim* 
mering window-square came a faint light, which at first he 
took to be that of the evening dinmessi till in one blinding 
shock he remembered last night and his neglected watch. 
Yet in the same moment came the frenzied attempt to flee 
from consequences that follows hard on error; so often he 
had watched uselessly that this night, of all nights, there 
could have been no signals from the sea. Then, praying 
madly that whatever had happened during the past night 
might be as though it had not been, praying that the destiny 
which had, like all destiny, flowed over him from behind, 
might be reversed, he opened the door and went out. 
Walking along the cliffs he strained his eyes under the 
penthouse of his outstretched palm, while the sun rose. 

Beyond the glittering channel of the Severn Sea the 
Welsh shores lay drawn in shadowy lines of silver-grey. 
Lundy was but a faint blue cloud when seen from the 
uplands where the sunlight was beginning to flash on the 
burnished barley flelds and to blaze on the black cliffs, tree- 
veiled on their slopes or heather-crowned in purple. Away 
to the right, with its head in a veil of mist, stood Hartland 
Point. Seawards the misty curtains, called the pride of the 
morning, were lifting, while the sunlight pierced through 
them here and there, kindling the sea into laughing discs 
of quivering gold. 
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Each wave that broke on the rocks below was a wonder, 
for the wind, now blowing steadily off the land, caught the 
spray ere the wave broke, and blew it backwards in silvery 
foam across the translucent emerald behind. Wave after 
wave was thus caught, tossed backward, and turned into 
a glory of sight and sound. The sea and the wind were at 
play in the shimmer of mist and sunshine ; in the roar 
of the incoming tide that mingled with the laughing fall 
of spray; in the splash of foam on the shark's -tooth 
rocks beneath the encircling cliffs. Never a moment's 
pause was there in the mighty diapason of sound, never 
a moment of sameness in the shifting of simshine and 
shadow. 

Then, as Darracott reached the cliff called Damehole, 
he saw what, after all, he had always expected to see — 
wreckage. Heaving at the edge of the tide was a mass 
of spars, the broken fragments of a ship's fittings, mingled 
with bedding. No derelict was visible, though at low tide 
her masts would probably rise above the water-line. 

After this, Darracott knew he could never be the same 
man again ; for being one of the older volunteers at the 
life-saving station, no watch had been kept on him to see 
that he performed his duty. In the first moment his mind 
reconstructed the scene of the tragedy, the dragging 
anchors, the flares sent up again and again, without answer 
from the shore where their own kin slept as peacefully as the 
sea-mews. Yet he found that at the coastguard look-out, 
where two men had been at watch all night, not a light 
bad been seen. 

*'But from here," said the spruce young boatman in 
charge, "she couldn't have been seen signalling; for if she 
went ashore on Smoothlands she was never within sighting 
range of the Point. At Quay her lights would have been 
seen. Who was there ? " 
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'* I was; and I never seed a light of any sort, beyond the 
ordinary." 

" Yet 'twasn't a thick night, ndther.'' 

''There wasn't any signal to be seen from there. If there 
had been, I couldn't have missed it; of that FU take 
my oath," persisted Darracott 

Had he been more in the habit of shirking his dntji 
Darracott would have repeated his untruth fiur less firmly. 
But when all his world was crashing into atoms around 
him, the only hope of being able to exist at all lay in 
denial, and he clung to it as a drowning man to a spar ; he 
would have clung to it in the face of actual disproof But 
of this he knew there was no possibility, since his master, 
the farmer appointed by the Board of Trade to be answer- 
able for the look-out, had doubtless relied so entirely on 
Darracott's trustworthy character that he had made no 
inspection. Almost worse than the lost lives was the 
thought of how he had failed in his trust 

In the course of the day there came ashore one body 
and a staved-in boat, with the name Flying Foam on it 
Although no derelict had yet been seen, it was ascertained 
that she was a small Welsh coaler from Swansea, with five 
men aboard, whether ill-found with life-saving appliances 
and signalling apparatus could not be known until the 
inquest on the body of the sailor. It was expected that 
the other four would probably come ashore on the ninth 
day. 

Darracott worked in the hours that followed with a 
vigour that was almost superhuman, trying instinctively to 
deaden his senses. There was something already of the 
furtive look of a hunted thing about his eyes, for he be- 
came aware that a rumour was spreading that he had not 
been at the rocket-house. Somehow the man carried an 
unmbtakeable air of doubt about him — or so at least he 
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himself fancied* But in the thought of his own trouble, 
his fears for Thyrza were heightened fiftyfold, and what 
had been before an ebullition of jealousy was now a steady 
purpose to drive him into precipitate, and therefore fool- 
ish, action. He had determined on an appeal to Ambrose 
Velly. 

In the afternoon of the same day Ambrose had ridden 
over to the village of Sutcombe, there to make sketches 
and notes of some of the most remarkable wood-carving 
to be seen in any country church ; for, as behoves a lover 
of Gothic architecture, he was vastly enamoured of the 
nervous, life-like studies of plants and animals to be found 
in mediaeval stone and wood work. For some time he had 
been making it a practice to visit whatever churches he 
could with portfolio and notebook ; he was, like those of 
his generation, keeping alight the Lamp of Memory, in 
the hope that some day he would be able himself to light 
the Lamp of Power. With this end in view he had, indeed, 
worked many hours in a stone-carver's yard, only to be dis- 
gusted at the rule-of-thumb methods. 

Within the church at Sutcombe there was a cool, whisper- 
ing silence, for the ancient building seemed reverting from 
the hewn temple to the woodland shrine, from the later 
creed of sacrifice to the earlier one of nature worship. 
Emerald moss was creeping up the granite of the pillars, 
and the carved bench-ends were gnarled and eaten as 
if by the action of wind and rain. Against the window- 
panes green boughs rustled tidings of bird-haunted forest 
peace. 

Through the open doorway there came the thrill of a 
humming monotone, that sounded like a droning incanta- 
tion to some spirit of sunlight, or, maybe, some ** Greek 
invocation to call fools into a circle.'' Practically it only 
meant that a human voice was being used as a tuning-fork, 

D 
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for after a few seconds came the burst of song that the 
humming had heralded. 

See what love, like mighty ooeant t 

See what floods of meiqr rise 1 
See Him nowy the Prince of glory, 

To redeem oar life He dies 1 

The solemn minor thirds of men's voices came through 
the porch as from a tunneL They were singing *' Ebeneser," 
the hynm which has gathered into its melody, through long 
association, all the pain of loss and the hope of fiuth. The 
lad in the church doorway vibrated to the deep tone% for 
all his senses thrilled as easily to the breath of joy and 
pain as the leaves of an aspen to the shiver of the wind. 

Then he frowned and hastily shut the door behind him, 
for the sounds meant that the choir excursion was probably 
on its way to inspect the church, and that his solitude would 
be disturbed. He stood for a moment listening, till the 
hymn changed into the shouts that accompany the course of 
a group of young men and boys through nutty hedges, with 
festoons of honeysuckle to be pulled for the grasping. As 
he waited, Ambrose Velly's face cleared, for he heard them 
passing down the lane to the side of the church. 

It was with a stealthy, almost furtive, air that he tip-toed 
silently up the aisle in the manner of one approaching 
something infinitely precious. Finally, at the altar rails, he 
knelt, for in this place of woodland shadows, even at mid- 
day, the light was dim. He began to pass his hands lovingly 
over the carved woodwork, as a blind man touches a well- 
loved face. That was not enough; ultimately he lit a 
match to see better into those hidden comers where the 
old workers often put their most loving toil It was, 
indeed, an exquisite thing before which Ambrose knelt, 
being all that remains of a carved wooden screen that, for 
perfection of design and craftmanship, must have been of 
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dd one of the glories of North Devon, the land of wood- 



Outside the church the glittering haze of late summer 
brooded over the lanes, now gorgeous with the purple and 
gold of the August flowers, that from the hedges cast the 
dost of pollen and the scent of lush growth in all directions. 
Butterflies and moths of all species, from the homely 
meadow-brown and cabbage-white to the splendid peacock 
and the silvery fritillary, poised and fluttered above the 
wild scented tangle. As he gazed and touched, the lanes 
outside came back to the lad, just as, centuries ago, they 
most have been present to the eye of the designer of these 
panels. For here was twining ivy, bold hemp agrimony, 
whose flufi* of pollen had flown against his face half an 
hour before, and wild maiden-hair fern, that clings to the 
barrenest walls of this land. It was a revelation in design 
to Ambrose, and he drew a breath of satisfaction as he 
realised how the skilled worker thinks the thoughts of the 
great artificer, nature, over again, for the glory of his own 
handiwork. 

The boy had been but a few minutes bending over his 
drawing-board, for he was beginning a sketch of the panels, 
when the door of the church burst open with a crash that 
startled the artist, who jumped to his fedt at the noise. 
The great figure that advanced up the aisle was rumbling 
out quaint sounds that echoed eerily, exotically, up the little 
church, as it hummed the rollicking music of ** Oberon in 
Fairy Land " — 

We eat their cakes and sip their wine ; 

Oh, then, what sport 1 The wine runs short, 

The blushing cheeks with anger glow ; 

Their cakes they miss, and shriek, " Who's this ?" 

We answer naught but ho ! ho ! ho ! 

^ Naught but ho, ho, ho ! " repeated Dr. Cleopas Dayman, 
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his leathery lips playing in the mobile fashion of a baby't. 
He was a huge man, big-boned and heavy, with a broad 
paunch that he loved to cover with resplendent waistcoatSi 
and a wide face that glowed in its setting of silveiy hair 
like the polished pink lip of a great sea shelL He was 
a skilful rider, otherwise the two stout roadsters who 
carried him to his patients would never have been able for 
their work. In a house he always plunged straight for the 
nearest chair, sofis^ bed, or bench; out-of-doors he was 
always seen mounted on a great horse. Dr. Dayman, 
in fact, sat through life, and "as tall as Dr. Dayman's 
horse '' had become as common as the familiar phrase in 
these parts, '* as dark as a Welcombe woman.** 

With wide-awake hat pushed far back, and great 1^ 
a-straddle, he marched up the aisle. 

"Hullo, boy," he cried, desisting from Oberon, ''what 
are you up to here ? Hum, hum, not so bad,'' he said, in- 
specting the drawing. "So," continued he, dropping heavily 
on the cushioned seat of a pew, " you're back again. And 
I hear you like the building trade fine. Well, ifs a bit 
hard on you. But — 

There's many a dark and cloudy morning 
Turns out to be a sunshiny day. 

And there's one sure thing in this life, that, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, a strong desire finds a way. You'll 
get back to your work somehow, I'll take my oath. You 
like it, don't you ? " 

" Like it," burst out Ambrose, " why it's the very King 
of arts ! " 

" So it is, boy, so it is. A great architect is the master- 
artist, for he has to make every one of the arts serve him." 

" My old master used to say that the ideal architect must 
study everything; form, even the human, for that is the 
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most perfect; emotion, to know the most noble; matter, 
for in that he works ; colour, for by light and shade he must 
express what the universe means to him. That's what he 
told me once." 

'*Ay," said Dr. Dayman, bending shaggy brows at the 
youth who stood in front of him, ''you'd give your eye- 
tooth to be a great artist, I see. A lusty chap, too, and 
histy when you were dropped, as I remember perfectly." 

The doctor laughed, recalling the spirit of prophecy that 
had come upon him, when he had ushered the boy into the 
world. He remembered now his own words, spoken as he 
handled the little body and tested the pliant members with 
his great finger and thumb. 

'fDammy," said he, "this lad's made for the joys of 
earth. For the joys of earth, or nobody ever was. He'll 
suck the sweetness out of a posy or two, I'll go bail." 

" Just you believe in yourself and your own desire," he 
said, " and you'll get back to the work you love. Argent, a 
chevron between three castles or," he continued medita- 
tively. " It's bad heraldry, but do you know what it is ? " 

" It's the Velly arms," said Ambrose. 

" Spurious, of course," said Dr. Dayman, " but after a 
fiuhion, I suppose you can call yourself Armiger. And 
none the better for that, mind you. You're none the 
more likely to succeed for having the blood of the petty 
squirearchy in your veins. What was your mother's name ? " 

Dr. Dayman was great on breed in men and strains in 
horses. 

" Dark, De Arc, I've heard say. Weavers and smiths, 
I believe," said Ambrose. 

"That's better, that's better. Huguenots, that'll be. 
You might get the fine artist hand that way." 

" But it says the Velly family are extinct on the monu- 
ment at Hartland." 
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"Oh, a collateral line, 70urs» perhaps. Bat what's 
brought you over here as &r as Sutoombe? It's a good 
ride from Long Furlong. I saw your horse tied up outticfe, 
so I came in to see what you were abouf 

Ambrose grinned, for the doctor's curiosity was aa in- 
satiable as a child's. 

" I franted to draw these panels. They're so finey" he 
said, touching them lovingly. " There's the plant that is 
growing outside." 

"Ay, hemp agrimony. Carved here by hands that are 
long since dead," said Dr. Dayman, who under his rough 
exterior was a man of fine taste and cultured instincts. 

" That's the wonderful part of it," Ambrose blurted out. 
" But the earth's the oldest, after all I thought of that 
t'other day when I kicked a clod to pieces. It's a deal 
older than this oakwork, and yet we like this because 
it's so precious old, but we never think of the earth being 
old." 

His cheeks flushed and his hands trembled. Like a 
virgin at the door of the temple of life, Ambrose felt him- 
self drawing the curtain of the world of thought, that 
world of infinite renunciation and lasting peace. 

" Hullo, hullo," said Dr. Dayman, " What's this ? Can 
'ee think then, Ud?" 

But Ambrose had become sheepish again. He wanted 
to talk of the interest of design, of the wave-forms he had 
found in stonework, but he dared not begin, partly from 
shyness, and partly from that inability to marshal his ideas 
which is the bane of the slow-moving country mind. 

" Well," said the doctor, seeing that no answer was forth- 
coming, " it's the human being who put brain and heart into 
his work that interests us in old work, I reckon. The man 
that wrought it is in this oakwork. That's why we love it 
more than the clod of earth." 
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Ambrose sighed with the satisfaction of solution, as they 
began to walk round the church. 

'* But," said Ambrose, '' what troubles me is how we've 
lost the power of putting ourselves into our work. That's 
just what we can't do. Look how crisp that leafage is," he 
said, pointing to a carved bench-end. " All we can do is to 
copy, and lifelessly at that." 

*' We've eaten of the tree of knowledge, boy," said 
Dr. Dayman ; " they were eating of the tree of life. They 
were children carving because they loved to do it ; but we 
are learned archaeologists, who know everything about the 
angd fashions in dress of the fourteenth century — and 
nothing about angels as they are to-day." 

** We can never become children again, I suppose," said 
Ambrose sadly. 

"No; we've got to become men. When we can love 
beauty as a man loves, we shall have the beautiful, manlike 
things that only a man can make. But there ! the Sublime 
and Beautiful isn't my province." 

As a matter of fact, as Macaulay said of Horace Walpole, 
Dr. Dayman's department was rather the Odd ; he loved a 
collection of toby jugs infinitely more than the dusky 
shadows of cathedral arches, if the truth must be told. 

"And," said he, pointing to the fine bench-ends of carved 
oak, "there's a deal more of humanity than that of the 
craftsman in a place like this ; for where the artificers gave 
skill, the gentle family gave wealth. There you have the 
arms of the Prideaux and Granville families, and the Com- 
munion Service was given by the Prideaux ancestors. The 
whole place is writ over with the men of the past. You 
want, as they did, to write your name in stone. Isn't 
it so?" 

Ambrose nodded. 

" I'll tell you something," said Dr. Dayman a^ they stpo4 
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in the porch. " When I was a lad I wanted to be a painter, 
but when my Cather drove me to it I became a sawbones, 
and felt like a Michael Angelo studying form whenever 
I handled a leg-bone. Lord ! what a fool I was. But do 
you know where the folly came in?" 

"No," said Ambrose. 

'* In not sticking to what I toved," said he, emphasising 
his point with a dig in Ambrose's ribs. "*Go back to your 
gallipots, John Keats/ said they. And I was fool enough 
to go. Don't you stick to your furrows too long. But 
they'll teach you what you won't learn from any one 
else. What's outside there?" he said, pointing to the 
horizon. 

" Sky and moor and fields and sea," said Ambrose. 

"Sky and moor and fields and sea," repeated the 
doctor. "Just so. And let them be your masters for the 
time." 

The two stood looking at the mossy tombstones outside. 

"Come over," said the doctor, "to Hartland, and see 
me some evening. I've some new pictures to show you. 
And you haven't been to see the Westaways yet. Why 
not ? " he said, looking keenly in the lad's face. 

Mr. Westaway was the Vicar of Hartland, and from him 
had come the book on architecture that had carried all 
Ambrose Velly's longings into one channel. 

" I couldn't," he answered, looking away. " You see, it 
was they who put me on the path like, and now I've turned 
back. It seems ungrateful, but father forced it on me." 

"Ay, I see. Full of high-falutin', as a lad should be. 
Well, Ambrose, you're a nice boy, and I wouldn't say but 
what you'll be a fine man, some day. You'll drop some of 
the high-falutin' on the way, but you're the better for it 
now. Only, I'd go and see the Westaways, if I were 
you," 
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** Mr. Westaway gave me my first lessons in mathematics 
and Miss Damaris first showed me, in her night-class, what 
a fine picture means." 

"Ay," said the doctor, "so she did. I wonder whether 
she was a fool to do it ? " 

" Princess Damaris, a fool ! " exclaimed Ambrose. 

" Well, for all she's Princess Damaris, yet she's a woman, 
and there's apt to be a strain of folly in 'em. And as for 
petticoats, just you keep clear of 'em, till you're my age," 
he shouted back, till in the curves of the lane his leit motif 
of Ho ! ho I ho ! was lost. 

" The old buffoon," said Ambrose to himself. Yet he 
felt like a flower expanding its leaves in the sunshine ; for, 
after all, it was delightful to be at home again, where a 
little court of admirers, including even this old free-talker, 
paid toll to his charm. 

A few hours later Ambrose had left Sutcombe, buried in 
its mossy woodland, behind him, and with Bradworthy on 
his right hand was entering the wild, bleak comer of North 
Devon that is buttressed by the cliffs of Hartland, the 
Promontory of Hercules of the ancients. 

Over Bursdon Moor the wind shivered from off the sea, 
whistling shrewdly through the stunted furze-bushes and 
stirring the tufts of bell-heather that grew along the low 
stone walls. The sunset light gleamed on the surface 
of the road that wound, like a trail of white ribbon, up one 
side of the hill and down the other. On either hand 
stretched the moor, reed-clad and furze-dotted, with vivid 
patches marking the " meshes " or " mires," perilous to the 
bullocks of the twelve farmers who share the grazing rights 
of the moor. Lundy Island, out beyond, lay stretched a 
purple mirage against the sunset bar of golden red that 
bounded the western horizon, dividing the silver of the sea 
from the angry dun colour of the sky, and turning the 
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reeds at the edge of the moor into tendrils of waving soot 
against the flame of its line of fire. 

Presently out of the purple swung a globe of golden 
light, swung for a moment and passed, like the visiUe sign 
of a watcher who slumbers not It was but Lundy Light, 
yet in the midst of nature's sleep of hidden power, inj the 
menace of the grey waters and the whistle of the chiU 
wind, this puny sign of human forethought brought a quick 
catching of the breath ; not so hdpless after all the men 
who drag a living from the rock-bound shore, the salt diff 
pastures, and the sedgy marshes inland. 

It is a strange land, that comer of Devon through which 
he rode, a land that more than any other part of the west 
recalls the loneliness of the scenery suggested in the Book 
of Job. Bare-breasted to the starlight and sunshine lie the 
quaggy moorlands and half-regained fields, intersected by 
long white roads that wind past ancient farm-houses, built 
with cob walls many feet in thickness, each with the stone 
hepping-stock outside the door. All the westward roads 
diverge towards the headland that gazes seawards like a 
colossal fortress set against the raging of the Atlantic 
breakers. 

In summer the air has a quality of intense purity that 
imparts an eastern brilliance to the stars. But over the 
cliffs, at all times of the year, the sea-mist may come in 
great waves, blotting out farm after farm in a curtain of 
silvery foam, that covers the thatch with a gem-like moisture 
and encourages the growth of lichen on the slate-roofis and 
of clinging ferns in every cranny. A land it is where nature 
visibly weaves the garment by which we know her, a land 
where, in turns, the winds hurtle, the sea-fog creeps, the 
stars gleam and the sun bums. 

As Ambrose turned the corner of the lane that leads to 
Long Furlong, he could see the light thrown across the road 
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in a long ray from the open door of Vinnicombe's cottage. 
In the brightness of it, he could also discern a man's figure 
leaning against the wall of the fiEurm-garden, apparently wait- 
ing there for some one. As he drew near he recognised the 
hero of the day's excitement, the labourer supposed to have 
been on the look-out at Hartland Quay, 

The cheeping voices of children, like the cries of tiny 
birds, issued from the tightly - shuttered cottage room. 
From where Darracott stood he could hear every word 
they said, as they sang in a " round." 

''Daddy in the pulpit," chirped one voice, flute-like in 
its tone. 

"Wouldn't say his prayers," brayed a second. 
Down came the devil," yelled a third. 
And knocked 'en downstairs," concluded every one. 

Darracott instinctively chopped with his hand, and off 
went the head of a wild arum berry in the cottage, as the 
shadows of three little heads nodded on the brightly lit 
wall revealed by the open door. It seemed strange to him 
that the laughter of children should have the temerity to 
sound so gaily in the close neighbourhood of his tortured 
heart. 

Then he came forward to meet Ambrose at the corner 
where he must turn into the yard. 

'* Might I have a word with you, sir ? " said Darracott, 
putting up his hand to the younger man's bridle-rein. 

"With me?" said Ambrose, reining in suddenly in 
response to the urgency in Darracott's face. " Why," he 
exclaimed, after a second's inspection to make sure, 
"you're the man there's been all this talk about to-day! 
Well, I don't know that I am surprised at your coming. 
I suppose you thought you would take the bull by the 
horns." 

Ambrose Velly's tone was half jesting, but his eyes grew 
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hard with determination and something that closely 
resembled scorn. 

Danracott noticed the hardening face above him, but 
was completely at a loss to understand it Yet his own 
anger rose in answer to Velly's feeling of aversion. 

"I wanted to speak to 'ee about something that's 
hard to speak about betwixt man and man," he said slowly. 

"Well, get on, man, and have it over,*' said Ambrose, 
dismounting. " Come, walk down the road and have your 
say. I reckon I can give a guess at what you want." 

"Tis Thyrza Braund and what I seed last night — her 
dancing to your fiddling." 

"Why,'' said Ambrose, standing still in amazement, "what 
the devil do you mean by speaking to me like this ? And 
what has it got to do with you what Thyrza and I may 
choose to do ? " 

" Ay, that's what I said to myself, too. But now that 
I'm in trouble myself, I know how hard 'tis to bear. I'll 
not stand aside and see wrong done." 

" Wrong done ! " exclaimed Ambrose hotly. 

" Wait a bit, sir. I said to myself, she's but a cheeld and 
he's but a lad, and they don't know what's in the heart of 
men and women. For I love her dearly, and I wouldn't 
have her come to harm. Last night, her let fall some 
words that made me think, and then, when I seed 'ee with 
her, I knowed what she meant. God knows there's trouble 
enough in the world, without any more coming for want of 
a little plain speaking ! " 

" Look here, Darracott, I should have thought if you 
cared for her, you wouldn't want her name bandied about 
same as this is." 

" I thought of that, too ; but when you see a body sinking 
you don't ask where you're to grip. I want 'ee to leave the 
cheeld alone. She isn't a mate for the likes of you." 
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Good God, man, what harm should I do her?" 
Fm a man and you're a boy and she's a cheeld. That's 
where it all is, sir. And nobody sees so plain as folks that 
love,'' 

" You think she cares for me ? " asked Ambrose. 

" I know it," answered Darracott quietly. 

The idea was undoubtedly pleasant to Ambrose, more 
especially as it fell in with certain suspicions of his own. 
He saw a mental picture of a bright personality that flashed 
triumphantly through life ; it was himself, and he held him- 
self very upright in the joy of the moment. 

Then he laughed. 

" Why, what a fool you must be, to come and talk like 
this to me, Darracott ! A stark, staring lunatic." 

" I've no hopes for myself; only thought for her, sir." 

" You're a good fellow, anyway," said Ambrose heartily. 
"And I'm not a cad, though you think so. I give you 
my word of honour that FU be as careful of Thyrza 
as you could be yourself. There, will that satisfy you? 
Why, I wouldn't hurt a little kitten like that for worlds ! " 

He felt Armiger, indeed, in the warmth of his own 
honourable intentions. 

" And besides, I've other things to think about. You're 
in trouble, and so you go and run your head into an 
imaginary mare*s nest. Your fears are air-bom, man ; air- 
born, I assure you." 

For a moment his manner bore a ludicrous resemblance 
to Dr. Dayman's, for the lad had an unconscious habit 
of catching the tricks of voice and manner of any one with 
whom he came in contact. 

" Anyway," he continued, " in my mother's house Thyrza 
is in as safe a nest as she would be in yours, Darracott. 
That I can promise you," he said, shaking back his head 
with a pleasant sensation of shedding peace all around him. 
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'' Thank you, sir, for listenmg/' said Darraoott, taming 
back. He had gained at least a little confidence that the 
lad was forewarned. 

" Here, Darracott, shake hands," said Ambrose, holding 
out his hand, " for you're a fine chap. And, for the matter 
of your own trouble, toKlay's wreck and all the bother 
there'll be, don't give it another thought, as fiu* as I am 
concerned, though I mean now to tell you what I know. I 
thought 'twas for that you came to see me to-night" 

Darracott stood still, with the stony expression he wore 
when the wreck was mentioned. 

" It's a damned bad system to give a man a five hours' 
look-out at night when he's been at work all day. You're 
the victim of a systenL That's what I say about it." 

** What do you mean — about knowing ? " asked Darracott 
slowly. 

'* You weren't on the look-out last night," said Ambrose 
quietly, "and I know it." 

^ I was at the rocket-house," said Darracott dully. 

" Not at two o'clock, then. For I was too excited to get 
any sleep last night, and I walked over to Quay and looked 
in at the rocket-station. There was no one there then. It 
was coming in to gusts of rain; but if they'd sent up 
distress signals, a man on watch at the Quay would have 
seen them." 

" They didn't at the Point look-out." 

" 'Twasn't within their sighting range. But you may be 
perfectly certain that what I know I shall keep to myself. 
And, as for Thyrza, she'll probably make you a hero, 
especially if folks take sides against you a bit. That's a 
woman's way. Anyhow, you've got to live this down. But 
I shan't give you away." 

As Ambrose turned away from the misery in the man's 
face, something fluttered painfully in his own throat. But 
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the pity of the human spectacle was soon lost in the 
pleasant reflection that Darracott's devotion weighed with 
Thyna as dust in the balance^ compared with the magic of 
his own indifference. 

From a certun field-gate at Long Furlong, by sitting on 
the topmost bar, one could see the strip of sea where glide 
the ships, leaving a trail of black smoke behind them. Out 
there to Ambrose Velly's boybh eyes had been the place 
where men fight and win, gaimng wealth and power, seeing 
strange sights and meeting strange enemies ; out there was 
the worU, far from the dull iiirrows of the fidds and the 
dresry rustle of the reeds. Yet here in these very furrows 
was Ambrose eating of the tree of life. Or was it the tree 
of knowledge? 



CHAPTER IV 
HESPERUS 

ONE evening, a few weeks later, the Rev. David 
Westaway was sitting in his study at Hartland 
Vicarage before the roll-top American desk that stood in 
his mind as a symbol of parish affairs. He leant back in 
his revolving chair, looking down the length of the room 
which contained indications of the varying phases of his 
sixty-one years of life. Floored with carefully-fitted planks 
of polished wood, it was furnished on one side with a sort 
of counter filled with trays of coins mounted on velvet; 
above this stood glass shelves loaded with specimens of 
china, especially Spode, Barum, and Plymouth ware. 
Facing these, on the other side of the room, were book- 
shelves stocked largely with scientific' handbooks, from 
chemistry and archaeology up to biology and psychology. 
There was a curious absence of theology in any form, un- 
less a pile of Hibbert Journals came under that head. In 
strange juxtaposition to the material science of the West, 
a row of works dealing with the wisdom of the East 
occupied the dark comer by the wall There was the Rig 
Veda by the Upanishads, and the Sutra of the Great 
Renunciation of Gautama Buddha next door to the Koran 
and the Light of Asia. Appropriately enough, the corner 
which sheltered these aliens in a country vicarage was the 
whole length of the room away from the parish desk, for 
the study, which ran the width of the house, had windows 
that faced one another, the front looking out on the square 
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of Hartland village, and the back on a garden, now fiill 
of the gorgeous colours of "red-hot pokers" and late 
sunflowers. The desk looked out on the town place, but 
the Eastern sages were tucked away in the garden corner. 
But the most significant part of Mr. Westaway's library was 
not on these shelves at all; it was packed into the lower 
drawers of the bureau, and was neither scientific nor 
theological. 

At the age of sixty most men show on which side of the 
battlefield of life they have ranged themselves, for they are 
then, not only men who have lost or won — whatever they 
set out to gain — but they are also conscious of their own 
success or failure. In Mr. Westaway's lined face, with the 
deep wrinkle of depression trenching the base of the 
pouchy cheeks, there was the look of a man who feared he 
was beaten. Yet, in the wiry shock of white hair, in the 
keen glance of his eyes, there was yet a spice left of the 
power that grips circumstances by the throat and forces 
them to yield their treasure of opportunity. It was evident, 
then, that if Mr. Westaway were beaten, he had, at any 
rate, not yet finished fighting. 

Descended from a line of scholars, schoolmasters and 
clerics for the most part, he had been a slow youth, whose 
"late spring" was regarded as a sign of stupidity by his 
relatives. The Church seemed his fit destiny, for his 
steady virtues would make him an eminently respectable 
parish priest, and on a moderate amount of preferment he 
could certainly count, since several of his connections had 
reached the safe harbourage of a Cathedral Close. Hence 
it was almost without volition of his own that David 
Westaway found himself passing from one country rectory 
to another, none of them possessing anything to speak of 
in the way of income. 

But five years ago, by the death of a north-country uncle 
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who had amassed a fortune as a wool manuftctur^r, he had 
become a rich man, a very rich man according to his own 
frugal estimate. For he had known what it is to have to be 
careful of the coals. The money, chiefly mine shares and 
railway stock, carried with it no duties, according to the 
modem habit of reckoning business responsibilities, and 
merely gave Mr. Westaway an opportunity of gratifying his 
own cultured tastes. He counted himself, therefore, an 
exceptionally happy man. 

But the issue proved quite otherwise ; for after his tastes 
in numismatics had been gratified by the purchase of a few 
trays of coins, and his virtuoso-like sensibilities soothed by 
a china plate or two, he found that these delights only 
scratched the surface of his mind, for he was in truth made 
rather of the stuff of a thinker than an artist. 

All his life he had known that the walls of the Church he 
served were being battered by attacks from every side. Yet 
he was aware that, as an honest man, his daily bread de- 
pended on his performing the duties of church service and 
prayer with a measure of belief in the efficacy of these 
things. Wife and child, house and home, are wonderfully 
narcotic to the brain and, like many another, Mr. Westaway 
deliberately refused to know what would either have made 
him a pauper or a conscious charlatan. Then, too, the 
lovingkindness of his nature was satisfied by the hallowed 
spirit of the past, no less than by the charitable oppor- 
tunities of the present, and both lay within the power of 
the Church to impart. 

But his newly-acquired wealth gave him a sense of mental 
freedom, of spiritual boldness and, like a woman who after 
years of reputed ugliness suddenly finds herself transformed 
into a beauty by a Paquin gown, Mr. Westaway flowered 
mentally, giving way at last to his desire to face the truth, 
or what was accounted truth by his own age. 
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And now to him it seemed, in his depression, that all his 
Ufe had been a mere serving of the cult of conventional 
respectability, of no more concern with man's little span of 
daylight, or with his long curve of darkness, than the 
beating of a tom-tom. Thirty years of a man's short life 
thrown away ; it was a bitter reflection and still more bitter 
when, as Mr. Westaway Cimcied, the habits of a lifetime have 
become like a skin which it is agony to slough off. The 
parish visits, the preparation of sermons, the walk to church 
with sober gait and eyes, if not commercing with the skies, 
at any rat^ decently cast down ; without these what was 
there left him to do? Without such tasks, he could count 
bimsdf nothing but a shadow in a world of realities. 

As he sat leaning back in the quiet room, reviewing the 
destructive woric of the past months, he asked himself what 
account he could give of the non-faith, or rather of the 
fiuth, that was in himr For the attitude of mind perforce 
adopted by him during his clerical career, had made it as 
impossible for him to live without some form of faith as it 
would have been for him to breathe without air. 

To^y the axes that hack at the structure of the 
Christian Church are being forged everywhere; in the 
historian's study, in the chemist's laboratory, in the market- 
place, and in the lecture-room of the student of comparative 
religion. It was this last that struck the most fatal blow at 
Mr. Westaway's faith. For the records of the historian 
cannot touch the spirit that speaks in the Gospels, even 
though they be no more than literary monuments; the 
chemist can only show that beyond the physical world we 
know, there are yet finer and finer phases of matter than 
'* this muddy vesture of decay," and the man of the world 
who points to empty churches and millions deaf to the 
clanging from the church spires has yet to confess that this 
state of things leaves him dissatisfied. 
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But in the comparative study of religion Mr. Westaway 
saw the Church of the East placed over against the Church 
of the West, and found that while the former still tried to 
preach its message of purity, the latter had largely forgotten 
its message of love in the labours of the gigantic organisa- 
tions which men call the Catholic, Protestant and Greek 
Churches. For to him the priesthoods stood but for the 
inculcating of habits of obedience and deference, of mental 
slavery in the service of a timid civilisation. " This is the 
way, walk ye in it," said the Churches. Mr. Westaway 
found that although he had been walking that way, he did 
not like it. For of what man really craves to know : of 
whence he comes, whither he goes, and why he lives at all, 
it seemed to Mr. Westaway that the Church was attempt- 
ing to give but the vaguest of answers. And, said he to 
himself, men have to-day lost the inclination to continue 
burrowing in a rubbish heap for the jewel that their fore- 
fathers told them was hidden there. 

At this point in the Vicar's reflections the door opened 
and Ambrose was announced. It was with a feeling that 
a sunbeam had come into the room that Mr. Westaway got 
up to greet the young man. He had often felt that it 
would be the unpaid lessons given to lads like this that 
would add up to his credit account. Besides, Ambrose 
had always been his favourite pupil; for it had been a 
delight to him to see the keen eyes flash, the bright head 
toss backwards, when a law of number leapt to the mind 
within. Mr. Westaway rejoiced in Ambrose Velly*s vivid 
nature, in his craving for emotion, and his capacity for 
getting it from thought— one of the rarest and most en- 
viable gifts in the world. It even delighted the Vicar to 
look at the sheen of hair and eyes and skin, young and 
clear, like the brain within. 

**Well, Ambrose," he said as they sat down, "it*s two 
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years since you have been here. And now you're home 
again. Fm sorry for the cause of it; but no one's the 
worse for having some tangible evil to struggle with some- 
times. What have you been doing ? " 

"Learning to draw up specifications mostly. Figuring 
for ever, areas and strains and weights — and cheapness." 

" Disappointed ? " 

" Not a bit, sir ! For that's what I had to learn first 
My master didn't talk much, but he knew ; and now and 
again he'd burst out and talk, so that you saw what he 
cared for. First, I was sent surveying for mine ' setts ' up 
on Caradon, for you know Cornish mining is looking 
up a bit Then the last year I've sometimes been a sort 
of clerk of works at the little buildings— a Methodist chapel 
(Mr a schoolroom, perhaps. I liked it; it sharpened a 
fellow's wit. Then evenings I worked at drawing. Oh, 
I played the virtuous apprentice, I can tell you, sir. The 
old man had to struggle with — things. So I learnt to 
do it, too." 

" You went out to find a kingdom, and found " 

" My father's asses," laughed Ambrose. " Well, perhaps 
so ; but the asses'U come in uncommon handy when I enter 
into my kingdom." 

The laugh and the blush tempered the arrogance of his 
speech, as he looked round the room with intense enjoy- 
ment of its interests, for the bare, bookless, pictureless 
farm rooms looked desert-like beside this place. 

In many houses the most important part is the front door, 
for it shuts so much selfishness inside and so much un- 
satisfied need outside. The Westaway house was by no 
means of this sort ; it was a wide-open place in every sense 
of the word, with windows opened to the sunshine, 
planetary, intellectual and moral. Its low, wide, easy 
rooms smelt of books and flowers, of kind thoughts and 
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deep enthusiasms. There Fne Russia and the Humamr 
tartan lay cheek by jowl with the Nineteenth Centuvy or the 
Quarterly Review^ for Dayid Westaway liked the bypaths as 
well as the open highways of thought Not in vain was 
there carved over the study mantelpiece the sentence- 
Homo sum, nihil hnmaniim a me aliennm puto. 

Ambrose read the inscription and thought it somehow most 
inappropriate to his host ; for to the youth's knowledge of 
the rougher side of life there was something old-maidish in 
Mr. Westaway's figure and surroundings. 

Then he started to his feet as the Vicar's daughter came 
into the room. Ambrose had been trying vainly to screw 
up his courage to enquire if she were at home. 

At first sight Damaris Westaway's manner was her 
greatest charm; gracious, peaceful and open-hearted, it 
calmed irritated minds, soothed evil tempers and, greatest 
triumph of all, suggested no shadow of lethargy. The mind 
behind the blue-grey eyes, the blue^ey of the far hills, was 
alert, the heart quick beating with the tide of life, and the 
pulses rhythmic with the great calm things of the world. 
The long oval of her face that seldom pulsed with colour, 
the straight eyebrows, the firmly closed, yet full lips, matched 
the direct glance of her eyes, the lithe swing of her slim 
body, the slight curves of her breast, neither full nor 
meagre ; a well-poised woman, whose body had not grown 
at the expense of her head, nor her heart at the expense of 
either. 

She greeted Ambrose warmly, while Dr. Dayman stood 
in the doorway behind with a great portfolio under his arm. 

" Now," he said, without pausing for salutations, for he 
was almost as much at home in this house as in his own 
next door, "Now, Fve had a deuced hard day and I'm 
going to sit in the easiest chair in the room, lean back, shut 
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my eyes, and listen to you, Princess, while you play Chopin 
and then sing the Jewel Song from ** Faust," over in the 
drawing-room yonder. Well have the two doors open, and 
then your voice will come from the distance." 

''Where you like it best, doctor," she said, laughing 
back over her shoulder as she crossed the hall to obey his 
orders. 

"And if anybody has any objection, let him keep it to 
himself," said the doctor, paying no attention to her gibe, 
but settling himself comfortably for his pleasure. 

Mr. Westaway moved restlessly in his chair, for the 
moonlit passion of the Chopin music was disquieting to 
him. The movement was symbolic of the contradiction 
that had been a trouble to him all his life — a contradiction 
that was crystallised, as it were, in the books on political 
economy that lay packed in the bottom drawers of his 
bureau. For the crisis in his mind was not intellectual 
only, but social mainly, and it was not only on his profes- 
sion, but on his wealth, that the iconoclastic spirit of to-day 
seemed to him to be laying its hands. 

He read little political economy as a rule, till one day 
there came into his hands, sent by mistake from his book- 
seller, a packet of strangely disquieting works, translated 
from Russian and German. As he read, the books hit 
him through a curious personal foible, as, indeed, great 
conceptions often do. He was a rabid lover of order, and 
unless he knew the house from cellar to attic was what 
Damaris called ''straight," he was unhappy and restless. 
He loved the country mainly because it brought less 
evidence to his senses of the presence of wreckage — human 
and otherwise. London was always unbearable to him 
for more than a few days, because of the miserable phan- 
toms who haunt its pavements and loom up its squalid side 
streets. But here, in the awful realism of the novels, or 
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in the even more awful statistics of the political eoono* 
mists, there stared him in the face the disorder of the 
human universe ; so many millions hungry, so much that 
might feed them going to waste. Room for all, and 
crowded alleys swarming with human beings like lice on 
the crannies of an ancient house. 

The idea became an obsession, till now he was bee to 
face with his own life, his own wealth. For the conviction 
came to him that he, personally, was a fisictor that added 
to the sum total of the world's disorder. In this state ct 
mind he came across the work in which the great Russian 
thinker, Tolstoi, dissects the cause of this evil, the human 
reliance on force. " But I say unto you that ye resist not 
evil " : night and day, of late, these words were before Mr. 
Westaway. For his wealth was supported by the arm of 
force, and protected by all the legal and political power of 
the country. And in the horror of the wealth came a revolt 
at the ease and beauty that springs from it; a mental 
revolt only, for by temperament he loved the refinements 
of civilisation. 

His was, in truth, a nature wrested from its inborn in- 
stincts for the refinements of pleasure by the intrusive 
appeal of those who in all ages have called with clarion 
voice for a new world, where the former things, the selfish- 
ness, violence, and impurity, shall have passed away. In 
the days of Savonarola, Mr. Westaway would have placed 
his coins and prints on the bonfire of vanity, and have 
mourned ever after for his departed treasures ; in the days 
of Luther, he would have cast off monkish traditions, and 
have yearned incessantly for the cosy comfort of a cowl ; 
in the days of Walt Whitman, Tolstoi, and Ibsen, he took 
to a diet of husks and sought simplicity in the cult of the 
spade, or rather, one side of him longed to do so. For 
fire-brand reformers achieve three results : they en])|mce 
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the conscious greed of the greedy, they ennoble the lofty- 
minded, and they make the minds of the weaker brethren 
exceedingly uncomfortable: Mr. Westaway was a weaker 
brother. 

At last came the music of the Jewel Song in Damaris 
Westawa/s full, rich voice, while Dr. Dayman held up his 
band to make sure that no one creaked his chair. 

** Ah, well," said he, as the song ended, " there's a fair 
world for them that can get it, and there's another. I've 
seen both to-night. I've just brought into this sublunary 
scene a hopeless cripple, bom of a half-witted drab— and 
in there is Damaris singing the Jewel Song. Gad! how 
comes it about, the Jewel Song and that knave-begotten 
hiat?" 

" And," said Mr. Westaway bitterly, " how many knave- 
begotten brats are not these Jewel Songs, these Wagner 
Choruses, these lime-lighted passions, answerable for? 
And as for that Chopin music, I wanted to shut the door 
on it It brought back the past." 

''The dear, damned, delightful past," said Dr. Dayman 
with a chuckle. " Well, I've loved many women, and what 
I say of one, I say of all — brown-skinned, fair-skinned, 
straight-haired and curly, matron and maid or little lassie 
in her teens — God bless 'em, one and all ! But I don't take 
things crosswise as you do. I've kissed my girl in the days 
gone by, and I drink my wine now I'm old, and take no 
shame to myself for either. And as for you, why, Gad-a- 
mercy, man, didn't you have that damigella of yours 
trained to sing ? * He that is merry, let him sing psalms,' 
I suppose that's what you thought," fumed the doctor, 
while Ambrose chuckled and wished he could have ex- 
pressed the same sentiments as vigorously as Dr. Dayman 
had done. 

** Her mother," said Mr. Westaway slowly, " was singing 
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like a bird when I first saw her — and scrubbing the floor 
of a yiUage inn. Yet she was a loving and a lovely gentle- 
woman by nature. We had a year of heaven, and then she 
died and left me Damaris." 

"The only thing in the world I envy you for," said 
Dr. Dayman. 

" Well, Ambrose," he said, suddenly remembering that 
he was not alone with Mr. Westaway, ** what do you think 
of it all?" 

The lad leant forward, his cheek flushing. ** It's fine," he 
said; "the music, I mean. It shakes you up, till you 
wonder what you're made of inside, to feel so." 

" Made of mud," growled Dr. Dayman, " and snips and 
snaps, and puppy dogs' tails, that's what you're made of. 
Just you sit on your emotions a bit more, or — or you'll find 
yourself in dock. You've to do with the plastic arts, with 
stones and paint," he said, snapping each word like the 
click of a revolver. " Pulse going anyhow, I'll warn. Sit 
on your emotions, will you, and come over and look at 
what I've got here." 

Dr. Dayman drew a chair up to a table, and opened the 
portfolio. He held each paper, as he took it out, directly 
under his eyes, screwing up the lids in the light of the 
lamp he had brought over fit>m the desk. Mr. Westaway 
sat watching the two, but Damaris had not returned to the 
room. 

" Sit down, sit down, and let's hear what you've got to say 
to that," said the doctor, placing a print before Ambrose, 
and folding his hands comfortably upon the front of his 
well-lined waistcoat 

It was a curious wood-engraving. Amid knotty tree- 
trunks and coiling serpents a naked man held the handle 
of a plough. From an attenuated figure to the left bright 
rays gleamed upon the straining horses and the man who 
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drove, upon a group of dancing nymphs, and a flock of 
sheq). In one comer a man drove a stake into a serpent, 
and in another rose a cluster of standing com. 

'' The light Halls from the left,'' said Ambrose doubtfully, 
after a pause. *'I can't tell about the dancing figures, 
though; they're out of it somehow." 

"Why?" 

" It's hard — the battle and " — he hesitated for a word — 
" ugly." 

** You know what it means ? " 

" It's the earth— the fight with it." 

"Ay, man's fight with the forces of nature — hard and 
ugly fighting, as you say." 

The doctor took off the lamp-shade and flung it on the 
floor in order to look at Ambrose more closely. He was 
surprised at finding so much intelligence. 

"The figure to the left is the sun, I suppose," said 
Ambrose, " or God." 

" And the dancing nymphs, lad, are the joys of the fight, 
of harvest and vintage, and the old earth licked with her 
own weapons. You're no fool, boy. Now, look ye here," 
he said, pushing forward another plate. 

Ambrose laughed. "That's plain," he said, "anyway. 
There's the moon on one side of the house and the stars on 
the t'other, and the cow and the sheep underneath 'em and 
man and wife going to bed ; in the storeroom it looks like, 
for there's apples about and the man's bill-hook hung up. 
They'll be asleep in each other's arms before long," he 
grinned. 

"That's as it may be," said the doctor virtuously. 
" That's Edward Calvert's Chamber Idyll, Edward Calvert 
of Appledore." 

" It's a thatched roof," said Ambrose, paying no heed, 
"a thatched roof that comes down pretty nigh upon the 
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bed — a r^ular old slee room, like the back bedrooms at 
Long Furlong." 

"Do you know why I show you these?" asked Dr. 
Da3rman, showing him the Cyder Feast^ with the breath 
of joy that blows like a great wind through it, the tender 
Return Hotne^ with the woman waiting across the dim 
fields, with that sweetest pillow for man's weariness — a true 
and faithful heart 

" No/' said Ambrose, looking up with the light of new 
thought smouldering in his eyes ; ''but they're mighty queer. 
Who did 'em ? " 

" I told you. Edward Calvert, bom at Appledore." 

" Appledore ? " said Ambrose in surprise. 

"Yes; of course you know Appledore well enough. 
He's pretty near one of our own people. But I didn't show 
you these prints for that reason. I did it because here's 
a man who loved the earth, just the earth that you turn 
with your ploughshare. He loved the sweet dripping of the 
cider juice, the clear shining of rain-drops in the sun, the 
sheep that nibble in the water-meads. Ay, a man and wife 
undressing themselves for bed, with the cow and the sheep 
outside, and the sickle moon watching their hours of bliss. 
Your fathers, Velly, loved the earth, too, ploughed it, trod 
on it and sleep in it." 

He stopped, carried away by the rush of his own fire. 
Ambrose drew a deep breath, and was silent, but his eyes 
glowed. 

" Edward Calvert, North Devon artist, that has yet 
to come into his own," said the doctor. " But that's 
no matter. You're in the land of artists. East and 
west, and north and south of 'ee, they be," he said, lapsing 
further into Devon. "Just look at 'em, the great Sir 
Joshua from Plympton, as great in portraiture as Turner is 
in landscape; Sam Prout, who dreamt dreams and saw 
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visions in stone, and who loved the very timber and tiles 
he drew ; Calvert, the earth lover and dreamer of the golden 
age, from Appledore; Thomas Hudson, Sir Joshua's 
master; old Nicholas Milliard, limner to Elizabeth and 
James, of whom Dr. Donne says — 

A hand or eye 

By Hilliard drawn, is worth a history 

By a worse painter made. 

Cousins, the prince of mezzotint engravers, from Exeter ; 
Richaxd Cosway, master of miniature, from Tiverton; 
Haydon, Eastlake, and Northcote, dreamers of history, from 
Plymouth; James Gandy, whom Sir Joshua found not 
inferior to the Venetians in colouring, and William his son, 
not fai below him, whose names are mentioned in Gandy 
Street, Exeter; as well as Opie from Cornwall. And the 
greatest of them all called himself a Devon man, for didn't 
Turner say to Cyrus Redding, * They may put me down 
among the Devon artists, for I was born in Devon'? I 
went over to look at the graves of his ancestors in the 
wormy old Southmolton churchyard the other day." 

•* And are there no Devon architects ? " asked Ambrose, 
his cheeks burning at the temerity of his thought, which 
Dr. Dayman guessed. 

"So that Ambrose Velly may be the greatest in the 
Pantheon, eh, lad ? Well, the list goes back to the sixteenth 
century and begins with John Shute, the father of English 
miniature painting, and the author of a book on architecture. 
He played a scurvy trick on England, though, for when the 
Duke of Northumberland sent him to Italy, in Queen 
Bess's time, he came back with his head full of the fan- 
dangles of Renaissance architecture. TAf first and chiefe 
Grounds of Architecture used in all the ancient and famous 
Monyments ; that's the title of his book, or a bit of it, at any 
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rate. Ay, you'll be in good company, I assure you, among 
the Devon artists. And reason good, for look what a county 
it is. Why, what is it you sing in church ? 

" ' O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord ; praise 
Him and magnify Him for ever. 

'" O ye Mountains and Hills, bless ye the Lord ; praise 
Him and magnify Him for ever.' 

'* 111 make a new reading. It ought to be — 

''O all ye children of Devon, bless ye the Lord; praise 
Him and magnify Him for ever. 

** O ye Tors and Moors of Devon, bless ye the Lc»d ; 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever." 

He burst into a fit of Homeric laughter that made the 
servants in the kitchen wonder what was toward. 

''Look at her, lad," he shouted; "wind-swept moors, 
thundering surges, soft rains that fall like gossamer, valleys 
deep in blossom, heather purple as the shadows throvm by 
old wine. Look at her, boy, and all this in a climate, at 
one moment iridescent like chrysoprase, pearls upon moon- 
stone, as old Calvert has it ; at another, clear, clear, clear, 
like a wind out of the North. Ye Gods of Olympus, what 
a land for a painter, what a land for a lover, what a land for 
a poet ! " 

Then he flung himself back in his chair with a laugh at 
his own vehemence, while Ambrose stood quite still with 
bent head. Of old the Gods met men at the turning of 
the road, and often but in lowly guise; had Dr. Dayman 
been fancifully inclined, he might have imagined himself to 
be Apollo, the light-bringer, for in the youth's heart there 
had begun the clear shining of that fair Hesperus, Star of 
the West, the finest passion of his life. 

But the doctor had descended to the valleys. 

" Where's that bottle of sloe gin," he asked, " that I sent 
in last night ? " 
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The doctor's sloe gin was famous, and, moreover, being 
niggardly in his old age, Dr. Dayman liked to get the full 
credit for his somewhat rare gifts, and even to participate 
personally in the enjoyment of them. It was often noticed 
that if, in the morning, a fortunate household received 
a crab from the doctor, the donor himself would drop 
in to supper that night, for he was excessively fond of 
crab. 

The sloe gin appeared, and Ambrose was just holding 
his glass up to the light, in order to add the pleasure 
of another sense to that of taste, when, with a soft rustle of 
silk, Damaris came into the room once more. 

"Now," she said, ''something tells me that there are 
drawings in that case of yours, Mr. Velly.'* 

'^ They're hardly worth looking at after these," he said, 
colouring as he touched the Calvert portfolio. 

"Well, you couldn't expect them to be," answered 
Damaris briskly; "for these are the picked work of a 
lifetime." 

" But what," interposed Mr. Westaway, " did you really 
think of those Calvert prints, Ambrose ? " 

It was chiefly, perhaps, a tinge of rugged honesty in 
Ambrose, a certain Rabelaisian faculty of laughing at 
solemn pretensions, that had first attracted Mr. Westaway 
to him, next to the brightness of his look. For poor Mr. 
Westaway had been so much smothered in the incense 
of sanctity that he loved a lad who had no trace of senti- 
mentality about him. 

" Did you really like those pictures ? " he asked curiously, 
recalling, as he spoke, the idealism which is so marked in 
Calvert's woodcuts. 

"No," said Ambrose bluntly; "I don't believe I did. 
I know they're good — in a way. But they aren't beautiful 
in themselves. There's that Cyder Feast^ the girl's a 
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skinny thing, and in the Return Home the man's an ugly 
brute humped up on a deformed ass; and in the other 
the man's muscles are as stiff as iron. They're not 
beautiful," he repeated, "though I suppose they mean 
things." 

He coloured furiously at the length of his speech, when 
he felt the three pairs of eyes on him. 

"They mean beautiful things," said Damaris coldly; 
" the long, long battle of man's spirit, the beauty of fiuth- 
ful love." 

Then she stopped, carried away by a sort of anger, while 
Dr. Dayman watched the two young people with a smile. 

"He's a pagan, my dear," he interposed, "a (rank 
hedonist. He wants round curves, hair that curls, and lips 
that pout. Leave the young rip alone, for he hasn't a 
notion yet of the beauty that's under the skin. Come, 
let's see the drawings," he said, taking pity on the bo3r's 
downcast face. 

The first was a picture of Mouth Mill Cove, or rather 
of the contorted curves of strata called the Black Church 
Rocks. The inky cliffs, the roaring surge, the echoes of 
the valley, the booming of the pebbles : the place is stark 
with power and vivid as the leap of a jet of blood. Mouth 
Mill is the chief landing-place of the district, and is used 
as a coal quay by the farmers; but even here it is only 
possible to come in with one tide and go out with the 
same. Wait for the second and the boat will be dashed 
to pieces with the cannonade of rollers on the pebbles. 

Damaris saw the failure of this painting; the rock 
formations were right enough, but the wave-lines were 
rigid, stone-carved. 

" Ah, that's better ! " she cried, as the doctor passed her 
a second. 

Through the arching strata gleamed the sea; set in 
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the frame of black stone, the waves shone luminous under 
a lilac sky. It was a picture of the peace that passeth 
all understanding. Silently the doctor passed her sketches 
of thatched cob-cottages and weather-stained farm buildings. 

** You think in stone, Ambrose," she said at last ** Vou 
remind me of Front's failure to paint waves. But the 
stonework is very carefiiL" 

Ambrose flushed, for he had hoped for louder praise 
than this, and, artist-like, prided himself on what he could 
do least well For at this stage of his work he was sending 
out tentacles into every kingdom of endeavour — painting, 
carving, practising black-and-white work. In some indig- 
nation at this curt dismissal of his efforts, he packed up 
his sketches and said good night, while Damaris accom- 
panied him to the door. 

" What's troubling you, Westaway ? " said Dr. Dayman, 
as the door closed behind Ambrose and Damaris. Mr. 
Westaway had evidently been in a brown study for the last 
ten minutes — a sad one to judge by his looks. 

''Dayman," he answered, "you're a man used to looking 
things in the face." 

"Ifs my business to do so," said the doctor placidly, 
from the midst of the haze of tobacco smoke that wreathed 
his great head. 

" It's not been mine," said the Vicar ; " for I seem to 
have made it my business to look askance at everything." 

"Professional habit, probably," said Dr. Dayman, with 
a laugh. He had no very keen love of the cloth, though 
be placed a high value on the individual worth of many 
who wore it 

"That's what I feel," said Mr. Westaway; "for there 
comes a time in every man's life when he ought to try and 
get away from the merely professional standpoint." 

"Humph!" growled the doctor, recalling a sermon he had 
r 
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heard Mr. Westaway preach on the great undone creative 
acts, the might-have-beens of the moral world "You're 
doing it too late, Westaway ; for there's a deal of sense in 
the notion of the old woman in George Eliot, that high- 
learnt folks get their thinking done early, so as to get it 
over once and for all. Thinking's like sugar — good for 
the young, but gouty for the old. * Omnia exeunt in mys- 
terium'; it's the law and the prophets, and you can't get 
beyond it. I should have thought that the habits of a 
lifetime would have been a sufficient prophylactic against 
the green-sickness of speculation." 

''I'm in trouble, Dayman," said the Vicar, as though 
appealing for something less like a sneer. ** I've done the 
thinking, indeed. Now comes the acting. I'm going to 
leave the Church." 

The doctor leant forward, nipping his pipe. 

"Difficulties?" he asked. "Oh, come now. They're 
out of date. We've all agreed to ignore 'em. In the days 
of Darwin and Huxley, it might have been de rigueur ; 
but now it's the era of the reconciliation of soul and body, 
or rather, bod3r's soul and soul's body, and no man can tell 
t'other from which nowadays." 

" It isn't that at all. Dayman. It's life — the life of to-day 
that's got at me. Everybody is mentally alive to-day, 
except the priest and the mere drudge, and we are rapidly 
reducing the numbers of the latter. Here is the scientist 
pressing into the unknown world, passing point after point 
in the uncharted seas of life ; here is the social reformer 
daring the rocks of experiment with a spirit bolder than 
the purpose of a Columbus or a Pizarro. Look here. 
Dayman," he said, getting up and beginning to quarter-deck 
up and down, " we're on the verge of a new age of life, or 
we shall be when we've placed our footstep on the North 
Pole and the South. No, I'm not crazy," he said, with 
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a laog^ at the doctor's face of surprise. '' Think. What 
was it in the past that bred men of heroic stuff? What has 
it always been ? " 

War and exploration," snapped the doctor. 
Just sa And" — he pointed with the finger of pro- 
phecy — *'our inventions will in time make war — first, an 
aflGur of mathematics, and then, impossible, while the last 
inch of the Unknown will soon be mapped and surveyed 
on this globe. What then ? Shall we rot in spiritual in- 
action ? Nay, nay ; wider fields than ever the mind of man 
has conceived are opening before us daily — fields where the 
vistas are more awful than any floes of polar ice ; for with 
matter that exists on many more planes than our common 
senses show, and with age-long life coming daily within our 
certain knowledge, who can say what we shall be ? " 

** I don't see why all this should prevent you from dis- 
tributing blankets, or even offering prayer. Behind it all 
— all these planes of matter — is the Unknown — the Un- 
known God, if you will. It strikes me we'll want a damned 
sight more prayer than ever before, if what you say is 
true. And I grant you there do seem to be a few staggering 
Dacts about the universe. Anyway, put it at its lowest, 
your order is urbane ; it oils things a bit, organises a lot 
of charity, and employs the energies of an immense num- 
ber of women." 

"AH very well; but as you know perfectly, that's not 
what we're supposed to exist for. We ought to know as 
much about the soul as the doctor does of the body. 
And we don't That's just all about it We don't The 
people ask us plain questions as to what is the constitution 
of man, and we're still disputing about St Paul's analysis 
of the human organism. We can't tell the nations half as 
much as a man who looks into all the creeds and picks out 
the little gem of truth that each enshrines ; no, nor half as 
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much as the scientist who can talk of nothing but the 
fourth dimension. And why have we nothing to tell? 
Because it's nearly two thousand years ago that we learnt 
anything. And of what we learnt then we've falsified two- 
thirds. We talk as if the message given nineteen hundred 
years ago was the last words from the unseen, when 
perhaps the newest message is in — to-da3r's paper." 

There was a long silence, then the doctor said — 

"Ay, you're right, Westaway; you must go. For the 
priest of any Church is bound to back his own Church's 
creed, his own Church's scheme of things. But yours is 
all so draughty." 

" So draughty ? " questioned Mr. Westaway. 

"Why, yes. Like other old folks, I like a nice cosy 
room, and here you are, tossing me out into chaos, with 
a howling wind of doubt giving me goose-flesh all over. 
I like standing up to say a comfortable creed." 

But the Vicar's mind was turned in quite a different 
direction. For the oldest leaves on the tree shake most 
easily in the wind, and now Mr. Westaway was passing in 
age under those simplicities of the New Testament which 
every period has interpreted in its own fashion. The 
absolute literalness of the reading : " Give all that thou 
hast," had at first struck him painfully, then with con- 
viction. 

" The other day," he said slowly, with an inward gaze, 
"the other day I took part in a Cathedral service to which 
there came in procession, the judge on circuit, the mayor 
and corporation, the aldermen and police. They came to 
thank God for having raised them up. And the day before 
the judge had been employed in sentencing a poor, 
ignorant fellow-creature to hard labour for stealing a pair 
of boots. In the fanfaronade of trumpets from their gold- 
laced footmen sounded the triumph of the lord of this 
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world. And they came to the temple of the Teacher who 
bade us torn the other cheek to an assailant" 

" Well, top dog, you know," said Dr. Dayman truculently ; 
** for that's what all /Ao/ means. We can't do yet without 
judges and police, though I shouldn't care to be one my- 
self. Civilisation, at least in the present form, demands 
that quite half the people who carry it on should have no 
imagination. Look at that chap Darracott, for instance ; 
he's having a hell of a time. And for nothing more than 
just because he happens to be able to see pictures — of 
what perhaps didn't happen at all as he sees it I tell 
you what it is, David, you've got a temperature of 104 
degrees Tolstoi — and I can't operate. If you'd only 
caught something in 1/^, instead of something in tsm, I 
might" 

•* No," said Mr. Westaway, with a smile, ** 'tis I, Cleopas, 
who must do the operating this time." 

When moved below the surface they were David and 
Qeopas to one another, for in truth they were mutually in 
bve with their weaknesses ; for David was a student with 
more ichor than blood in his veins, and Cleopas an earth- 
bound, a carnal old rascal, perhaps, but heartsome, like a 
squire out of the pages of Fielding. In any case, one was 
the antithesb of the other. 



CHAPTER V 
THE KING OF SHADOWS 

SLOWLY the sunlight touched the billowy ridges of 
the old slates on Long Furlong roof, turning the 
lichen-patches into spots of gold, bathing the head of the 
one gable in warmth, and showing up the depth of shadow 
that still covered the walled garden, with its shrubs of 
fuchsia and hydrangea springing from the deep, mossy 
turf. 

Suddenly there swept across the bxm a film of rain, the 
drops shining like gleaming points of silver against the 
golden background of sunshine. Sighing, quivering, 
the damp gossamer of it hovered over the place, bringing 
out the goodly scent of earth and lichen, fern and weed. 
Then the sunlight widened into the peace of a golden 
dawn, and the sleeper within the gable-room sighed and 
awoke, fixing his eyes on the moulded ceiling, the glory of 
the house. Over the mantelpiece were the letters W. M. A., 
and the date 1627, interwoven in a design of pin&apples, 
with a long, flat buckled strap. This piece of ancient 
handicraft represented for Ambrose all the art treasures 
of the world, the awe of cathedral arches, the mystery of 
marble forms, the charm of painted canvas. 

As he dressed, the racy homeliness of the scent of damp 
earth came from the open window to his nostrils. These 
two powers, the sense of skilled craftmanship and the scent 
of the earth, were to be the dominant forces in Ambrose 
Velly's destiny, coming as they did from the two strains 
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in his blood, that of the Huguenot worker and the English 
squire. For underneath his love of beauty was the peasant's 
lo¥e of the land, his craving to possess it, handle it, own it, 
to make it his mistress. Out of this heritage of his fathers 
there had, doubtless, grown his desire to create in stone, 
the most material form of expression an artist can adopt 
Hence, too, no doubt, his instinctive love of Gothic, which 
speaks almost as intimately of the life of the soil as the 
very trees that grow from it From his mother's line he 
bad possibly derived his sense of the fineness of skilled 
labour that, coupled with the power of hand and eye, gives 
the plastic artist 

Yet a third power was to rule, but of that only Mrs. 
Velly and John Darracott guessed the presence. To a 
£uiciful mind, indeed, the fates always come in triple form. 
With the skilled hand of Minerva to give him victory in 
art, and Juno of the fruitful breast to give him the produce 
of the earth, Ambrose Velly might have fared well enough. 
But there remained to him, also, a third goddess, she who 
comes dove-drawn, but with the power of the great eagle, 
to spoil and raven ; for Ambrose, the altar of Venus was to 
stand hard by the temple of Juno and under the awful 
frown of Minerva. 

Whilst he huddled on his clothes, he glanced at the table 
under the window where lay Vivian's Visitations of Devon^ 
lent him by Dr. Dayman, side by side with a modern 
manual of heraldry that was his own. From the next room 
there came the sound of a man's yawn. As he heard it, a 
flush passed across the lad's face, for there in the pedigrees 
of gentle families stood the name Velly, now sunk to 
yeoman rank and possibly to sink lower; for in the next 
room, in the shape of his father, was a living incarnation of 
the slackness of fibre that had brought the Velly family 
low. Still, his ancestry was a comfort to Ambrose, and he 
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held his head the higher for it as he went downstairs to the 
milking of the cows and the grooming of the horses. 

An hour later square patches of sunlight dappled the 
blue slates of the kitchen floor. At the end of the table 
towards the fire the family were at break£ut, while at the 
draughty end near the yard door was the place for the 
retainers, now limited to old Caleb who, " man and boy,'' 
had served the Velly family for nearly thirty years. 

With a long squawk of the bendi along the slates he 
prepared for action, preEeuung it with hb usual grace before 
meat 

"Good stomich to 'ee, maister," said he, with a nod. 
"Good stomich to 'ee, missus; Good stomich to 'ee, 
maister Ambrose." 

It was the " Now, good digestion wait on appetite, and 
health on both/' but more succinctly expressed. This 
done, he addressed himself solemnly to the " good dollop 
of fry " that steamed on the table before him. From his 
round, weather-beaten face, fringed with a monkey frill of 
ruddy hair, his queer eyes, one blue-grey, the other reddish- 
brown, wrinkled cutely round the other end of the table. 

'* Market-merry last night again," he said to himself, eye- 
ing his master out of the corner of his grey eye ; '* and sour 
as a grab," he added by way of summary. 

''Your daughter going to stay with you a bit, Caleb?" 
said Mrs. Velly. 

" No ; her isn't going to bide over to-day, missus. Didn't 
know her was coming when her did come, nuther." 

His voice seemed to come, thin and piping, from far- 
buried depths within. 

" What's the matter with vour voice, Caleb ? It sounds 
going to pieces like." 

''Iss; there's summat in my oazle-pipe, I reckon. 
Twill be with me like 'twas with old Sol Sanguin that 
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sung tenor up to Holsworthy. The parson come along 
one forenoon and seed 'en standing up to his neck in 
water in the stream. Says he, 'Sol, what the gallis be 
doing there?' He didn't say no more than that, being 
a man o' God and bound to vent aisy. ' Why,' says Sol, 
'the bass up to choir can't sing to-morra morning, and 
here be I trying to get a hose (cold), so's I can take the 
bass!'" 

"Tis a bit of a cold, missus, thank 'ee, and I be 
already as deaf as a addick," he added cheerfully. 

"They calves down to Four Acres don't sim to me to 
goody, maister," he observed alter a pause. "Might so 
well shift 'em to-morra," he concluded, seeing that no 
answer was vouchsafed. 

Mr. Velly grunted in token of assent. 

"They'll be carr'ing the first field up to Blegberry to-day, 
I hear," said Caleb. 

"Yes," said Ambrose ; "they're short-handed, too. And 
as 'tis slack time, now ours isn't cut, Tm going over to 
lend a hand." 

"What's that for?" said Mr. Velly, rousing himself. 
" What's it to you if they are short-handed ? " 

"Nothing," said Ambrose, defiantly putting the bare 
truth. " But harvest pay's harvest pay, and Caleb can rub 
along for a day or so without me." 

" So you're willing to play loblolly boy for a shilling or two, 
as if there wasn't work enough for 'ee here — and mostly left 
undone, too." 

" Nay, nay, father, the lad's a good worker," said Mrs. 
Velly, with a scowl at the offending Caleb, who was 
hurriedly packing up his plate and cup in preparation for a 
rapid exit "Don't 'ee be so maggoty-headed, there's a 
good man. We're not the sort nowadays to ride the high 
horse." 
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*' That's always your way, missus, always was, «tanding 
up for the young varmint If I'd give 'en the buckle^tnip 
every time that you wouldn't let me, he wouldn't be tiie 
tom-fool he is now. Why, he's no son of mine; he's a 
molly-coddle, and makes himself the laughing-stock of the 
parish — ^and all over an old hare." 

** I only did what anybody who wasn't a brute would 
have done," panted Ambrose, disr^arding his mother's 
imploring look. 

'' Anybody but a gapper-mouth, you mean," sneered Mr. 
Velly. ** I shall never foiget it" 

One of the discomforts of living with Mr. Velly was his 
habit of repeating perfectly familiar unpleasant stories, 
merely because there was a sting in them. '^ The harriers 
had a good run," he said, "a matter of five miles or so, till 
a rum thing happened upon cliff top by Damehole Point 
I saw the hounds clear the cliff and scent the beach. 
Sure 'nuff, thought I, hare's took to sea. And so she had — 
swam out a yard or two and the dogs barking in the surf. 
Now what did this young hopeful of ours do, but nip in 
after her and catch her up in his arms with a twist of his 
whip ! Thought I, ' there's some spunk in the fellow after 
all.' But I'm damned if he didn't let her go, with all the 
huntsmen rounding on 'en from cliff edge." 

" 'Twas run blind," stammered Ambrose. " It's devilish, 
getting fun out of torture like that." 

There flashed from the eyes of both disputants the hate 
that comes of close kinship and close likeness, the ugliest 
sort of hate in nature, for it springs from the most intimate 
knowledge of all, self-knowledge. Blood of one's blood ; 
out of it leaps one's own cruelty, weakness, or lust, intimate, 
fiamiliar, abhorrent 

As Ambrose flung himself out of the room it was the 
incessantly repeated taunt, in the same old words and 
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phraseSi that produced a mad longing to escape from this 
life of hopeless struggle. 

" The lad's a good lad, James," said Mrs. Velly. " He's 
given to fiuicies, maybe, but he's no trouble in other ways." 

^ Fancies or no, that ladll give us trouble before we're 
dead and gone. You mark my words." 

*' Then hell only be the very spit of his father in that 
way, James. It's a deal of trouble you've always been to 
me and always will be. But there, 'tis what was to be. 
Menfolk be made to worrit, and apern-folk (women) to put 
up with 'em." 

" Talk, talk, talk," growled Mr. Velly. " You and your 
precious son be both alike in that Buzz, buzz, buzz, 
and do nothing all day long, like an apple-drane in a 
cow-flop." 

Mrs. Velly smiled grimly, for if there was any one at 
Long Furlong as useless as a wasp in a foxglove, it was 
James Velly, often " market-merry," and always as slack as 
a half-baked loaf. She often wondered what mental image 
he saw of himself in the reflecting-glasses of his soul. 
Then she laughed as he rubbed his shining, bald head, as 
domelike as that of his son's. 

" Let me tell you a story, James. Once there was a man 
in a dub getting sick-pay; so his wife said to their son, 
' Jacky, if all goes well and your father keeps poorly, well 
have a fortnight's holiday this year instead of a week.' 
If only you were in a club and could get sick-pay, how 
happy we should be, James ; for, my dear soul, you'd be 
more useful that way than you ever will be when you're out 
and about." 

Mr. Velly was not likely to go wrong for lack of plain 
q>eaking from his wife. 

Down the lonely lanes, through which Ambrose rode 
to his work, the central ridges were grass-grown and mossy, 
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the side-ruts deep in soft dust The long shadows of 
morning lay almost from one hedge to another, where 
gossamer threads had been spun that glittered dew-gemmed 
on the sunny side of the road. 

Built of grey, weather-beaten stone, with an outer wall 
like the line of circumvallation of a fortress, Blegbeny 
stands almost on the clifb. The sea wind whistles about 
its huddled shoulders, the rain lashes its crouching back. 
No window looks directly seaward, and the front door 
opens into a tiny square pleasaunce enclosed on all sides 
by high walls and crowded with fuchsias, myrtles, and 
rockwork. The wind blows ^^true" up at Blegberry, for 
there are no trees to groan and protest, only a low stone 
house built for noiseless resistance. 

To-day, as Ambrose stood on the cart he was loading, 
the whole coast-line lay plain before him on both sides of 
Hartland Point The long ridges of shark-tooth rocks 
that line the foot of the cliffs gleamed black as jet in the 
glimpses of them revealed by the foam of the tide. 
Needle-points of rock out beyond, in the spray of the 
churning tide, blazed with the cruel glitter of steel in the sun- 
light. Headland after headland, contorted into grotesque 
shapes aeons ago by the upheavals of the strata and now 
grass-grown, with nodding heads of sea-pinks in the cre- 
vices, crouched prone, with sphinx-like heads gazing over 
the tossing lines of Atlantic rollers. Smoothlands, at 
whose foot the tragedy of the Flying Foam had taken 
place, rose just below the field they were saving, like the 
upward sweep of a wave arrested in mid-course. From its 
verge there was a fall of seventy-five feet to the sea, 
straight as a plummet could drop, while bell-heather glowed 
all up the landward side. The light gleamed on the light- 
houses of Lundy, ten miles away, over the laughing ripples 
of the sun-flecked waves. Away in the west the dim forms 
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of Comish headlands rose* blue-grey in the silver of the 



" Landy high, sign of dry ; 
Lundy pUio, sign of rain," 

said Michael Prust, the man who was loading by the side 
of Ambrose. He paused to dash the sweat from his face 
with the back of a hairy, sun-burnt hand. 

" And which is it to-day? " asked Ambrose. 

" Blest if I know. Ever bin to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
mister?" he asked, using the local synonym for Lundy, 
derived from the name of its owner. 

" No ; nor don't expect to." 

*^ No more don't I, if you come to that. But I've been 
over there," he said, pointing to the island ; '* went over in 
the Gannet from Appledore, and pretty nigh left my inside 
behind. There's a mort of fine granite there, though." 

"Tis a bit of Dartmoor cropped up, they say. In 
Jubilee year Lundy ran short of water," said Ambrose, 
'' but when a thunderstorm with clouds of rain came upon 
Dartmoor, the springs of Lundy filled." 

*' A bit of learning's a fine thing," said Michael. '* That's 
what I say if my boys take to miching from school, for 
they'm 'nointed chaps, they be." 

*'How many is it now, Michael?" shouted Abraham 
Ridd. 

"Well, now, you've asked a question," said Michael with 
a wink. *' Whether it were nine or ten the last time missus 
counted 'em, I'm danged if I can tell 'ee." 

" Iss," said William Crocker, a long, melancholy Jaques 
of a man, with a face like an ancient horn-lanthom for 
obscurity and bewilderment, ''that's a trade that never 
fails." 

" How many is it now. Bill ? " asked Prust. 

" Nineteen, as I'm a living sinner," said Bill ; '' us tried 
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hard for the twentieth, but our second girl had a mishap in 
the fall, and that made up the twenty." 

" Ay, it tries a man, it do," said Ridd ; *' and *ti$ wonder- 
ful what becomes of a pound of cheese with a fiunily 
like that" 

" But there's nineteen golden sovereigns laid by for 'em,* 
said BiU. 

"And none for the little twentieth?" asked Ambrose. 

" Well, you couldn't look for it for the like of that Bom 
wrong side of the blanket, you see, maister." 

So little twentieth had to learn early in life the nature of 
the world's justice. 

"But pretty much alike when they get here," said 
Ambrose. 

" So they be, so they be," chorussed the other three. 

The husks and dust of the corn-sheaves gathered thickly 
on everything as the blazing heat of the midday hours 
passed over the field. The firkins of beer were emptied, 
and still the dusty skins, parched throats, and bloodshot 
eyes of the labourers called for more. 

" Here's the drinkings, praise be ! " said Prust at length, 
as the fragrance of hot tea and the scent of saffron cakes 
became perceptible along the lane outside the field. 

The boy who had wheeled up the cans sat on a corn- 
sheaf grinning at the men's talk as they stretched out in 
the shadow of the loaded wagon, wielding clasp knives over 
the great flat drinking cakes. Old Prust still lovingly 
dandled his beer firkin ; the tea he valued as bringing out 
the sweat, but the beer for joy. 

The horses harnessed to the wagon drooped wearily over 
their nose-bags, and the bright red handkerchiefs of the 
men flamed in the light that caught the steel of the prongs 
and the metal points of the harness. 

" Old mare's got a Devon coat-of-arms," said Bill Crocker, 
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pointing to the broken knees of the near horse, as he tipped 
up the tea-can and in so doing poured a pint or two over 
himself. 

"As spry as a cow with a musket, Bill, you be," said Pnist. 

"Anyway," said the horseman huffily, offended at the 
slight to one of his charges, *' her's got the strain of old 
Jennifer to the making of her." 

The other men regarded the old mare with new respect, 
for Jennifer is the Damons horse of the district — the Pretty 
Polly of North Devon. Her mother was a Spanish jennet 
saved from a wreck when in foal. Her offspring, thus 
strangely dropped, saved hundreds of lives by her clever- 
ness in dashing in and out of the surf, so that her rider 
could help the wrecked. In the end Jennifer became an 
heiress, for fifty pounds was left her by will, so that she 
should never fall upon evil days, and her descendants, 
however jaded and wind-broken, have a reputation still. 

" Hark to the ground say ! " said Prust suddenly. 

All held cans and cakes suspended while the awesome 
roll of the pebbles on the beaches below came up like the 
muffled beating of drums. 

" Look there ! " called the boy, who had climbed on to 
the half-loaded wagon. Following the direction of his 
outstretched finger the men gazed seaward. 

Light puffs of mist, like smoke-wreaths from an unseen 
fire, were blowing inland from the sea, coming every in- 
stant thicker and thicker. The mist curtains had dropped 
over Lundy and the Welsh coast ; but silver points of light 
still flickered here and there on the sea. Westward the 
coast-line was blotted out, while they watched the smoke- 
drifts gather, apparently driving hot blasts of air before 
them. Still, dun fingers worked on cliff and field till Hart- 
land Quay was gone and a lowering cloud of November 
fog took its place. 
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" It comes with a breath and goes with another," said 
Michael solemnly. 

*' Best get on with this load before it catches iis»" said 
Ambrose, leaping up. 

Suddenly all the chatter ceased, and old Prust mattered, 
" The ground say didn't speak for nort** Then a rever- 
berating sound, like minute guns, came firom the coast- 
guard station at Hartland. 

" From Padstow Point to Hartland Light, 
A watery grare by day and night,** 

said Michael. 

By the time the load was carried a man could scarce see 
his hand before his lace, and the men walked back to the 
bam at Blegberry in a thick, reddish haze that magnified 
the size of everything till it seemed grotesque. 

Up in the rough rafters of the bam bright pigeon eyes 
peeped at the group of men settled in the hay. There 
came a sleepy ** rookety coo " from time to time, and a 
feather, soft and silvery, would drop from a well-preened 
wing. The mist filled the shadowy comers and hid the 
outlines of the carts at the far end, while over the half- 
open doorway the world apparently ceased in the thick 
wool of fog. 

Michael Prust, the conversationalist of the party, felt the 
influences of time and place ; he became reminiscent 

" Us shan't carr' that field to-day," said Crocker. 

"'Twas laid down as us shouldn't," said Michael 
" Same as all things be laid down." 

His voice sounded dreamy, and the sleepy fingers of the 
dense quiet, combined with tobacco, began to lull every- 
body into a dream. The farmer himself was away, so that 
further activity than waiting seemed uncalled for. 

"I followed the sea first 'long," said Pmst, ''till I 
married Susan and come to live here. I was mate of the 
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UnUy to Brixham, and Susan's sister was married to the 
skipper of her. That's how I got Susan. Twas all 
through being laid down for us." 

"Drive on, Michael," said Abraham Ridd; ''you'm 
pretty nigh as long getting to it as the donkey was when 
they walked with a carrot two inches off his nose." 

''The UfUty put out 'pon a fair wind of a Tuesday 
morning," said Prust, his voice beginning to drone like the 
rhythm of a chanty. " Us didn't mean to be out long, for 
skipper's missus, my Susan's sister, was near her lying-in, 
and skipper'd got her on his mind; but come Tuesday 
night the wind shifted sudden, and there wasn't a chance 
of us getting in for hours. I dunno how it come about, 
but I reckon the old man lost his nerve. Anyway, there 
was something wrong aloft, and the skipper went up, and 
come down quicker than he meant, with his shoulder out 
and the wind against our getting back. 

"We carred 'en below and there a lay. And 'twas 
Friday night afore us got 'en to a doctor, and his collar 
bone broke, too, as they found after. 

" • Tis like a circle,' said he, * there'll be no getting out 
of it till there's been more trouble. Somebody's been ill- 
wishing us.' And I knowed he was thinking 'pon the missus. 
But the two of us that was left did our best to work the 
boat and keep 'en up. There was but cocoa for 'en to 
drink, and by Friday the Unity made the bay. Never had 
I been so glad afore to pass the old Hob's nose. 'Twas 
coming in darkish and the shore-lights began to start. 
The skipper's little house looks out right over the bay, and 
most the first lights o' Brixham that you see is from their 
windows. That's what I was looking for, and then I seed 
'em, two little points of yellow from the cliffs. Now I'd 
seen one light scores o' times, but now they'd a light up- 
stairs and down. Then I went below. 
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*' * Jim,' says I, ' there's two lights up home-along.' 

" ' Then the cheeld's come,' saith he ; *{orI told 'em to 
put a light in the parlour if 'twas so afore I got in.' 

" I signalled for help the minute I could, and they got 'en 
up to hospital. I left 'en patching him up, whilst I stepped 
along quick to get the news about 'en up home along. 

" Twas a bit dim in the passage, and afore I'd well shot 
to the door behind me there was a bundle shoved into my 
arms without so much as a by-your-leave, and most o' Susan 
followed it. I'm the same height as the skipper, and Susan 
took me for 'en. 

'*' Here's a present for 'ee, Jim,' says she, 'the big 
boy you've been wanting so.' They'd had but little nuuds 
afore. Then her called out, for her'd found her mistake. 
Now, I'm timid mostly, but that night, with the bustle I'd 
been in for days, I'd ha' kissed a boat-load of girls as easy 
as winked. So I just held tight to her and the bundle, and 
says I — 

" * But Where's my present, Susan ? ' And somehow her 
give it to me." 

Ambrose watched Prust's sea-blue eyes grow misty, like 
the steely surface of the sea when the grey mist touches it 
with fairy fingers, for Susan and Michael were beautiful 
lovers still. 

Ambrose was silent in wonder, for this rough man had 
found beauty in a human relationship that he himself knew, 
as yet, but by the pulsing of the blood. 

Suddenly they all started to their feet 

" Hark, whaf s that ? " said one. 

Muffled by the layers of mist there came the rush of 
horses' hoofs and the shouts of men. 

** A ship ashore in the fog betwixt Damehole and Berry 1 " 
shouted a coastguardsman, as they huiried to the door of 
the yard. 
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" Come on, soce ! " yelled Michael, starting off towards 
the sea. *' I know the spot where itll be." 

Into the peaceful dreaminess of sleepy talk there came 
like an avalanche the rush of intense excitement as, guided 
by Michael who knew the cliffs better than the coastguard, 
they leapt the low field walls and plunged amid gorse and 
heather down the steep sides of the valley, till they reached a 
Q>ot whence they could dearly hear the waves breaking below* 

'^Here, mates!" shouted Prust to the coastguard, who 
were wandering like dogs on a false scent. 

Ambrose stood behind him, looking down on the dim 
outline of a vessel that seemed directly under the over- 
hanging brow of the cliff, though in reality it was several 
yards out Through the blanket of fog there came up to 
them the sound of hoarse cries in some foreign tongue that 
sounded like furious quarrelling. 

" Here," shouted Michael to Bombie, the chief coast- 
guardsman, "down over cliff 'tis for 'ee. I'll give 'ee a 
lead, and mind your footing. Tis pretty nigh like the side 
of a house." 

On hand and knees and clinging to every foothold in 
the almost nocturnal darkness, the men dropped over the 
diff edge. Ambrose moved forward with his tongue cling- 
ing to the roof of his mouth ; then he stood still suddenly, 
like one with poison creeping slowly through his veins. 
Below he could see the deck of the strange ship right 
beneath his feet. Then, as he peered downward, the mist 
wavered for a second, and he saw the leaden waves licking 
the rocks with curling, hungry tongues. The sea was snarl- 
ing, green and livid, above its rocky bed. He turned sick 
as at the sight of a hideous upheaval of human vileness, 
and as the mist covered his hair with a thick coating of 
tiny drops, the clammy sweat burst out firom every pore of 
his body. 
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He lay &ce downwards towards the diff edge, peeping 
into the cauldron of vapour with the snarling, coiHng tongue 
of green and livid spume below. Shouts came up, and he 
could hear Bombie yell — 

" You must dear out. Tide turns in half an hour, and 
the ship's breaking up 1 " 

"A chap with a chest like a hogshead," thought Am- 
brose, trying to pour contempt on a man who had done 10 
easily what he himself could not It seemed like an evil 
dream, from the first coming of the mist fingers to the 
time that there leapt at him from the cliff this revdadon of 
his own fear. Why had he been unable to fling htma^lf 
down the unseen path to the licking waters below? 

Ambrose slunk away unnoticed, when heads heffJi onoe 
more to appear on the cli£f side, but he knew what was 
happening from the sounds. The crew, French apparently, 
were drunk, but ultimatdy each man of them appeared, clasp- 
ing fondly a jar of liquor and supported by coastguardsmen. 

" Stark mutiny and worse,'' fumed Bombie. " First thing 
I tumbled upon was a pack of cards upon deck and the 
mate asleep by 'em." 

A man lay down close to young Velly's feet and hcg/ui 
sucking at the jar he carried, while Bombie aimed a kick at 
the sneering face. 

By the time the fog had lifted, twenty-three men were 
camping out in the bams at Blegberry, but Ambrose still 
lay cold and stifi* at the edge of the difi*; over and over 
again he saw the same scene; man after man climbing 
down where he dared not go. Old Prust's tale of bewitch- 
ment, of the circle of trouble, occurred to his mind as an 
explanation of this sudden powerlessness that had come 
upon him. 

But he knew very well that, after all, it came from within; 
since for every power that a man possesses he pays toll in 
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a oorieqx>iidiiig weakness, and straightforwardness is only 
too apt to go with hardness, and power of thought with iik^ 
capadtj for action. Probably the artist pays the heaviest 
toll of all ; for from his vivid realisation of pain and joy 
there qmng that tendenqf to shrink from danger that 
we call cowardice, and that egotistic pursuit of sensuous 
joys that we call sensuality. Ambrose lay for a long time 
&ce to face with the unknown depths of moral weakness that 
he suspected now to be his inheritance. For to a lad bom 
within sight of the cliffs, the fear of that dangling journey 
between land and sea is shame inexpressible. 

The tide was turning now and the mist rising, when 
Ambrose perceived a knot of men hurrying up the slope of 
Smoothlands, carrying ropes and an iron stanchion. In- 
stinct drove him after them till he stood at the edge of the 
cliff looking down on the strata that curved into a series 
of semicircles, forming the entrance to a cave that echoed 
with the imprisoned tide. 

** The cowardly hounds ! " said a man at his elbow. 

*• What is it ? " asked Ambrose. 

** Left a man's body behind and never said so. Fell over- 
board when she struck, and a lad says he's been carried 
into the wash of the old cave." 

Ambrose watched the men drive the stanchion into the 
ground, for from this the line was to hang by which a 
coastguardsman would descend the cliff. As he kicked off 
his shoes a blindness descended upon him, but his will 
conquered and he pushed his way forward, dragging slow 
feet, with the sweat-drops on his skin. 

'*I'll go down over," he said in an unnaturally loud voice. 
« I'm lightest weight" 

^ Better way let a trained man go," said Bombie doubt- 
fiiUy. " Do 'ee know where to look for 'en ? I doubt but 
yoa'U make a mull of it" 
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" I'm damned if I wiU," said Ambrose, getting warmer 
as he felt the eyes of the ring of men fixed on him. The 
next moment he could have struck the coastguatdsman fat 
taking the offer without any expression of astonishment 
The man's red cheeks, suffused with blood, his strained 
and puffy eyes, his great trunk were revolting to the 
lad. 

"A pottle-bellied ass," said Ambrose, talking to him- 
self. But Bombie took no notice, and merely adjusted the 
rope. 

The first step over cliff edge would be like a leap into 
eternity, but Ambrose felt it was far off yet It would not 
come till ages had passed, and he must live in the fear ci 
it. The next moment it came suddenly, as a thing leaping 
out of the darkness, and he was at the verge, noting as a 
strange phenomenon the quivering of the sea-thrift along 
the edge of the cliff in the wind that blew inland. He 
paused for a moment to compare this incessant shiver 
with the stillness of the grasses on the flat surface of 
the cliff. Then there came, from very far off, a shout — 
and he stepped into nothingness, feeling only the sickening 
strain of the rope under his weight. He wondered vaguely 
that it should bear him at all, but he was more interested 
in the grey beards of lichen that he saw as he passed down- 
wards, hand over hand. Then from the lichen beards he 
went on to think of Speke's Mouth Waterfall, for he knew 
that if one gazed long enough at the falling sheet of water 
there, the still cliffs on each side seemed, when one turned 
one's eyes on them, to be gliding upwards. They were, he 
noted, doing so now, like black polished slugs. 

As he watched his clasping hands and his springing 
muscles a sense of elation came, and in the stillness he 
shouted to the waters and the sea wind. At this moment 
of mastery he tasted the supreme bliss of life— the conquest 
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of the will over those inner powers that threaten so often to 
betray ns, the cowardice, lust, or rage that makes us slaves. 
With this joy came the most vivid picture be had ever seen : 
the sanctuary ring in Hartland Church; for the hunted 
criminal in himself was saved. The next instant his feet 
touched the foot of the cli£f and the waves caught his legs 
with a rush of spray. 

And brought a new shuddering : the picture of the grey 
pebbles in the pools that the tide left between the two walls 
of rock ; so would look a dead &ce, livid, iron-grey. 

The next moment, churning in the sickening thud, thud 
of the breakers, he had seen it — the quiet face, the hair just 
stirring in the suck of the water, the partially clothed limbs. 

At the sight his fear was gone, for the dead face was no 
more terrible than the eyes of the old sheep-dog at Long 
Furlong ; he had looked in the face of the King of Shadows, 
and lo ! there was no more shuddering in it than in the sun 
at noonday. With a thankful laugh he proceeded with his 
task, the fastening of the body to the rope. 

His own ascent was made as lightly as any sailor lad 
could have done it. The gleam of the bird's-foot trefoil 
below his hands as he clutched the slippery grass on the 
summit was the loveliest thing his eyes had ever lighted on : 
below, the dankness of weed, the lapping of waves on black, 
jagged ridges; above, the gold of trefoil, the scent of 
heather-honey, peace and safety and — mastery. 

It was the moment of moments ; for satisfied desire is 
often bitter in the after-draught, but by the conquest of our 
weakness we become as gods. 

As they bore the body of the French sailor up to Bleg- 
berry, Ambrose felt that extraordinary powers of observation 
were his just now ; he seemed to have got down to the 
bones of things, to the beating heart of everything he saw. 
A frensy possessed him to draw the stark form and the 
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battered head over which lome fool had thrown a coat. 
Bombie, a savage, laughed Ambrose to himself; he himself 
was the bold savage now, for he lusted to draw a dead man. 

When they were opposite the old stone well-house ci 
Blegberry, Ambrose saw the dead flowers of every ''penny- 
pie" that grew in the interstices of the stone as he had 
never noticed them before, even when he made a sketch of 
the well. The iron dipper with the hole in it had been 
mischievously thrown into the middle of the road, and one 
of the bearers kicked it aside as Ambrose walked in the 
procession. 

Suddenly his eye fell on the protruding feet of the man 
they carried ; there was a dam, in some lighter wool, on the 
rough blue sock, a dam perhaps made by a woman's hand. 

At the pity of it, the men and the well faded, and he 
heard some one call out — 

" Hullo, hold up ; what's this ? " 

A minute later there came the cold splash of water in his 
face, and he found himself lying on the road with his head 
on a blue-jerseyed arm. 

" Turned 'ee a bit sickish, did it ? " said Michael Prust 
philosophically ; " you've got your mother's milk still in 'ee, 
my sonny." 

But Ambrose wondered dully how the water had been 
dipped from the well in a dipper that had no bottom to it 
Then he raged at the thought that a man who had just been 
over cliff should be associated with mother's milk. He got 
up hastily with the sensation of having fallen off a pedestaL 



CHAPTER VI 
THE LAW OF LIFE 

THE next morning Damaris Westaway stood looking 
down on the sheltered cove, east of Hartland Point, 
that is called Shipload Bay. The sea was gleaming in 
pools of rose-red shadow, that broadened here and there 
into glittering mirrors of steel-blue as the sun emerged 
from a smouldering bank of cloud mountains. Broader 
the light grew and more vivid, till the eyes ached with the 
reflection of it. 

Dancing in the foam at the line where the breakers 
seethed there was one human figure. Seen from the cliffs 
above as it ran across the sand, it seemed to be racing the 
cloud shapes that threw their shadow on the sea. Coming 
down the cliff path, Damaris watched the pinkish figure 
dancing by the side of its hard, black shadow, and when 
she reached the sand she could hear the sound of singing 
in a clear, half-boyish soprano. There seemed to be no 
words, but the harmony of voice and sea and wind was 
complete, for it was the wordless hour of joy that knows 
no thought, no fear of the future, no after-taste of the past. 

Damaris knew the singer very well, for Thyrza Braund 
had been quite the best dancer in the class that she had 
conducted during the winter. Thyrza also possessed an 
additional interest as forming part of the Velly household ; 
there was even in the freshness of her simplicity something 
of the charm that radiated from Ambrose himself, for both 
were frankly in love with themselves — Ambrose with his 
brain, Thyrza with her body. 

89 
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'* It is sweet to lie in the sun '' ; such was the sum total 
of Thyrza Braund's philosophy, and the only difference 
between her outlook and that of a little animal was that 
she was sensitive to more kinds of sunshine than the 
animal. She loved nothing savagely or greedily, but all 
pleasant things sanely. The perfection of her own body 
gave her the sense of bemg at home in the world ; she set 
her teeth in the bread and cream and licked her lips after 
it as merrily as the most immoral cat that ever roved a 
dairy; she put her lips to the cider as a bee might have 
rifled a clover-head. In summer lands she would have 
sucked the purple grape-skins dry with the pouting lips of 
a Hebe, as a mother would have taken the same pleasure 
in her little ones as a hen with downy ducklings. All 
unkindness was foreign to her nature, for she basked even 
more happily in human sunshine than in physical. The 
crystal clearness of her simple heart was an instinctive 
appeal to " Mother Damaris,'' who felt about such human 
butterflies as this what Luther felt when he watched his 
little Magdalen venturing alone into the unknown universe 
that waits on the other side of death ; for the big world is 
a strange place for little souls to wander in. 

At last Damaris called to her — 

" Thyrza, Thyrza Braund ! " 

The girl started, glancing seaward and landward and 
skyward, as if doubtful whether the voice were of earth or 
heaven. Then she laughed. 

''Why, Miss Damaris, I never knew there was a soul 
near," she said. 

She was not painfully embarrassed, for she danced up the 
beach on bare toes, splashing through all the pools and 
singing to herself. As she came nearer Damaris could dis- 
tinguish the words — 

I've got one lover and I don't want two." 
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Damaris frowned, for her own sentiment, in view of the 
waves and wind, had been rather — 
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Holy, Holy, Holy." 



"Why, Thyrza," she said, "you're quite mad to-day. 
And how is it you're out like this ? " 

" I done up all my work, and I wasn't well yesterday," 
aid the girl shyly, " so Mrs. Velly sent me out." 

Damaris glanced for a second at the angry red and white 
ripple marks that scarred Thyrza's neck, for she was slightly 
marked with the king's-eviL Catching her eye, the girl 
covered her neck with her hands, exclaiming — 

" I*m spoilt with this. I always feel it's there ; and I get 
to mind it more and more as I grow older." 

" But you have always had it, so that it's nothing new to 
you. Why should you care more about it now ? " 

" Because there's somebody that I like — like — like very 
much. And I thought he'd hate me for it. I wanted 
to be clean and whole for 'en," she whispered as she began 
to dress. 

Damaris understood, for her chief gift was a certain 
power of projecting herself into the lives of others. Even 
now, in the sore trouble of her thoughts about her father 
and his changing life, she was able to live with Thyrza for 
a few minutes. 

" Yes," she said slowly, " one would wish to be perfect 
for the man one loves. But, Thyrza, you must always 
remember that a stain on our hearts hurts those we love far 
more than a bodily blemish could do." 

In awe at this serious tone, Thyrza looked up from her 
task of fastening her shoes. 

" Why am I marked same as this ? " she asked. 

"Tis for your forefathers' faults, they say." 
But what have I done to have they forefathers ? " 
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"Ah, Thyrza, thafs the riddle of the world. If we 
could answer that, we should know all about oursehes." 

"But it wasn't his forefathers that brought all this 
trouble on poor John Darracott," cried Thjrrza, rushing 
into the trouble that was constantly recurring to her mind. 
" Oh, they speak shameful of 'en. They say he told a lie 
when he swore he was on the look-out that night But 
it isn't true, for I know 'en better than that comes ta 
And he's going to get the sack, they say; and there's 
nobody to throw 'en a good word, and he never speaks 
to anybody now." 

So this, thought Damaris, was the secret of the distress 
at the marred neck. 

" Never mind, Thyrza," she said ; " there's going to be 
a Board of Trade enquiry, and that will probably dear his 



name." 
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And till then he's to bear all their scandalising without 
a word," said Thyrza, with heaving breast. 

"Suppose," said Damaris slowly, "that Darracott's 
trouble should put an end to a bad system and bring back 
the old way of watching the coast. Wouldn't it be worth 
while for him to bear a little cruel gossip ? " 

" No, it wouldn't. For why should they tell lies about 
'en ? Tis bad enough for 'en to feel the lives gone. My 
father was a pilot for twenty years, and I know what it 
would ha' been to him." 

"Come here," said Damans, thinking more of Thyrza 
than of Darracott, "come and sit by me. I don't know who 
it is that likes — likes — likes you." 

" He doesn't Tis I that likes him. 'Tis maidens after 
men, these ways, you know," dimpled Thyrza. 

"Well, whoever it is, wait and be sure that it's the right 
one ; for if it's the wrong one, he'll spoil you more than 
ever these marks can do." 
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*' Eh, dear/' said Thyrza frankly, " I don't mind men no 
more'n I do varmints and angle-twitches. They'm all 
living, and that's enough for me. I like what's alive." 

** Yes," said Damaris, " we want the touch of strength 
that a man can give us. But sometimes we've to wait all 
our lives for the right touch." 

** I shall try and be struck for the marks," said Thyrza, 
turning Damaris's words to literal account. " They say that 
if you lay the hand of a dead person on 'em, they'll go." 

Tremblingly she thought in a flash of the French sailor 
whose body lay at Blegberry. " Anyway," she whispered, 
**they say you'll never have a baby with the marks." 

Damaris took the girl's hand, all roughened with work, in 
her own long, student's hands, thinking, as she did so, of 
the power of imaginative sympathy shown by the child in 
her sorrow for Darracott, in her tender thought of mother- 
hood. After all, the root of things was in Thyrza. 

"A baby with a neck all lily-white," she said; "that's 
what you want, is it ? " 

Thyrza's eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

" Eh, my Lord," she whispered, " how you know things ! " 

" Listen, Thyrza. There is more than one way of love. 
There's instinct; that's of the animals. Women don't 
know much of that, thank God. An3rway, it's not first with 
them. Then there's the glory that is all a dream of a few 
weeks. It passes, but it gives us the things women want, 
little lips that kiss, little hands that cling." 

" That's it," said Thyrza, sobbing. " How did 'ee know 
—to say it ? " 

But Damaris did not know: she only dreamt, as 
women do. 

*'And," she went on, after a long pause filled by the 
roar of the wind and the sea and the throbbing of two 
tender hearts, "there's a third love. The love that is all 
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star-like, that points upwards, that leads to the great beic^ts 
where the body is not felt, and the child of that love is no 
puny, crying babe, but a great deed that we call divine." 

Thyrza looked awe-stricken, then she said timidly, 
" That's lonesome — and cold," she added. 

** And not for you nor me," laughed Damaris. 

Somehow Thyrza's face had grown suddenly quiet; 
nothing of her former joy danced in her eyes. 

** The sea's quieter," she said, as they climbed up the 
cliff. ^'I always know how the sea is, and when there's 
a storm I'm mad-like. When a maid's like that she bears 
her children to the flow of tide and goes out with the ebb. 
I know how the tide is day and night Even if you was 
to wake me sudden, I should know." 

Damaris looked out to sea and noticed that the mist was 
closing in over the horizon. 

" Mother bore me in a storm," said Thyrza ; " and the 
months afore I came, her was never out of sound of the 
gulls. I mind her saying that ever so many times." 

" Do you believe all that ? " asked Damaris. 

" 'Tis true as the Book," answered Thyrza. 

At the top of the cliff they parted, and Damaris turned 
back towards the village. 

Hartland lies several miles inland from the cliffs, a group 
of low buildings crouching under blackened thatch or grey 
slate roofs, with little windows set deep in whitewashed 
walls. The narrow streets look windswept even in bright 
sunshine. An ancient plane tree leans against the end of 
Dr. Dayman's house, if anything so prim as a plane tree 
can be said to lean. The house, with its wide porch and 
niggard window-spaces, had been the Manor House of the 
Prust family, in the days when the village was a borough 
town with a charter dating from the thirteenth century. 
It is a place of wide light, where the north wind seems to 
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blow perpetuallyi yet the hydrangea clusters in the gardens, 
the lemon-scented verbenas and flowering myrtles bear wit- 
ness to the softness of the sea-wind that blows inland from 
the echoing difis. 

At the entrance to the village Damaris met Dr. Dayman, 
who at sight of her face, dismounted, and holding the 
bridle under his arm, prepared to walk back with her. 

"You don't look," said he, *'as if you'd slept very well 
last night" 

"Father told me what you already know," she said, 
'* about what he means to do." 

'* And ifs upset you." 

" Dr. Dayman," she said, turning on him angrily, " don't 
you see that it takes away the only interest in my life, cuts 
it off clean ? For here I had found work to do ; I could 
help, even more than father could, and now there'll be 
nothing left for me but to keep house for him and see he 
doesn't catch cold. For I have tried hard to help here. 
And although it's only a little place, somehow it was a 
human link. I felt part of a big family." 

"Do you know what I call you? Yes, you do quite 
well, Mother Damaris. I know all you've done. Dozens 
of girls pulled up, boys turned from louts into humans. 
I always said that there wasn't anything you'd turn your 
back on; nothing too low, nothing too dirty for Mother 
Damaris to handle, God bless her ! 

The doctor lifted his hat, as he was wont to do at his 
own lyrical passages. 

" Itll all be over in a few short months, I suppose," said 
Damaris ; " for, disguise the fact as you will, a woman is a 
man's shadow, her husband's, her father's. I've no work 
to do because I'm Damaris Westaway. Only I was given 
a little because I was my father's daughter. Look at 
Caroline Herschel, washing dishes while her brothers 
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swept the heavens with their telescopes, and she with long- 
ings as keen as theirs.** 

The girl had been very lonely, for her scholarly training 
had unfitted her for friendship with the country girls d 
her own class, and with all the force of her nature she 
longed to do what she called ** the real things," to be in 
at the doing of tangible tasks. True, she wrote notes 
and corrected references for her father, but she had more 
instinct for the practical than the scholarly life. She had 
found, therefore, intense happiness in the nursing Dr. 
Da3rman often gave her to do, in the mental healing she was 
sometimes able to bring. Although she was honest enough 
to know that her father was only doing the straight thing 
in leaving the Church, yet the blow had opened her eyes 
to her dependent position. 

With eyes that looked straight ahead she poured out 
her sorrows to Dr. Dayman, as frankly as in her childish 
days she had confided to him the broken toys that he used 
to mend for her. 

" It isn't a case of father and me, only. It's the case 
of one sex and another," she said. 

"And one generation and another," said Dr. Dayman 
quietly. 

"Perhaps so. Father and I love each other dearly. 
But it's the way life treats us women, that's where the 
trouble lies." 

" Yes ; you've no locus standi^ thaf s the trouble of it," 
said Dr. Dayman. 

" I have been educated to think ; but here I am going 
to be left with nothing to think about, except to cultivate 
my own miserable talents, which is like breathing in a 
bell-glass where there is no communication with the outer 
air. We're always being pruned, we women. Long ago 
they pruned our morals and mutilated our hearts by ignor- 
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ance and sedusion, ia order that we might be chaste, that 
we might bear children honestly. They only made us petty. 
They couldn't make us chaste that way, not chaste with 
the chastity of real passion that keeps pure for love's dear 
sake. But, forgive me. Dr. Dayman, for ramping on a 
platfonn." 

''Gad, Damaris, keep it up," said the doctor, counting 
an ebullition of rage a first-class feminine febrifuge. 

** Now they prune us mentally," she continued. " Oh, 
yes, they give us books and toys and bid us play happily 
in our nurseries, the schools and colleges that lead no- 
where. But we want our share in the direction of the 
world; we want to train our powers of judgment and 
responsibility exactly as men train theirs — by using them. 
Why, even the grocer in a back street has his vision above 
the price of raisins, his vision of a greater people to be, 
if it's only that they'll get better water from the improved 
town-pump. But we women have to be contented with 
the kitchen water-tap. We mustn't meddle with the town- 
pump." 

"Do you know," said Dr. Dayman, "that even now 
you're being tested in your power of sharing in the common 
life — and you're failing ? Would it be well for your father 
to hold office in an organisation that he no longer believes 
in — even to satisfy his daughter's craving for helping lame 
dogs over stiles ? " 

It was a blow between the eyes, but Damaris was made 
ci the finer stufi* that can take blows. 

" You're right," she said after a long silence. " But I'm 
so miserable. Tell me what I'm to do." 

" Put out of your mind what's going to happen to you 
next month or next year, and wait quietly; for wherever 
you're blown you'll make a niche for yourself. There may 
be going to be greater changes than you think," he said, 

H 
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remembering that the upheaval in Mr. Westawa/s life was 
not merely religious. 

" I'll try," said Damans humbly. '' But almost worse to 
bear of all is the thought of what hard things will be said 
of father." 

'' That kind of thing," said Dr. Dayman, " evil speaking, 
lying and slandering, is largely a matter of class ; for the 
lower the breed, the more savagely the human birds peck a 
wounded mate." 

Like Thyrza, Dr. Dayman's thoughts often turned to 
John Darracott, for, unlike Thyrza, he wished the man 
would leave the neighbourhood instead of persisting in the 
struggle against calumny. 

That evening Darracott sat in his room, with his head 
leaning forward on his breast, going over and over again 
the same round of thoughts, the same hopeless speculations 
as to what might have been done had he been at the 
rocket-house. He counted much on the fact that it would 
have taken at least an hour and a half to get the men 
together at Smoothlands, and in all probability the actual 
wreck was a matter of a few minutes. 

It was nerve-shaking to him, in the wall of isolation that 
had grown round him, to hear a low tapping on his door. 
He glanced round the room before he went to open it, 
feeling ashamed of the table piled high with dirty plates, 
and of the grate thick in layers of ash. 

On the doorstep stood Thyrza, her breath catching pain- 
fully from nervousness. Three times, indeed, she had 
walked up and down outside the house before venturing to 
knock. But one glance at Darracott*s face brought her 
the pluck that rarely fails a woman in desperate straits, her 
own, or another's. 

" I haven't seen 'ee for so long, Mr. Darracott," she said 
calmly, " that I thought you must be ill. May I come in ? " 
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" Surely," said John, the sound of his own voice echoing 
strangely in his ears. He was still working at the farm, 
but from his master he heard nothing now but a few curt 
words that required no answer. 

Thyrza was glad when the roar of the waves outside was 
deadened by the closing of the door. She understood how 
it must ring in Darracott's ears when she noticed how he 
started at the shriek of the gulls overhead, for his nerves 
were quivering like those of a horse that has been flogged. 

" It's queer to think I've never been here before," she 
said ; " but, dear me, you do show you're a bachelor man. 
Now, I'm going to wash up some of your things for you," 
she continued, turning up the sleeves of her dress, and 
giving him a little shove towards the steaming kettle. 

" Tis day of judgment like enough," she said to herself, 
"to have him grizzling like that, leave alone seeing his 
room in such a muck. And before I leave Til have his 
room ship-shape, and that look out of his face. That I 
will, if I stay here all night." 

Suddenly Darracott threw down the tea-cloth she had 
thrust into his hand. 

'* No, no, my dear," he said, " it won't do. You meant 
kind by coming, but 'tis getting darkish, and you mustn't 
stay no longer." 

"John," she said, looking up at him in the darkening 
room that somehow gave her greater courage, " night and 
day I couldn't get 'ee out of my mind. So I couldn't bide 
away no longer, for you're in sore trouble, John." 

In the repetition of his name she felt herself calling to 
be admitted to the depths of his sorrow ; he should not be 
alone down there, she said, repeating it to herself again and 
again with the faith that moves mountains. 

His ice-bound heart moved for a second, thrilling in the 
warm beam of her words and looks. 
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" My dear/' he said gently/ ** you oughtn't to ha' come ; 
for you're a maid with a good name to lose, and you might 
ha' been seen coming here. Whaf s to be borne, I can 
bear." 

** Listen to me," she said, holding his arms and stretch- 
ing a-tip-toe in the effort to comfort ; *' do you think that 
because I'm a maid, 111 let 'ee bear trouble alone? Let 
me help, let me help, John. I want to say things to 'ee^ 
for I can't bear to see they hard eyes, John — hard, hopeless 
eyes." 

^' My dear, my dear, what do 'ee want?" he asked, as he 
felt her sobs go through him. ** Tisn't as if you cared fior 
me. Thank God you don't, as 'tis," he said, loosening her 
hands. 

" Why ? " she asked sharply, standing very upright in the 
middle of the room, and stamping her foot. " What's all 
this fuss about ? I know everything that there is to know. 
The Ffying Foam wasn't even seaworthy, jibs all wrong and 
head sails worse. And for all a body can tell, with no 
signals aboard to send up. What's all that got to do with 
you ? The lying devils to take away a man's name same as 
this is ! And you, too, to sit down and bear it like this ! 
I'm ashamed of you, John Darracott; and I'm glad, I'm 
glad, you and me's not keeping company. There," she 
cried, stamping her foot again; "you're a poor-spirited 
thing, a regular toad under a harrow. And I'm sorry I 
come here to-night, that I be." 

She burst into an agony of tears. 

"Thyrza," said Darracott, in a tone that stopped her 
sobbing, " do you know what 'tis they say about me?" 

" Yes," she whispered ; ** they say you wasn't there." 

" And it's true what they say," he answered ; " it's quite 
true. I lay across that there table and slept — and out- 
side " 
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He made a gesture towards the heaving sea below, and 
was silent. 

Thyrza had often stood by men when they do the work 
that tests their manhood; she understood in an instant 
what this confession must mean to him. But in a flash 
her pity pierced to the heart of his agony. 

"Oh, John," she said, pushing him into a chair, and 
thrusting herself into his arms in a hard, fierce eagerness to 
comfort ; '* John, John, you must ha' been worn out ! " 

''But nothingll ever bring back they lives, nothingll 
make me the same as I was before that night," he said» 
while he held her close in the mere comfort of humanity 
that shared the pain. 

** But," she said in low tones, " I don't believe but what 
youll be allowed some day to pay it back. John, some 
day youll pay it back." 

" You thought of that too, Thyrza. And so did I. Ay, 
though you don't love me, us think the same thoughts." 

" And you didn't know what you was doing." She knew 
weU what the weariness of a field labourer can be. 

For a moment he thought of telling her the part she had 
played in his foilure, for in the relief of partial confession 
he saw how a full confession would comfort. Then he 
rejected the idea of shadowing her brightness with such 
an idea, and in the rejection of this temptation there 
blew on his heart the first faint breath of returning self- 
respect. 

" I slept like a log," he said evasively. " But you don't 
shrink from me, and that's something. Thyrza, you'd feel 
it more if you loved me, wouldn't 'ee, my dear?" 

She was silent, but they both knew it to be true. Then 
he got up and gently put her down. 

''John," she said hesitatingly, " hadn't 'ee better say it 
out open to everybody, same as you have to me ? " 
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'"Tisn't in me to do it, not after what I swore. No 
mortal man could do it" 

" And I've done no good by coming," she said sadly, as 
he opened the door. 

Shutting it once more, he came back and, putting his 
hands on her shoulders, looked down into her eyes. 

"Thyrza," he said steadily, "you've done more than 
ever I could tell 'ee. When you knocked at the door I was 
thinking there was but one way for me. But I know now 
that death's cowardice. I've got to bide on, till the time 
comes when I can do what you said." 

•* Pay back," she whispered. 

" Iss, lass ; pay back." 

The half-latched door burst open, and as the waves 
sounded nearer, he said, " There'll come a way if only I 
bide long enough." 

In that moment there came to them both from the sea 
the clear call of things high and hard, the things that the 
struggle with nature has always called for, the great renun- 
ciations that no history records, for they are written only in 
the annals of lives which end in unmarked graves. 

" John," whispered Thyrza, '* will 'ee give me the box you 
made for me ? " 

It was in her hand as they walked along the road to 
Long Furlong. 

Earlier in the evening Ambrose Velly sat drawing in the 
farm kitchen. There was a certain savagery about the 
great slashing strokes with which he worked, till at length 
he tore the paper. With a half-oath he seized another 
sheet, flinging the first on the floor by his side. 

The night was still, and a faint murmur of the distant sea 
crooned in at the open doorway. Suddenly a branch of 
wood, hissing in the embers, gave out a ripping sound, and 
in the nerve-tension of the moment, Ambrose started. 
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Then he flung down his charcoal and laid his head on his 
hands. He could see the ring of sunburnt faces, the out- 
stretched figure of the French sailor in their midst. 

But what he saw was not on the paper, for his hand 
refused obedience. Slowly he tore the second sheet across 
and b^an laboriously to draw the well-house at Blegberry. 
The drawing was a model of accurate memory work, and 
the completion of it a bitter exercise in self-humiliation, for, 
like a man who had set out to conceive a design of 
traceried arches, he ended by building a four-square pigsty. 

Leaving his drawing on the table, at last Ambrose went 
out of the house, ostensibly to stretch his limbs, really to 
find Thyrza. For he had only begun to value the girFs 
adoration now that it was beginning to fail him. To-night 
she had left the house without a word, and for days she 
had scarcely noticed Ambrose's presence. 

When he saw the two figures of Darracott and Thyrza 
drawing near the farm, the reason of it all flashed through 
him; she had gone to meet Darracott, perhaps even to 
visit him. In a white heat of rage he made as if to pass 
the two, but Thyrza would not have it. 

"Ambrose," she called, "Mr. Darracott wouldn't have 
me come back alone ; but you'll see me safe home, won't 
you ? " 

" Don't let me spoil sport," said Ambrose. " He must 
have a great deal to talk to you about just now. Of that 
I make no doubt," he finished with a sneer. 

Darracott stood silent while the other's gibes rained 
about his ears. Then he turned on his heel, and with a 
brief " Good night," was gone. 

Thyrza stood watching his retreating figure for a long 
while, then she turned on Ambrose. 

" I didn't think you were mean before," she said, walking 
down the road to Long Furlong. The shrinking look on 
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Darracott's face had efiiEured the memoiy of the high 
thought they had shared together, and she felt furious 
with Ambrose for the bitter shadow he had thrown over 
her evening. 

" I should think," said Ambrose, as he followed, *' that 
you might know better than to be seen with that fellow. 
Anyhow, he ought to have more decenqr than to let you 
speak to him." 

"And why shouldn't I speak to him?" she asked, stop- 
ping and turning on him. 

As she did so he caught sight of the box in her hand, and 
snatching it from her, opened it When he looked from 
the hedge-sparrow's eggs to her eyes, he knew why they 
had been placed there. With an oath he crushed the 
shells in his hand and flung them across the road. The 
box would have followed, had not Thyrza wrested it from 
him in time. 

Suddenly in a flood of memory there came to Ambrose 
the thought that he had in his hand a weapon that would 
destroy Darracott's chance with Thyrza for ever. He knew 
the truth about the Flying Foam and Darracott's unkept 
watch. Thyrza would never give the man a second thought 
if she knew the facts. 

Ambrose walked on while the battle raged in him. But, 
after a moment, the danger to Darracott was past, for he 
could not rack the poor wretch any more. It was as im- 
possible to do it as to give the hunted hare to the mercy of 
the dogs. 

But Thyrza had read in his face the love she had so often 
longed to rouse. With a heart beating to a suffocating 
measure she walked by his side, while the fleecy clouds 
overhead raced faster than her own pulses in the rhythmic 
swell of life that was thrilling to-night. To Ambrose 
there seemed to be danger somewhere, till in the mental 
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turmoil, partly jealousy and partly something to which he 
could give no name^ a solid band b^an to compress his 
forehead. 

Then he heard a quick breath by his side> that no stress 
of Thyrza's will power could restrain. 

" Thyrza," he said hoarsely, " Thyrza." 

As he stood still he saw the girl's figure sway. 

*'Did you go to see Darracott to-night?" he asked at 
last 

" IsSy Ambrose." 

"To his house?" 

" Iss,' Ambrose. Twas that I thought night and day 
about 'en and his trouble. For, oh, my heavens, he's the 
only one that cares for me in all the world ! " 

She was sobbing bitterly. 

" Thyrza, come here." 

Then, as he held out his arms to her, all the supports of 
will within seemed to give way. Yet falling, as it seemed, 
into an abyss, he still held her close. In a flash he saw 
the two sides of his life, the struggle to be an artist, to win 
up, to make a way that no one else could make for him — 
and this, that cooed on his heart, half a thing of flame and 
half of tenderness. Shoals and shallows it might mean, 
that he knew quite well, yet he stooped his lips to hers and 
aU the world vanished. 

" I've loved 'ee all the time," whispered Thyrza, " but 
you never give me a sign, and then I thought I'd sent away 
the one man that loved me." 

He laughed joyfully, as he whispered — 

" But now you know there's another. Which of us is the 
one you love, Thyrza ? " 

'* You know," she said, slipping her hand into his with a 
sigh of content. 

" Dear little soul," he answered, " you're wound round 
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my heart every way. We're almost of the same flesh and 
blood, for your ancestors and mine sleep together in the 
dear old Devon earth, where you and I'll sleep together 
years hence, Thyrza." 

What happiness he could give her, he reflected, laugh- 
ing to himself. He only wished it were possible to make a 
whole armful of women happy, for if ever a man felt a 
benefactor to the entire race of women that night, it was 
Ambrose Velly. 

" You couldn't live without me, could you, Thyrza?" he 
whispered as they said good night. '' Say it now. Say, * I 
couldn't live without you, Ambrose.' " 

"Oh, I couldn't. That's true enough," she answered. 
" But I was afraid somebody had told 'ee of this." 

She touched the high neck of her dress. 

" Did 'ee know I was marked, Ambrose ? " she asked. 

He pulled her to him and pressed his lips to the neck 
that troubled her so. 

" Ambrose," she said, " I do hate what takes 'ee away 
from me. You're for ever drawing and reading. You don't 
love me like I do you." 

" Thyrza," he answered gravely, " don't you know that 
if a man's worth anything he must put his work first ? He's 
no man, else." 

She understood this of Darracott's work, for with a 
beloved woman waiting for him, she knew that the man 
worth loving would go to his death, if the sea called for 
sacrifice. But Ambrose's work was so different ; for, like 
Mrs. Velly, Thyrza considered architecture, apart from the 
mere question of shelter, as scarcely a dignified occupation 
for a grown man, and when she thought of sculpture she 
always remembered the Italian men who bring round 
baskets of "images" for sale. 

Two men that night sat reading the first law of life. 
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which is written : " That ye bear much fruit." Darracott 
dreamt simply of the price paid for other human lives, 
where Ambrose saw the fair children of his brain rising, 
stone above stone, into the simlight, but they both under- 
stood more than Thyrza. Yet she, too, had set out on the 
long road which begins with the eating of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. And since Edenic days the way to 
the tree of life runs past the tree of knowledge. 




CHAPTER VII 
THE WANDERING GLEAM 

THE foUowii^ day AmbroK tnd Mr. WesUm; were 
to vint that dty of many sieges — Exeter. It was 
practically the fiist time that the countiy youth had come 
in contact with the life of an ancient historic city, for 
Ambrose had but little knovriodge of the western land that 
was one day to become an inspiration to him, save of hia 
own wild comer. What he saw in Exeter came to him, 
then, the more vividly for his dreams of what he would see, 
for racial love has a trick, like other loves, of flourishing 
most vigorously on short commons. 

Behind them, up the wide ridges of Stepcote Hill, where 
the guns of William of Orange had been dragged, there 
once stood the town houses of the wool merchants by 
whose wealth and enterprise the city lived. Now the road 
was lined with squalid houses, filth-encrusted and teeming 
with human life. Along West Street, once the oudook tower 
of the merchants as they watched their ships bringing goods 
from Spain, from Fiance and the Lowlands, hung torn 
bedding and drying clothes suspended by ropes from the 
windows. " Below wall," as it is still called, lay crowded 
ketones, among which Ambrose noticed the finn of 
Bodley, stove manufacturers. The name carried him back 
to Long Furlong, to the oven his mother so often bewailed. 
Beyond gleamed the river, up which the Danes came chant- 
ing their deadly " Aoi ! Aoi ! " to the assault of the Water 
gate. 

io8 
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''What does it make you feel, Ambrose?" asked Mr. 
Westaway. "What do you see here?** 

"That there's so much at the back of it all, so much 
forgotten, besides what* s remembered." 

" Look at the want and sorrow and sin," said Mr. West- 
away. 

" There's a sort of beauty in that, too. Oh, I can't say 
it, but Danes and merchants and squalling brats, somehow 
if s life. Thaf s what I like. All of it's fine, even the 
dirty clothes, and they're alive too, I'll warn," he said with 
agrin. 

** What does it make you want to do ? " 

" To fight — and win. Same as they did in the past. I 
want to build, so that when I'm gone, like those others, 
what I didll be here." 

"Ay, you see straight. You were bom for the lesser 
light" 

"What's that, sir?" 

"To live for your own purposes. There's another, the 
greater light, which is to seek not one's own, but to live in 
the life of others. Just let me tell you something. The 
saddest thing in all the world is to see the better way and 
have no power to tread it. Think of those followers of 
Him who had not where to lay His head, who live in fine 
houses and fare sumptuously — ^with this," he pointed to 
Stepcote Hill—" dose by." 

There was a silence, for Ambrose knew that something 
more than his pupil's career was filling the Vicar's mind. 

" But you live plainly," stammered Ambrose at last 

" But my simplicity would feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked. All my life I have had to say, the way that I 
know is too hard for me." 

The breath of a larger emotion reached Ambrose for a 
second, a bigger passion than even the love of beautiful 
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achievement, the greatest passion of all, the longing to get 
down to the depths of evil, if so be that we may help, but 
it produced a distinct sensation of antagonism. The sun 
was shining, the water flashing, the blood flowing merrily 
in his veins ; such puling as this was monkish anachronism. 
He hated it, and the hatred was expressed in a slight shrug 
of the shoulders. A poor wretch in the gutter would move 
Ambrose to a chance-flung penny, but he would whistle the 
more loudly after the encounter in order to forget the 
unpleasantness of it. 

Men like Ambrose come into the world trailing no clouds 
of glory with them. He had never displayed even the 
usual sentimentality of youth ; he never sang in the village 
choir, nor had he ever feared a hell, the usual signs of 
sanctity in the British-born boy. Yet neither had he been 
actively irreligious ; for, like a substance enclosed in a water- 
proof membrane, his mind had simply remained impervious 
to anything like spiritual influence, and the cult of humanity, 
of which Mr. Westaway talked, was to him merely curious, 
a sort of moral squint. 

Such men must learn of the earth ; there are no great 
voices for them, either from past tradition or to-day's 
appeal, there is only the school of the personal struggle of 
the world for them. Ambrose had but for ladder to the 
stars a love of seeing others happy and a dislike of causing 
pain. 

He had, in addition, his artistic birthright of sensitive- 
ness to impressions ; the sight of a berried autumn hedge 
against the blue would send his pulses leaping in much the 
same way as a great heroic act would have done in a soul 
more spiritual. All the senses, lower as well as higher, 
were very strong in him, and he was as eager for the joys of 
the palate as for the pleasures of the eye. Apples, straw- 
berries and asparagus not only delighted him, but made 
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him friendly towards other men who revelled in these good 
gifts, and Ambrose preferred to share his strawberries with 
another, because the spectacle of some one else rollick- 
ing in earth's fruits gave an additional edge to his own 
appetite. 

Then Mr. Westaway began to tell the story of how the 
Cornish rebels of the old faith besieged the city, and were 
repulsed from the west gate by the skill of a miner within 
the walls, who countermined above the besiegers' mine and 
flooded it with water from the weavers' vats that poured 
down Stepcote Hill, much helped by the miraculous inter- 
vention of a thunderstorm. 

" They were fighting over the Prince of Peace," said Mr. 
Westaway, " whose words they read to as little purpose as 
we do to^y." 

They went next into a backyard near the Water gate, 
where stood a tiny chapel, with clothes hung out to dry on 
the very palings of it. 

" When I was a boy," said Mr. Westaway, " I had an old 
uncle who was fond of exploring churches. He brought me 
here one night and we went in. *Twas then a bare, white- 
washed room, with a pulpit draped in linen, a great clock 
and a long table. Round the table sat three figures, a 
gaunt man, an old lady, and a boy. They were conducting 
evening service, that is, the old man was reading Toplady's 
sermons aloud. Now, who do you think these were?" 
asked Mr. Westaway. 

" I don't know." 

"The last remnant of the Calvinist Independents of 
the city, the sect of Cromwell and the Ironsides." 

" But they were faithful," said Ambrose. 

" It was but to lucre, then. For each of these Inde- 
pendents was only waiting for the other to die. Yes, that's 
what they were waiting for, that the survivor might profit by 
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the endowmeQt of the sect. That* a how the burning, fiery 
zeal oT the Ironsides ended in this ever faithful city. But 
the surviTor was trapped, after all ; for they found the 
money couldn't be alienated from a sect, and it went to the 
Congr^ationalists, who enjoy it now." 

A few minutes later Ambrose pushed open the swing 
door and entered the CathediaL It was the first time be 
had seen a great mediaeval building, save in prints and 
section drawings, and the first idea that struck him was the 
beauty that lies in cast shadows ; the second, a memory of 
old Sir Henry Wotton's theory that buildings were first 
drcular, because " birds doe build their nests spherically." 
For this was a forest in stone, thought Ambrose, catching 
another glimpse of what he had noted in the village church, 
the enshrining of nature farms in man's handicraft, the 
wave-ripples of arch-mouldings, the leaves of crockets, the 
human heads of corbels, the stone buttresses, clifi-like, of 
church towers. As he watched the faint beams of sunlight 
that stole through the mist between the fan-vaulting of the 
roof, like sun-rays falling on forest arches, a great passion 
of comprehension flushed all the boy's veins, till his limbs 
trembled with a fever that was almost physical For here 
was not a copy of the earth's beauty, but a sublimated 
essence of it, a suggestion of the characteristic loveliness of 
every nature form to be found in the temperate zone. 

Yet after a time he saw vaguely that this was not all, for 
here in the dimness was a spirit not present in cliiT forms or 
forest arches. What was it ? he asked himself. What was 
it that this possessed, that those lacked ? For a moment 
he thought it must be strength, remembering the story of 
Sir Christopher Wren, who, when all the steeples of London 
were damaged by a hurricane, said quietly: "Not St. 
Dunstan's, I am sure," so confident was he in the four- 
square strength of his building's walls. "No," said Am- 
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Inoae to binuelf, " it could not be strength, for the cliff 
butioiu are the very types of strength." 

The next moment he hsd found the answer, a strange 
answer to come to such a lad. For here he was face to 
face with the unseen that is enshrined in all great work, the 
unseen beauty that lies b^nd the seen. Every splendid 
thing that man creates is an altar to the Unknown Loveli- 
ness, of which he catches but fiying glimpses now and then, 
here and there, in a woman's &ce, in the features of a 
landscape, in a Fisgah vision of thought. For every 
picture, evoy statue, every building, is a confession of 
fiuth, not in the maker's own powers, but in that ideal 
beauty which is still unexpressed, when the picture is 
painted, or the building raised. 

So came the first gleam of the spirit to Ambrose, born 
of joy and beauty, yet never to reach its clear shining, 
except with the help of pain. For like the earth itself and 
the race of men, the life of the spirit is bom of "shudder- 
ing, also, and tears." 

Then a boy's voice soared up and up, beyond the vault- 
ing of the roof, beyond the city mist, beyond the stars, out 
into the rastness of the universe ; another gate or joy was 
opened for Ambrose, the magic gate of sound that rides 
the winds of passion, as well as the clear cold air of holi- 
ness. For this music, unlike the notes of his own fiddle, 
expressed, not the merry gleam of sunshine, not " the wind 
among the barley," but the vastness of the world spaces 
and of man's dreams of his future. "It doth not yet 
appear what we shaU be," said the boy's voice, pealing up- 
wards into the unknown. 

Gate after gate of the spirit was opening now, as 
Ambrose lost himself in thought, the greatest thought 
of the work), the perception of the vastness of the universe 
that we inhabit, vast both within and without It is the 
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most ftwfiil event, peibap*, io the mind's bistoiy, the 
coming of this consciousness, which makes t man, for a 
moment, as a god This place where he sat seemed to 
Ambrose a temple built in stone for the service of the 
infinite ; it explained the awe of the great lock shapes, the 
sport of sea and wind, that had been the companions of 
his boyhood. Ambrose began to fancy that among the 
angel hosts, of whom the sermon spoke, there must be the 
creator of this building. 

" What good is like to this," thought he, " to build like 
this?" "Some day," he was saying to himself as he 
stepped out into the street, so misty after his ovrn windy 
land of marsh and moor and sea. It was the gallant 
" some day " that makes the glory of these great hours of 
youth, for he had seen the wandering gleam that opens a 
way to the vistas of the spiritual world. 

An hour later Mr. Westaway and Ambrose stood on the 
hill above the town, looking down on the beautiful place 
that sleeps in the circle of her hills, with the mist of her 
chimneys lying over roofs and towers. Far in the distance 
flashed a silver streak of sea ; in the west flamed the sun- 
set, in the east a row of elms was sharply outlined by the 
intense blue of the sky. 

" The secret of life as I have learnt it is this, Ambrose," 
said Mr. Westaway, " sell all that thou hast and — not neces- 
sarily give it to the poor, but give it to the one thing in the 
world that you want. If it be painting, paint; if heaping 
up wealth, heap ; if helping the helpless, help. But re- 
member that it wants a strong will. For the roadway of 
life is strewn with the cast-off theories of the young. Vou 
know a man gets up on Sunday mornii^ with a great idea 
that is to change all his ways ; but by twelve o'clock on 
Monday he is doing very much like other people." 

" I won't forget," said Ambrose, who just then saw a new 
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earth, if not a new heaven. But at Long Furlong that -my 
evening the old earth was awaiting him ; for when we wonder 
at the spiritual marvels of Gothic architecture, we should 
bear in mind the monkish life of its designers, if not of its 
craftsmen, who at any rate contrived in gargoyle and crocket 
to get in a vast deal of the old earth's mockery of the 
Sublime and BeautifuL Dr. Dayman, indeed, declared a 
hundred times that he could feel twitching at his finger-tips 
the inspiration of a mediaeval humourist 

It was a pitch-daric night when Ambrose reached home. 
Afis stabling his horse he stood for a moment in the yard 
before going into the house. It was so still that not a leaf 
stirred, not a whisper came from the sea; but suddenly 
circles of yellow light flickered along the lichened garden 
wall, where the fiichsia bush hung over the heppen stock. 
As he craned forward round the gateway of the yard he 
heard the tappii^ of light heels and saw that the light fell 
from a lanthom that Thyiza was carrying. When she had 
tamed the comer into the road, he raced after her, the 
yellow circles dancing in front of him like a will-o'-the- 
wisp. The grass and sand of the gutter where he took care 
to walk were friendly, and gave no hint that she was being 
followed. 

To Thyrza Braund the marks of the king's-evil on her 
neck were a real sorrow, not, as they would have been to a 
practical woman, a thing to necessitate high neck-bands, or, 
to a clever one, a thing to foi^et. To women of her type 
the daintiest bodily purity and perfection must be the 
foundation of well-being; for the world where men fight to 
win what satisfies the mind was unknown, save where the 
simplest issues of duty were concerned. It was not the 
mere ugliness of the scars that distressed her, but their 
deep-rooted nature ; she felt like a cat who, starting with 
the dispositioo of a jet-black cme, has yet by some ancestral 
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aberration, acquired a brownish tinge. In her interconise 
with Darracott she woa the inspirer, she met him on the 
highest levels of his charactei ; but with Ambrose, so richly 
endowed beside her own poor natuie, she felt a sense of 
strain. So much in him was a sealed book to Thyrza, who 
r^jularly fell asleep over a bound volume of the Quiver 
every Sunday afternoon, that, in her love, she felt like a 
priest who seeks the most perfect creature as an ofiering to 
his god, for the body and heart that gave delight to Ambrose 
must have the spotlessness of the immaculate. 

Yet as she walked on to-night, the suffocating beats of 
her heart almost choked her, and even while she drew near 
the place of her trial, bent persistently on her task, she was 
praying that the gods would avert the dreadful moment 
For the wormy terrors of physical death, the chamel house 
horror, could be conquered by nothing save by the power of 
devotion : there was no spiritual sense to lighten the horror 
of that grim darkness. 

At last, as the wider roads opened in front of them, 
Ambrose began to see whither she was bound, for over the 
tops of the hedges cavernous spaces of opal light yawned to 
left and right, the meeting-place of sea and sky. At first he 
had imagined himself to be playing the Rabelaisian part of 
eavesdropper at an assignation, but it almost seemed that 
the scene was set for a tragedy, since it was for Blegberry 
that they were bound, a spot inevitably tragic just now, 
because, in the absence of a mortuary, the sailor's body lay 
here, awaiting interment in the parish churchyard. 

Thyiza turned into the quadrangle of farm-buildings 
which stands apart from the house. The dog kennelled on 
the other side of the road made no sound, for the straw of 
the courtyard muffled their footsteps. 

Strange tremors, like the whirring of a loom, passed 
from Thyrza to Ambrose, as he watched her in the crepus- 
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cdar light from the sea, while she struggled to open the 
door of the bam, lifting firm hands to its heavy iron ring. 
It was locked, and for a second she stood with hands pressed 
to her face. Then, lifting her lanthom with a swing of de- 
cision, she ran up the flight of outside steps that led to the 
hay tallat over the bam. 

At last Ambrose dared to steal up the steps in his tum. 
In the hay-scented stillness within, a shaft of light ran up 
towards the shadowy roof in a long column of tawny 
yellow; it came through an opening in the floor, from 
Thyrza's lanthom. Lying face downwards with his head 
peering into the barn below, he could see a ladder down 
which she must have climbed. In the rafters overhead a 
bat wheeled in wide circles, beating itself nearer and nearer 
to the shaft of light that pierced the dimness. Startled 
pigeons fluttered sleepily, as the rays pierced to their 
roosting-places, the beams that supported the tallat floor. 
At the far end of the bam, in the light that radiated like 
wheel-spokes in the darkness, knelt Thyrza by the side of 
a trestle table that stood out, bare and startling, in the 
centre of a cleared space. 

The light shone faintly on her features, showing up the 
mingled dread and desire that fought on them ; the dread 
was evident, but the desire only lay latent for the moment 
Then Ambrose saw her moisten the dry lips of great passion, 
as she tried with trembling fingers to unhook the fastenings 
of her cloak and the stud at the neck of her blouse. She 
was evidently afraid to move freely, lest something should 
awake. 

It was a needless fear, thought Ambrose, as he traced the 
outline that lay below the coarse sheet, the long shape, the 
rise of the trunk, the feet resting upwards, toes in air, the 
crossed hands on the breast 

At the hands Thyrza's eyes paused; it was with them 
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that she was concerned. Furtively, and with jerks that 
maiked successive efforts of the will, she sliiq>ed her hand 
beneath the sheet, slowly drawing out the dead man's hand, 
without distu^biI^; anything else. Then, kneeling suddenly, 
with sobbing breaths that shook her whole body, she placed 
the dead hand on her neck, pressing it close against the scan. 

It had large, coarse fingers, whose blackened naib lent to 
it something of the appearance of a claw, and against it 
the girl's skin shone like semi-transparent porcelain. As 
the cold struck downwards, (torn the skin to the blood 
beneath, the dread passed from her face, leaving only 
traces of past emotion, like wavemarks in sand, and tiny 
points of perspiration on forehead and nose. She pressed 
the hand closer and closer, with the movement of one 
getting life from another ; there was a suggestion of cruelty 
in the action, like the savage sucking of a starving child. 

At the sight the blood leapt torrent-like through Ambrose 
Veliy's veins and, as he jumped to his feet, the noise he 
made startled the girl. He heard her shudder and start 
away from the table, and the next moment he leapt down 
the ladder, crying — 

" Thyrza, Thyrza, it's only me, only Ambrose. Darling, 
darling, don't be frightened ! " 

" Oh, my good Lord ! " she sobbed as he caught her. 
The long shivers that shook her communicated themselves 
to him, and they clung together in wavering heart-beats. 

"Did 'ee do it for me, for roe?" stammered Ambrose. 
"It's the dead hand you came for. Oh, you dear, you 
dear!" 

He was pressii^ rough young lips to her face, her hands, 
in a transport of love and gratified vanity. 

"Did you do it for me, my darling; did you risk the 
dread and steal through the darkness for me f Say it was 
for me," he whispered. 
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*'I8S| lad; I coaldn't bide blemished when yoa loved 
me.** 

**Obt Thyrza, I'm not worth the terror youVe been in* 
No man is, but I will be good to 'ee always, dear." 

He was ashamed of the light gaiety with which he had 
taken her love, rating it as an extra pleasure, quite separate 
from the main current of his interests. 

But as he would have kissed her again, she held him 
away. 

** No, no," she cried, ** not now. I've got the chill of 
the dead hand in me. It must work till the marks go." 

** Do you really believe they'll go ? " he laughed. " Oh, 
Thyrza, you're a sad goose ! " 

" Oh, I donno, I donno. But they say 'tis certain sure 
your chillem won't be marked anyway." 

In the dead silence they heard their hearts beat, and the 
sleepy coo-coo of a pigeon above them sounded like an 
echo from the garden of sleep. In a moment, however, 
Thyrza went towards the trestle table. 

"No," she said, full of the pity of a natural woman to- 
wards the dead and the suffering, "I've took from him. 
You mustn't love me here, for that's an affront to the dead. 
He lies here to-day, but he'll be in clay to-morrow, with 
folks' feet treading him down ; but you and I have got all 
the days to come." 

Taking the hand that hung stiff, yet lax, from under the 
sheet, she slipped it back into its former position. Then 
she pulled from the breast of her blouse a little square of 
white linen. "See," she said, putting it into Ambrose's 
hands, "I wanted him to take something with 'en from me. 
The/m hard to poor strangers, folks be ; yet, maybe, he's 
got them that love 'en somewhere. I'm going to tie that 
round his poor bruised head." 

As Ambrose watched her, a sense of her lovingkindness 
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stole over him. He remembered the tenderness with 
which she would put down soaked bread for the chicken, 
or would sit with an ailing young animal in her lap, letting 
it suck her kindly, warm hands. He began to feel ashamed 
of his own crude hunger for self-gratification. For he kn^ 
instinctively that to Thyrza the love which had arisen 
between them was guided by forces that are themselves 
of the noblest, desires which demand their satisfaction as 
the holiest right of all While life called in her, he knew 
that to him she was but a passing joy. Then he dismissed 
the thought, for was this not, after all, but man and 
woman? 

Taking the fine linen from his hand, she turned back 
the sheet and did her work, with little sobbing breaths and 
trembling fingers, that were paid as a debt to the love and 
pity of the human lot 

"Why do you bother so about your marks?" asked 
Ambrose, as they walked down the road from Blegberry to 
Long Furlong. 

"I want to be clean, same as others," said Thyrza 
shortly. He was colder, she fancied, and walked purposely 
farther apart from her. 

" Why, when maids strip for a swim, they point to me," 
she continued. "Oh, Ambrose, 'tis the sole speck upon 
me, dear heart. I couldn't bear to cheat 'ee, if 'twas ever 
so little. I'm all fair else." 

The accents of self-humiliation, of devotion, struck out 
all there was of good in Ambrose's love for her. 

"Thyrza, whatever happens, I will always be good to 
you. Always, dear. For I love it all, every bit of your 
dear body and your dear soul and your dear heart." 

" I wish this night could last for ever," she said, as, both 
young hearts afire with the perfect trust in each other 
that sees no future that is unlike the present, they crept 
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into the garden. Here they found the house-door open, 
and just outside it, a burnt-down candle in a pewter candle- 
stick that stood in a flower-bed. 

** That's father ! " exclaimed Ambrose bitterly. 

^ they stood for a moment in the dark at the foot of 
the stairs, Thyrza whispered — 

"Yes; he's back." 

Her loving eyes were full of pity, as they listened to the 
dull, heavy sounds from overhead. 

All the past flashed over Ambrose ; the nights he had 
waited as a child, trembling in his bed, in fear of the 
wavering footsteps ; the unavailing prayers he had offered 
to a deaf heaven that father might come home soon, so 
that they might all go to sleep quietly. 

A fire of passionate self-pity surged up in his heart. 
Had he not himself his father's inability to resist the 
cravings of a moment's pleasure? This wds his inherit- 
ance, for he was a Velly, of a dying stock. He sank down 
despondently on the passage chair, while Thyrza watched 
him, knowing, for the love that was in her, something of 
his thoughts, though she simply could not follow them when 
they concerned themselves with her. For to her simple 
nature all the glory of the world was expressed in her call 
to him, in his returning impulse. 

At length, from the embers of the kitchen hearth, came 
two cheery chirps that echoed through the house. 

" Oh, the dear," cried Thyrza in a joyful whisper, " the 
dear of 'en ! He's come back, that's the cricket, Ambrose, 
thafs been quiet for weeks." 

The cricket had given her courage, it seemed, for sud- 
denly kneeling on the floor, she slipped into his arms, and 
holding his hands to her breast, whispered, *' It'll be all 
right, for I — love you, and you love me." 

To the artist, life is infinitely vivid in all its aspects ; 
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roand him axe things that profoke cariotity, that half 
reveal their secret and then withdraw; these he would fidn 
know. There axe also things that call for direction, for 
handling; be would fiun make, create, work. Above all, 
there are things that thrill the nenrei into a quivering 
agony of bliss; he must love. Thus in youth the 
thinker, the creator, the lover in him war for the mastery. 

Of this Thyrza, asleep in a blissful ball, with bar fingers 
on the scarred neck, knew nothing, though to Ambrose^ 
sitting softly playing with muted strings, the world was in- 
finitely varied, for in its circle were contained the concep- 
tion of the world's pain that be had learnt of Mr. West- 
away, the love of woman that Thyrza had taught him and, 
strangest of all, the wandering gleam that dimly lights the 
darkness of the spiritual world. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS 

SUDDENLY Ambrose noticed that the room where be 
sat was full of smoke, and that flakes of soot were 
falling in all directions. Remembering in a flash of sick 
dread that their insurance against fire had been allowed to 
lapse, he opened the door into the yard, thus admitting 
fresh volumes of smoke into the house. From the door of 
the stable a long tongue of fire leapt in the current of wind 
that was fanning the smother of smoke into a trail of de- 
struction. There were two valuable horses in the stable, 
and, as Ambrose ran across the yard, he knew that the loss 
of them would mean ruin ; so it had come, the terror that 
Mrs. Velly had dreaded for thirty years. 

When he pushed against the door he found there was 
some obstruction in the way. As he hastily stooped, with 
his left arm pressed across his face to keep the smoke from 
his eyes, he came upon the body of a man stretched on the 
floor. The terrified snorts of the horses reached him 
through the smoke, as he pulled his father out of the reek- 
ing place. In the next second he had rushed back, un- 
fastened the terrified creatures, and driven them out into 
the yard, where they stampeded wildly for the open gate- 
way, and awoke Caleb by the thundering of their hoofs as 
they passed his cottage. 

By this time Mrs. Velly had appeared, wrapped in an old 
grey dressing-gown. She was calm enough to give her 
husband a little flick with her foot as she passed him on 
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her way to the pump, where Ambrose was furiously at 
work. 

" Here, I can do that," she said, pushing him away from 
the pump-handle and beginning to work it with her gaunt, 
sinewy arms. Even in that moment of stress, Ambrose 
had time to feel a pang of disgust at the sight of his 
mother toiling like a man. Caleb arrived at last, and the 
three b^an to work furiously to save the interior fittings of 
the stable, the stalls and loose-box. It was vain, however ; 
for the place was littered with loose straw that bore the 
flames to every part, and by the time the fire was extinguished 
the whole building was gutted, with nothing but the 
blackened walls and roof to form a chasm of ugly ruin. 
Then Caleb and Ambrose carried James Velly upstairs, 
and when they came down they found that Mrs. Velly was 
setting to work to boil the kettle for tea. 

" Thank 'ee, missus, thank *ee," said Caleb ; " 'tis cruel 
hard, but the hosses'U be back by morn. They'll not 
stray far." 

"It's all of a piece, Vinnicombe," said Mrs. Velly 
quietly. " It's a losing game, but that I've always known." 

There was a smear of smut across her face, and down it a 
white channel that had been traced by smarting tears. 

"Mother," asked Ambrose, when Caleb had gone, 
" where in the world is Thyrza all this time ? " 

"I turned the key in her door when I came down. 
There's no call to let all the world see our shame." 

" How's it all ever going to end ? " said Ambrose, as they 
crouched over the fire, in the cold shivers that come when 
strained nerves relax. But Mrs. Velly's courage never 
failed her long. 

" All well, if so be you're strong, Ambrose." 

" How can I be, with day by day that spectacle in front 
of my eyes? And his blood in my veins, too." 
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"There's mine, too/' said Mrs. Velly quietly. "Afore 
you come, it seemed to me as if some soul on t'other side 
was asking me to give 'en life. And then, when your 
little hand pressed my breast, it somehow seemed my man 
himself that took his life from me. And now, though he's 
dead to everything but his d^radation, yet he's alive in 
you." 

" Mother, don't you see that it's just that fact that I 

hate, fear 1 don't know which. I sit here night after 

night waiting for his footsteps, with no power of work in 
me." 

He pointed to the torn canvas, rent and slit with a knife, 
that was lying on the settle. 

" That's how it always ends," he said. " To-night, after 
my day away, I was in better spirits, — and then comes this." 

He made a gesture of despair. 

"Lad, you must win up where your father couldn't. 
He'd got brains, so have you. He hadn't got my spirit, 
but you have. Only believe in it, and youll find the 
strength." 

" I know what you mean. I always said to myself that 
father should be the last weak man in the line." 

" Ay, you said it, you said it ! " cried Mrs. Velly in a sort 
of triumph ; " and you got it from me, for 'twas in my heart 
all the time before you come. Work, struggle, wait. Your 
chance must come at last." 

Pacing up and down the room, he wondered whether 
Mrs. Velly had thought of the new trouble that faced them. 

" The stables will have to be refitted," he said abruptly. 
" Where's the money to come from ? " 

"You must borrow it of Mr. Westaway," she answered 
instantly. She had, indeed, settled this matter in her mind 
long before the fire was even extinguished. 

" I can't ask that. How could it ever be paid back ? " 
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" I'm going to send Thyrza away, and ttie money saved 
through that will pay Mr. Westaway-^interest and principal 
too." 

'* How can you possibly do without Thyrza ? " 

*' When ruin's staring her in the face a woman doesn't go 
about finicking with her little finger cocked up/' snapped 
Mrs. Velly. "Besides, she ought to go anyway. She's 
getting too fond of you." 

Should he tell his mother of the relationship between 
himself and Thyrza ? he wondered. But, by some process 
of telepathy, Mrs. Velly took the answer out of his 
mouth. 

** She's soft," she said brutally. " She'd hang about 'ee 
and worship the very ground you trod on. But she 
wouldn't make a man of you. She'd only choke her hus- 
band with chillern and kisses. That's her sort." 

" And isn't that a true kind of wife ? " 

" Oh, she'd be true enough. She'd never forget. She'd 
want the man to be the same lovesick husband he was in 
the first month." 

" And I shouldn't be, you think ? " 

'' A man can't be, that's got his work to do. You want 
a woman that can open the windows of life for 'ee. That 
can look into the distance, while you'm groping over the 
next step. The man to walk, the woman to look far 
ahead for 'en. That's the way it should be. Not to 
care for naught but his kisses and his chillern on her 
breast" 

" He wants both sorts, maybe." 

"He may so," said Mrs. Velly grimly; "but till we're 
all Turks he won't get 'em. Not easy, that is, nor open." 

So Ambrose, naturally reluctant to bring fresh trouble 
on his mother, left Thyrza in the dark comer of his life, for 
the time, at any rate. 
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'' I believe," said Ambrose, '* that we ought to give up 
the fisum. I could earn, if I were to get away." 

Mrs. Velly held out her work-worn hands. 

" I'm going on," she said sternly, '' as long as I've got 
hands to work with. For to give in now, with the rent un- 
paid, is bankruptcy. That I'll never do, never. It's my 
very life to keep up the struggle." 

To Mrs. Velly there was, in truth, but one reliable way of 
making money, and that was out of the earth. 

The next morning Mr. Velly sent for Ambrose to come 
to his room. 

**Read that," he said, flinging on the counterpane a 
letter that his trembling hand had at last managed to 
abstract from a worn pocket-book that was more £uniliar 
with com samples than papers. As Ambrose read it his 
face darkened, for it was a notice to quit the farm on 
account of seven years' arrears in rent, coupled with the 
offer of a small cottage at a nominal rental ^* on account of 
the past connection of the Velly family with the estate." 

" I've made a mull of it," said Mr. Velly, as though 
appealing for his son's pity. He had been bom at Long 
Furlong, like his father before him, and he knew every inch 
of it, 'Mike the back of his hand," as he was wont to boast 
Even now he could still remember a time when every 
morning had brought a fresh spring of power to grapple 
with work, and every evening the comfort of work done. 

" Your mother mustn't know," said Mr. Velly. " I'll not 
have that. She doesn't know how bad it is." 

" But," protested Ambrose, " she must know sooner or 
later. Whafs the good of putting off the evil day ? " 

"It'll be pretty nigh her death-blow," said Mr. Velly. 
^'But it'll be good for you when the time comes. You 
ought to ha' gone long ago. But nobody asked me. I'm 
of no account in my own house." 
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To Mr. Velly the boy's return from his course of training 
had been a far greater blow than to Mrs. Velly, for in 
mental faculty Ambrose and his father were far more on the 
same level In his boy, Mr. Velly saw himself over again, 
and understood the pitfalls that life had ready, in a way 
that was impossible to Mrs. Velly's stronger will. 

** Pin-pricks," he maundered on, while Ambrose watched 
him, ^'pin-pricks, it was they that brought me here. All 
the slights, the raised eyebrows, the looks from everybody, 
from your mother most of all ; for they all meant that folks 
looked for nothing but what was bad in me. First-long, I 
got drunk a time or two, and after that they always looked 
for it again. I could see it. When I rapped out something 
wild, they'd say, ' Ay, there's his father coming out, or his 
grandfather mayhap.' It's been a regular game of uppy- 
down-daps mth me, putting up a cockshy and flinging 
stones at it." 

With a sickening sense that these were his own fears 
repeated in a stronger form, Ambrose turned away and went 
downstairs. 

In the keen atmosphere of a town, and above all, free 
from the malaria of imaginative heredity, Mr. Velly might 
have found strength to stand upright, for his very sensitive- 
ness to impressions would have been a help, since to such 
mimetic brains the country air is often sodden in its tran- 
quillity. Here at Long Furlong, like a dog with a famous 
sire, he had always been expected to betray the qualities 
of his forebears, and he had thoroughly lived up to people's 
expectations. 

The next evening, mth many cold tremors at his audacity, 
Ambrose set out to call on Mr. Westaway. It was the first 
time he had ever looked forward to a call at the Vicarage 
with anything but feelings of pleasant anticipation. 

One of the minor pleasures of Mr. Westaway's life was 
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the method and neatness displayed in his note-books, one 
set of which was devoted to genealogical accounts of the 
Devon fiunilies, and the other to West-country folk-lore 
and dialect It was a joy to him to inscribe the last page 
of a beautifully kept register, and an even keener joy to 
begin writing up a fresh one. He took pleasure in the 
smoothness of the paper and the sweep of his fine letters ; 
for if this world is full of the possibilities of vexation, it 
has also many out-of-the-way occasions of delight. 

He needed a little relief to-night, for he had just been 
the victim of the Rev. Samuel Vellacott's pastoral attentions, 

"But, my dear Westaway!" he exclaimed, "the step 
you propose will give a terrible handle to the enemy. It 
cannot but be a mere phase, a temporary aberration in a 
man so well-intentioned as yourself 

Mr. Vellacott was obsessed by the word "phase"; he 
repeated it in various connections, till his own genial 
purpose to make the best of both worlds proved so irritating 
to a man who felt himself a failure in each, that Mr. 
Westaway began to wish he had never been born. 

"I understand that it isn't the oppositions of science, 
falsely so-called, that are driving you to this course — I went 
into that a good deal once — but merely the want of a 
definite theological programme on the part of our Church. 
Now couldn't something be done by a more judicious 
course of reading ? " 

Mr. Westaway laughed outright, for Mr. Vellacott so 
evidently regarded him as an infant, for whom something 
temporary could be rigged up, with a teapot in lieu of a 
feeding bottle. The good man had departed with the 
intention of ransacking his library for Mr. Westaway's 
benefit. 

It was relief to Damaris, in the midst of her preoccupa- 
tion with what was called in clerical circles " the Westaway 

K 
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■candal," to bring Ambrose into the stud^, for be would 
svaeij not be occupied with either theolc^ or social 
science. She settled herself by the fire to hear his errand, 
rather to poor Ambrose's disgust. For the painful task 
of borrowing had never bUen to his lot before. 

"I turned back twice," he said, "on my way here, 
because I can't bear to ask you to help me." 

"You can say anything to me, I hope, my boy," said 
Mr. Westaway. " Perhi^ it would help you if I were to 
talk about myself first. You remember our talk in Exeter? 
Well, I'm going to act up to my convictions. I'm leaving 
Hartland and going to try to spend some of my money on 
the workers from whom it came. Now tell me what you 
come for to-night." 

Briefly Ambrose stammered out the story of the burning 
of the stable. Before he had finished, Damaris crossed 
the room, and, touching her father on the shoulder, said 
impulsively — 

"Father, we must help. Say you'll pay for the re- 
fitting," 

"Well pay inlccest regularly," said Ambrose, with a 
scarlet face. 

As she saw it, Damaris felt that she had embarrassed 
him further by her presence. 

"My boy, you shall have it gladly. Damaris is right. 
Get the estimate and reckon on me," said Mr. Westaway 
warmly. " I wish I could help you professionally, too. 
I got some curious information from my lawyer the Other 
day about what must have been at one time the estate 
belonging to your forefathers." 

" Tonacombe, you mean, sir," said Ambrose. " I've 
heard mother say that father's people once owned it. But 
that was years ago." 

" Ay, Tonacombe," said Mr. Westaway, " over in Mor- 
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wenstow parish. It's a small estate now, for one of the 
Velly ancestors divided it up and sold portions of it, but 
the manor itself remains, and it's that rare thing, a barton — 
that is, land where all the boundary hedges are the property 
of the estate, showing that it was originally held by the first 
settlers in the country, who gathered neighbours after their 
settlement." 

With delicate tact Mr. Westaway was trying to give 
Ambrose a lift-up out ot his present humiliation. 

"You're of a fine stock, Ambrose," he said. "Forget 
your immediate ancestors and go back to the sources; 
for those Velly forebears of yours at Tonacombe were 
straight in all the essentials of honest life. In all their 
records there's written the story of clean living and high 
endeavour." 

"Father, father," said Damans to herself, "what a 
gentleman you are, for all your perverse thinking." Her 
steadfast eyes shone on Ambrose with the light that always 
seemed to him far above his stature, the light that is full 
of the strength of the hills. 

" What have you been doing lately ? " she asked, as with 
the characteristic swing of his head Ambrose recovered his 
sense of personal dignity, lost for a moment in his father's 
degradation. 

"I've been a regular round of visits to the churches 
hereabouts, drawing the wood-carving," he answered. " I 
know why the old designers did better work ; they never 
carved from drawn designs as the modems do." 

Ambrose's chief attraction was that he always took the 
nearest person into his confidence, feeling sure that he 
would sympathise. He usually did, for nothing in the 
world is so engaging as a truly childlike disposition. 

Damaris sat leaning forward with her chin on her hands, 
trying to realise his life, his double life as student and 
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Gunner. For he was a relief from gentle scholarliness, and 
she was prepared to idealise everything in so vivid a area- 
tore. Although she had always thought of him before as a 
youth of talent, she had often laughed at Mr. Westaway's 
fondness for him. To-night she saw him with her father's 
eyes, for to her the Westaway house was a house of age, 
where even the low, easy steps seemed made for the faltering 
tread of an old man. But here was a thing of sinews and 
nerves and lusty keenness. She had once met him riding 
a bare-backed horse, and it now seemed a revelation in 
supple strength. For an imaginative girl will endow the 
pulpiest curate with the thews of a Sandow and the 
nerve-force of a Gladstone; the readiness is all In 
Damaris Westaway's longing for the real, too, Ambrose's 
life, with the scent of newly turned earth about it and 
the manifold humming of bees, was idyllic, and yet in a 
delicious sense, coarse, with the coarseness of splendid 
labour that strains in the traces and sweats in the sun- 
Hght. 

" I've been fanciful," he was saying, " in talking about 
people copying nature in stone. They did in carvmgs, but 
not in building." 

"How do you mean?" said Mr. Westaway, thinking 
that trouble seemed to be turning the lad into a thinker. 
True, they had been thought before, no doubt, these dis- 
coveries of his, but they had not come to him from books, 
since he saw scarcely any on architecture. 

"Everything in building comes from practical need," 
said Ambrose; "one man after another adds an idea to 
the ideas of earlier ones. Look" — he took a scrap of 
paper and a pencil and began to sketch — " the intersection 
of the circular arch gave the pointed arch. And traceried 
windows came from one man putting in a cusp and another 
a window slit, and so on." 
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"No one ever evolved a whole new form?" asked 
Damans. 

" They grew," said Ambrose, " every one." 

" I like it better that way," said she. " For bit by 
bit a great art is the joint work of man, not of a man. 
It's one of the finest thoughts I've ever heard, for by it we 
are all bound together, all seeking to express ourselves, and 
one helping the other to do so." 

"Father, too," she thought, "is trying instinctively to 
join himself to the work of his age." Flashing along the 
words came to Damaris a vague sense of a deeper meaning 
still 

More life, and fuller ; it sums up all the desires that can 
be. For from it springs that desire for the life of the whole 
that leads men to purity and unselfishness, since evil leads 
to the death of the whole. From it, too, springs the 
craving for personal life that hurls men down the slope of 
death ; in desire for life dwells alike the strength of the hills 
and the flame of hell 

In the beginning, say the mystics, the ineffable felt the 
desire for manifestation — and to manifest oneself is to live ; 
out of desire for life, then, came the universe. 

" It's wonderful, this progression," said Damaris, looking 
into the fire. 

" But it didn't go on," said Ambrose doggedly, " for the 
Puritans killed all growth in architecture. And now all we 
can do is to imitate." 

" One mistake of one generation, and darkness follows," 
conunented Damaris. 

She was inevitably turning all his thoughts to moral 
issues. 

"But that makes it easier to do the things that seem 
hard," she said ; " for if our bit of work isn't well done, we 
are breaking a greater chain than we can ever measure. 
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That must be what the Atonement means. For we are all 
one, the man that lives to-day and the man that lived a 
thousand years ago. All one, because we work at one 
great task, the manifestation of the divine." 

As Ambrose thrilled in response to the aspiration of her 
voice, Thyrza's devotion seemed to belong to another 
planet, for to him Damaris was an incarnation of the 
spiritual, another wandering gleam, like the bo/s voice in 
the cathedral. Of her as woman, he hardly thought at all, 
she seemed so far above him. 

Yet, after all, it was Mr. Westaway, and not Damaris, 
who had given him a fresh brood of desires. His thoughts 
were with those honest men of Tonacombe who walked 
their acres in the light of day and of other people's approba- 
tion. The very fact of the degradation of the present 
representative of the family knit the thought into the fibre 
of his heart-strings. Once back there at Tonacombe and 
men would forget there had ever been a Velly of Long 
Furlong who was constantly " market-merry." 

The next moment he laughed aloud at the preposterous 
folly of a penniless lad, who had just borrowed fifty pounds 
to pay for the fitting of a stable, daring to lift his eyes to the 
manor of Tonacombe. 

Yet, preposterous as it was, he began to reckon up his 
assets. On one gift he could rely : from the mere plan of a 
building set before him, he could paint a picture in light 
and shade, paint it as accurately as though he had set 
up his easel in front of its walls. He had even been able to 
visualise pictures of unbuilt machines and boats, for other 
men's abstractions were to him solid realities. This gift 
might gain him work in a large office, but it would be 
a mere journeyman's wage that he would earn. At the 
knowledge Tonacombe faded into a cloud vision, the 
merest castle in Spain. 
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All the while Damans sat in front of the study fire, 
weaving visions, too, and the centre of them was a man, 
as is, indeed, apt to be the case when the builder of the 
cloud-castle is a woman. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE WOOD OF THE GOLDEN SHADOWS 

THERE was a tense silence in the kitchen at Long 
Furlong while one could count a hundred. Outside 
the windows the gulls circled and screamed as, with eyes 
that followed their wheeling flights unconsciously, Thyrza 
stood in front of Mrs. Velly, feeling like a swimmer pushed 
from a supporting plank. She continued to pass her hands 
over the creases of the half-ironed tablecloth on which she 
had been at work. 

" I can't afford to keep you," said Mrs. Velly, with un- 
usual nervousness. " If youVe got any eyes in your head, 
youll see I can*t." 

" Does Ambrose know I'm to go ? " said Thyrza at last. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Velly curtly. 

Then all these days, thought Thyrza, Ambrose must 
have known of the sentence of exile that had been passed 
on her ; all these days he had been silent, letting the blow 
fall without any attempt to soften it. To-day he was 
away, for Mr. Westaway had given him a commission 
to prepare a dozen drawings of church screens for an 
article. 

Beneath the woman who loves there is always the woman 
who watches, noting, with the keen perception that she 
would fain avoid, the amount of tenderness and protection 
that her lover lavishes on her. For at first she expects "her 
man " to be the shadow of a rock at noonday to her ; she 
confidently looks for the ways of life to become padded 
with ease for her footsteps. 

136 
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Thyrza flashed into hate in a second. She would not 
be cast off so easily, for Ambrose should be made to 
pay for his callousness. But as she turned to Mrs. Velly 
she knew from the older woman's face that her secret was 
guessed. The knowledge sealed her lips, for to tell 
now would seem like pleading to be allowed to stay on 
sufferance. 

Then Thyrza turned on her heel, and without a word 
walked out of the room. She had got down to the bare essen- 
tials of the fact that both Ambrose and Mrs. Velly wanted 
her gone. That was all she meant now to either of them — 
a thing to be quit of as soon as it became inconvenient 
Yet up till now, to Thyrza, encircled by the halo of 
Ambrose's tenderness, the world had been a glory instead 
of a menace. 

Strong drink is a mocker ; so is love, so is success. All 
lie, but it is the lie that we love ; for by it we escape the 
root fact of the universe, the antagonism of life and nature. 
They are all man's enemies : the fire that warms him, the 
wind that fills his sails, the sea that bears his merchandise, 
fierce beasts that wait for a moment's carelessness on his 
part to fasten their fangs in him. And the antagonism of 
nature runs all through into the spirit of man, for every 
new face is the possible face of another enemy. Between 
the universe and himself man craves, then, for a halo, an 
ether through which the enmity may be unseen. We are 
strangers in a hostile country, but we would fain forget it 
in the glamour of love, the fumes of wine, or the exultation 
of a moment's conquest. And now the ether was gone 
from Thyrza. 

A little while later she came down again, to find Mrs. 
Velly going on with the interrupted ironing. The girl was 
dressed in her outdoor clothes, and about her there was 
a quiet decision that cowed even Mrs. Velly. 
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'' I'm going," she said to the old woman ; " I've packed 
my box, and when I want it I'll send for it" 

" You know I never meant you to go like this. Why, 
you've nowhere even to sleep ! " exclaimed Mrs. Velly. 

** It doesn't matter what becomes of me, I reckon/' said 
Thyrza; "but I shan't come to harm. Chrissie Rosevear's 
often asked me to stop with her for a day or two. I can 
look round from there to see after a place." 

Half-way down the lane she heard steps running after 
her, and Mrs. Velly's voice calling — 

" Here, child," said she, '* here's a pasty for your dizmer, 
and your money. Don't 'ee be harder on me than you can 
help. It cut me up sore to see the way you took it" 

They sobbed a minute, holding each other, while through 
the minds of both flashed the memory of the pleasant 
homely times that were over now; the needlework with 
the long seams they had stitched together, the winter 
afternoons spent baking the week's supply of cake or 
buns. 

" Youll give 'en my dear, dear love," whispered Thyrza 
at last. She felt Mrs. Velly nod, but Thyrza knew perfectly 
that Ambrose's mother would try to keep secret where she 
had gone. 

So they parted, in a mood of half-dissembled enmity. 

Outside Hartland, Thyrza sat for a minute in the hedge 
to wipe away the tears of self-pity that had rendered most 
things on the road partially invisible. She was soon after 
jogging along in the carrier's van that plies between Brad- 
worthy and Hartland. 

"My dear days, look at that!" exclaimed Tammy 
Hockridge from the corner of the cart, where she sat 
opposite to Thyrza. She was a lively, kissworthy soul, 
and licensed to sell beer, snuff, and tobacco in Hartland 
town. 
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'^ Tis like sweethearting," said Mrs. Vanstone, who sat 
by Tammy's side; ''you'm all nicey, he says as plain as 
if he spoke." 

The eyes of all the passengers turned from the oil swirl- 
ing in the overhead lamp towards Thyrza, around whom 
a bee was circling with a low humming note of pleasure, 
neglecting the honey with which the van was packed for 
her lips and hair. For a second or two he crept against 
her neck, poising himself under her chin. 

" Iss, he's a sweetheart and no mistake," said Tammy, 
with a laugh as vivid as her hard, red cheeks. '' Terrible 
scarce, chaps be, too," she added cheerfully. 

''So us must put up with drumble drones, I s'pose^" 
sniffed a sour voice from the darkest comer ; Mrs. Good- 
enough was one of those fretful women who complain for 
forty years because the sun refuses to shine on both sides 
of the house at once. 

" And scarcer up the country than they be here," con- 
tinued Tammy. 

" Well," said a withered, toothless remnant, " 'tis all for 
the best if they be scarce. Sister and me allays says what 
a blessing 'twas when our only brother was put away safe in 
his black box. For he'd have been sure to have made away 
with our little bit of money, spekeiating and that with it." 

"How old was he when he died, Miss Beard?" asked 
Thyrza. 

" He was but two years old, my dear." 

" Good land ! that's early for spekeiating," said Thyrza. 

" Ay, they'm wearing, chaps be," said Mrs. Vanstone. 

" Tis dullish without 'em, though," chimed in Tammy. 
" I've had two, and if Sam was to go, why, I should be on 
the look-out for a third." 

" One man gives *ee a taste for 'em, I reckon," said the 
" bitter weed " in the corner. 
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** My sister had the worst old bufRehead to deal with that 
ever I come across," said Tammy^ '* for contrarier couldn't 
be hatched than old Jim Lewame, that was her husband's 
father. He was allays over books, was my sister's father-law, 
till what he read turned sour in 'en." 

" Ay," said Thyrza, " there's no good in too much o' that** 

''Well, my dears," said Tammy, lookmg round at the 
circle of womenfolk in motherly fashion, ** at last he would 
have it that there's too many folks by half in this 'ere 
world, and that 'twas a sin that any more little innocents 
should be brought into such a miz-maze as this be." 

"Flying in the face of nature," said Mrs. Vanstone 
firmly. 

" And so I said," said Tammy ; '' but us cured 'en of that, 
did us Hartland women. For when John — that's my sister's 
man — died, her went to keep house for the old man, his 
father, being his daughter-law. And that very night the old 
rapscallion talked shameful to her. ' Til have no squally 
brats about my house,' said he." 

" Ay, I can mind," chuckled Mrs. Goodenough, cheerful 
for once ; " he'd a voice like a girt bull." 

''So he had, my dear. But for that saying, he had a 
judgment. He went away to Plymouth for six weeks, and 
when he came back he was a granfer, though he didn't 
know it, for, as luck 'ud have it, the cheeld come when 
he was away. And that poor woman, my sister Liza-Ann, 
didn't dare have the dear cheeld in the same house with 
that old I-talian." 

Italian is a term of reproach in the West. 

"Tchuh, tchuh, tchuh," cackled the company. 

" Still the poor soul couldn't bear it out of her sight, so 
her'd carr' it up to her room of a night, secret like. But 
he heard summat, for he'd say of a morning, ' Never did I 
hear anything like they cats a-squalling last night.'" 
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" And that his own grandcheeld," said Thyrza, with up- 
ifted bands. 

"And him that could sleep through most nigh any- 
thing I Contrairy he was, beyond all telling. ' But/ says 
I to her, ' this can't go on, 'tis wearing of 'ee to skin and 
bone.' So us settled something. One afternoon Liza-Ann 
pretended to go away for the day. And in the afternoon, 
when old Jim come into the house, there, all comfortable 
before the fire, was a cradle, and in it a baby." 

" The dear lamb," said every one in consort. 

" Liza-Ann was watching firom the stairs in the dimmet, 
so that he couldn't see her." 

** Her heart must ha' been going pit-a-pat," said Thyrza, 
her eyes soft with childish delight in a story. 

" He didn't say nort for a bit, then he went up, kind of 
coorious, and turned back the blanket a bit. And there 
he stood, with the cheeld's lips a-twitching at him." 

"Ay; wanted rabbits' brains, it did," said Mrs. Vanstone. 
It is the country remedy for a child's facial twitches. 

" Presently, the dear doubled up his fistesses, and away 
to go with a bawl It come out just as us had planned. 
And out rushed that old gubbins into the green, fair mad 
with the noise, and roars, same as if he was hailing of a 
ship — 

"'Hi! Mrs. Nancarrow, Mrs. Hockridge, Mrs. Slee, 
you'm wanted 1 ' 

"But us was all shaking behind our window curtains, 
watching, and not a woman of us stirred. At last he 
turned, fair beat, and he took that cheeld up and happing 
upon the bottle 

"Well, when Liza-Ann come out of the corner, there 
was the baby a-winking in the old man's face, and him 
with his empty pipe in his mouth for comfort, for he didn't 
dare get his left arm from under the cheeld to light up. 
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'* ' And,' says Liza-Ann to 'en, ' thaf s your son's, that is.' 

'"'Tisn't a bad little maid,' says he, 'but uncommon 
bony.' 

'' ' Maid,' says she, laughing ; "tis a fine boy-cheekL' 

'' But here us be at last, thanks be," said Tammy. *' I'm 
that cramped that I couldn't tell which be my legs and which 
be the baskets, if 'twasn't for the pain that's in 'em." 

The low-roofed, whitewashed houses of Bradworthy have 
never heard the whistle of a train and the cry of a flock of 
seagulls passing storm-driven inland is the wildest sound 
usually heard in this place of old-world peace. The four- 
armed directing post in the grassy quadrangle round which 
the houses cluster suggests the leisure of pack-horse 
travelling, and is as full of the romance of the past as the 
magic phrase "the great north road." To stand on the 
green in the shadow of the coming night, when the light 
from the inn doors lies ruddy across the grass and the 
forge fire sends up a shower of sparks, is to feel the thrill 
of the days when the highways were full of the zest of 
" stand and deliver." 

Pattens are, even now, not unknown in Bradworthy in 
the fall, when woodlands are miry and the grass a pulp 
of sodden roots, when lanthoms flicker across from house to 
house in the long, dark autumn evenings, when the hours 
strike solemnly from the belfry tower, and the only other 
sound is the cackle of a goose, or, mayhap, the voices of 
housewives calling from doorstep to doorstep. 

Chrissie Rosevear's cottage looked on the green, and 
Chrissie herself was kneading dough at the table of the 
living-room. 

"Well, I never did, Thyrza Braundl" she exclaimed; 
"and have you come to market with all the rest of the 
folks ? Come in the van, have 'ee ? Come right in and sit 
ye down, my dear." 
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It was nuuket-day in Bradworthy, and down one side of 
the iqiure stood a few cows, dropping milk fiom fiiU udden, 
with tottering calves at their flanks. Over the stalls of the 
market-women circled a mass of bees, supplementing the 
bass and treble of the human chorus with their hum. 

" I've left Long Furlong for good," said Thyrza. " Mrs. 
Vdly says she cannot afford to hire any more." 

"Well, I don't know that I'm surprised nuther. And 
there's another thing. Tis never safe to have a woman 
younger'n seventy-five in the house with a man about, and 
I reckon thafs what Mrs. Velly found." 

Thyrta smiled a rather wan smile, although the suggestion 
was not, on the whole, displeasing. 

" Can I bide here with 'ee a bit, Chrissie ? I dunno whne 
else to go, and I can pay all right till I've got a new place." 

" There, cheeld," said Chrissie, getting up and giving her 
a great smacking kiss. "Your bite and sup'll cost little 
enough. You shall bide as long as ever you want Co. As 
long as you can put up with John," she laughed ; " for he's 
aggravating in some ways, though a long sight better'n he 
used to be to live with. It gives me the toothache some- 
thing cruel when he begins to whistle; but if a woman 
makes her wedded man a worrit, her's worse than a hen 
that complains of fleas in a poultry roost. So I never say 
nothen to 'en about the whistling." 

From outside the cottage, where John Roseveai was 
occupying the dinner-hour in nailing up a creeper, there 
came the words whistled through his teeth over and over 
again without cessation — 

Up and down the Citjr Road, 

In and out the Eagle, 
That's the way the money goci. 

Pop goes the weasel. 

Then Chrissie caught a glimpse of Thyrza's face. 
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"Just you come upstairs," she said, ''now you've had a 
cup of tea, and have a wash, and then go out and see 
what's going on. I'd go with 'ee, but I must get this 
baking done. And if I was you, I wouldn't set my mind 
upon what might have been, but upon what is — and make 
up my mind to like it" 

Thus Chrissie voiced the great working principle of 
practical philosophy. 

As Thyrza looked down on the tops of the people's 
heads from the bedroom above, she began to feel that after 
the stillness of the farm this was the great world. Good 
cheer came back to her, as she brushed out her hair and 
watched it ripple under the strokes in a bright mass. Then 
she leant for a moment over the window-sill. A cheap- 
jack, or Johnny Fortnight, as travelling pedlars are called 
by the " old ancient " folks in the west, was shouting from a 
chair on which he stood. Against the directing post close 
by four pigs scratched their black hides. Above the men's 
shouts and the women's cackle Thyrza could just catch the 
cheap-jack's words. He had passed from the selling of 
toothache cure to deal with the matter of wedding rings, or 
brass circles that passed for such at a distance. 

"Here, ladies and gentlemen," said he, holding up a 
disc that flashed in the sunshine, " is the time to provide 
against the future. Here's a brand-new wedding ring, 
warranted to bring health, happiness and long life to the 
happy pair, and all for half a croym." 

" And how many kids ? " shouted a voice. 

" Just a baker's dozen," answered the chapman with a grin. 

"Then 'tis not for my money," said a yokel, while his 
maiden nudged his ribs to reduce him to silence. 

" It can't be that there's no more marrying and giving in 
marriage in this here charming village retreat 1 What offers, 
gentlemen ? " 
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''They'm all married a'ready and wish they wasn't," 
shouted some one. 

"Tenpence," said a sheepish lad on the extreme out- 
skirts of the crowd. 

''Wedded bliss for tenpence!" cried the cheap-jack; 
''and who says the Liberals have sent the prices up, with a 
wedding ring going for tenpence?" 

" One shilling," said a voice well known to Thyrza. She 
stood on tip-toe with a wildly beating heart, and as she did 
so she caught a flash from the bidder's eyes. It was 
Ambrose ; across the crowd their glances met, till he could 
see her bosom heave. 

''Ay, here's the gent for my money," said the Johnny 
Fortnight, handing Ambrose the ring. 

A few minutes later, at a sign from him, ThjTzsL hurried 
downstairs and out of the house. At the sound of her 
going, John and Chrissie stared, open-mouthed. 

"My dear sawl, just look at that, John," said Chrissie 
from the doorstep, as she saw Thyrza and Ambrose pass 
the house with glances locked and hands not far off the 
same linking. " The little rip ! " she exclaimed. " Why, 
she come over here on purpose to meet 'en ! John, my 
mind misgives me." 

"Don't 'ee turn a vinegar-bottle in your old age, my 
dear," said John, removing the nails from his mouth for 
the purpose of enjoying a more commodious grin; "'tis 
naught but a bit of sweethearting, and that's as sure to 
come as death and taxes." 

Mrs. Rosevear's sniff would have been audible on the 
other side of the green on normal Bradworthy days as she 
watched the two walking away from the crowd. 

" Why, Thyrza, what on earth's the meaning of this ? " 
asked Ambrose. "I rode over to have a look at the 
church, and very peculiar it is to see so large a one sup- 
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ported without pillars. But what in the name (rf wonder 
are you doing here 7 " 

He had taken her left hand and was slipping the ring he 
had bought of the cheap-jack on her wedding finger. She 
resisted a little, exclaiming pettishly, *' Twill bring bad 
luck, Ambrose, for 'tis but brass." But he persisted in his 
effort. 

"A Brummagem marriage," he laughed. ''There^ just 
glance down at it Doesn't it look fine ? " 

" Why, what is it 7 " he exclaimed, suddenly noticing her 
pale, distressed face. ** Don't let my foolishness worry you. 
Here, lef s take it off at once." 

But she would not let him remove it 

'' Your mother's turned me away," she said. " I know 
what 'twas for, too. And you didn't care if I had to go, 
not after all there's been between us." 

At the sight of his face her bitter anger had died away, 
but nothing could destroy her feeling of his unkindness. 

** Thyrza, don't you know there's just one thing I can't 
bear? I hate to see people miserable. I couldn't tell you 
that mother wanted you to go ; 'twasn't in me to see your 
lips quiver and your eyes fill with tears. I did try to, but I 
couldn't do it I went away to-day, partly because I knew 
she was going to speak to you. But here we are together 
after all. Isn't it just too good to be true? The whole 
world's in a conspiracy to bring you and me together, 
love." 

They wandered away from the houses into the country 
stillness that laps the village close. Turning across a field 
path that led from the road upwards to a wood, they 
pushed open a rickety gate and found themselves in a cir- 
cular plantation of trees, mostly ashes, the witch-ashes, 
that bleed when cut, according to country superstition. 
Here in the centre of the trees there was a cleared space 
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where the sunlight, caught in a net by the branches, 
blazed hotly on the pale primrose and tawny brown hues 
of bracken. 

Thyrza sat on a felled tree-trunk and Ambrose lay down 
beside her. The sound of the faintly sighing wind outside 
sent shudders of joy through the girl's blood. Here, in 
summer, the place was full of the acrid smell of the cow- 
parsley, that speaks of love's cruelty, of the nepenthe of the 
blue-bells, the nepenthe of love's yielding, full, too, of 
waves of hawthorn scent, threaded with the keen savour of 
woodruff. 

Now only the golden shadows fell between the tree- 
trunks, and as Ambrose looked down the glades all round 
them, he seemed to have gone back to a time when men 
and women were part of the glory, not the shadow, of a 
world darkened by no human sense of sin. 

" The wood of the golden shadows, my Thyrza," he said, 
laying his head on her lap, while she stretched out her hand 
to curl a lock of his hair round her finger. 

But it was impossible for Thyrza to forget the sorrow of 
parting in the joy of the moment ; for to do that is the 
man's gift, and is only learnt by women after a long 
apprenticeship to trouble. 

"Ambrose," she said, schooling herself to quiet speech 
with a loving woman's instinctive terror of annoying a man, 
" don't 'ee care that now we'll never meet ? And I thought 
we'd soon be married, and that you'd go on living at 
the farm." 

" But we'll manage to meet sometimes, Thyrza." 

" But 'tisn't the same as it used to be, as 'twas till only 
this morning." 

He moved restlessly, in hatred of tears. 

" Do 'ee care for me really, Ambrose ? " she asked at 
length 
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" I love you, Thyrza. But you must remember that I've 
my way to make." 

But she could not understand how he could put 
anything before their love : it is the great limitation of such 
as Thyrza. 

'* Ambrose," she asked, " do 'ee think if I never have 'ee 
for my own here, I will somewhere else? I mean after 
we're dead. For I feel now that you'm going away from 
me. Leaving Long Furlong's altered everything." 

" I don't know, Thyrza, for some don't think there is 
another life for us at all." 

" And I might miss 'ee, too," said Thyrza, the vastness of 
fate overwhelming her fancy. 

"But I shall often see you. Never mind about the 
shades. We're solid lovers, child, you and I," protested 
Ambrose. 

" Do 'ee remember the cricket, Ambrose ? Well never 
hear 'en together again." 

" Never mind. We'll get another one somewhere, when 
we set up house together." 

They sat in silence, till Ambrose's lids sank and deeper 
breathing came from him. He had been up all the night 
before, as Thyrza knew, with a sick animal. When his 
breathing told that he was sound asleep, she took off her 
cloak and threw it over him. 

The watching face above him became older, as the 
shadows fell instead of the sunlight. Lines that would 
be on it years later were faintly foreshadowed, as the 
purple afterglow began to fill the sky. 

To the thought of a woman who loves there is no 
present. Backward in the lives of the women whose 
instincts thrill through her nerves, she lives ; forward into 
the future, her fancies spring. In the first kiss a woman 
feels all her life-story ; she knows what it will be to feel the 
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downy head of a child on her breast, almost she can hear 
the sound of its cry. As Thyrza waited she grew des- 
perate, for she knew now that this man belonged to a 
world where she could not follow him. With the faint hold 
over him that absence would give her, she would soon &de 
to a grey ghost, haunting in time the shadowy places of 
casual recollection. She knew that it was getting late, that 
Chrissie would wonder what had become of her. But 
these moments were as gold to the miser, as honey of 
wheat to the famine-stricken. 

At last Ambrose moved, opened his eyes and sat up. 

" Why, Thyrza," he said, " what have you been doing to 
let me sleep like this ? " 

He bent down to look at his watch. 

" Come," he said, " you look pinched with cold." 

They walked back to Bradworthy in silence, Thyrza in 
the ^comatose condition that follows on emotion, and 
Ambrose in a mood of annoyance. The clouds were 
massed overhead by now, and the night was evidently 
bringing rain. 

As they entered the village Thyrza told him where she 
was staying. 

"But you must have some tea before you go back to 
Chrissie's," he said, leading the way across the trampled 
grass to the inn. He ordered their meal in the upstair 
room that looks out across the square. 

•* You're frozen, little wife," he said, drawing her to the 
fire that the waitress had just lit, and pulling off her wet 
shoes. *' There, listen to what I shall have to ride 
through," he continued, as the lash of the rain b^an to 
sweep across the house roofs. 

There was a haste on him to be gone, but he would not 
let her see it, lest she should misconstrue it, in her own 
enjoyment of the sweet sorrow of parting. In his restless- 
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ness he began to walk up and down the room. Yet he 
tried to tell himself what a good day they had enjoyed 
together. 

** When do 'ee start ? " she asked later on, when the tea 
things had been removed and she could sit curled up on 
the rug. 

'* In a minute or two,*' he said, feeling a dread of him- 
self that amounted to panic. 

"That's good-bye," she whispered. "Ambrose, therell 
be other women, I reckon. But 111 have had 'ee for 
tOKiay." 

"Thyrza, Thyrza," he cried, drawing her up to him, 
" there's no other woman but you." 

But she persisted. 

" It has been good to be with 'ee, Ambrose, even if it's 
all I ever have." 

The silence was full of voices. The wash of rain came 
steadily down, and through the open window they could 
see a lanthorn light flickering across the square. The 
lowing of a cow robbed of her calf was the only other sign 
of life. 

" 'Tis like home, this," she said, " home for you and me. 
Like happy women live always, side by side with their man." 

" Ay, 'tis home for to-night," said Ambrose. 

Something strange in his voice made her glance at his 
face. "Little missus," he whispered, lifting her hand 
where the brass ring still shone. 

In a flash of memory his words, "a Brummagem 
marriage," sounded like a sneer; no gold, only brass for 
her. And she had been driven from his mother's house 
this morning. Pride turned the scale, changing her weak- 
ness to strength. 

" Now you must go," she said quietly. " I don't know 
whatever Chrissie will say to me as it is." 
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"Forgive me," he whispered, "for all. But you're the 
dearest thing there is in the world to me, a part of my 
life for ever." 

She managed to show quite a smiling face to him, as 
she stood in the porch of the inn watching him ride away. 
But it took her a long time to get across to Chrissie's 
cottage. Before she had reached it, indeed, Ambrose 
had joined a man he knew and was deep in horse-talk, 
deliberately turning his thoughts from the sadness of 
parting. 

Over the threshold of the cottage Chrissie was waiting 
for her guest, whilst John, brushing up in the room above, 
shook with silent laughter at the storm of her eloquence. 
He was delighted to hear the thunder rattling about some 
one else's ears, and through the unplastered "planchin" 
he could hear every word. 

"Now," said Chrissie, "just you sit down there and 
hear what I've got to say to *ee. I've kept company with 
several in my time." 

" Ho I " said her husband to himself. 

"But, let me tell you, I always knew how to respect 
myself. You'll come to a bad end, Thyrza Braund, and 
Mrs. Velly had her reasons." 

" She didn't want Ambrose to get to care for me, that 
was all. Oh, Chrissie, don't scold me any more. I shan't 
see 'en for nobody knows when." 

" I wasn't bom for the Garden of Eden afore there was 
any need for fig-leaves," snapped Chrissie. "And you 
can't fill up my mouth with a lot of old wool, telling me 
you didn't know you'd meet 'en here." 

" I didn't know it," said Thyrza doggedly; "but if you go 
on same as this is, I shall go." 

" Where ? " 

" I donno. But I won't stay here.** 
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*' Yes, you wilL You don't cross this dreshd to-night. 
You'll sit down there and eat your supper like a decent 
Christian.'' 

Chrissie was scintillating with joy at the prospect of a 
fresh campaign. Her hunger for material on which to work 
was really the reason for her quickly recurrent matrimonial 
ventures, for each new husband had a new set of habits 
that required pruning. Thyrza was almost as great a god- 
send as a new man would have been, for John, now 
rolling about in paroxysms of delight overhead, was already 
getting a trifle too closely clipped to supply much practice 
for Chrissie's special talents. 

''What's that on your finger?" she screamed, as she 
caught sight of the ring. "Now, I know how you got 
that. Well, afore I'd allow a man to make game of me 
like that, I'd see 'en to Flanders. You've let yourself be 
treated light, that's plain, or there wouldn't be that old 
mockery upon your finger. Eighteen-carat gold wouldn't 
be too good for me, I can tell 'ee, and it oughtn't to be for 
you. Take it off and shy it on the fire, and the next 
young man that comes along, tell 'en to respect 'ee." 

Thyrza took it off with a trembling hand, and Chrissie 
tossed it contemptuously into the stove fire. 

" I like men myself," she said expansively, " and I like 
to have plenty of 'em about That's the worst of marriage," 
she added frankly ; " it gives 'ee but one to manage, and I 
could easy keep a dozen of 'em going. But the/m like 
great jolly chillem, and you must sweeten their porridge 
for 'em yourself, else they'll empt the whole basin into it 
Just you keep all the sweets fi'om 'em under lock and key, 
and when I say sweets, I don't mean sugar. For you've 
got to make up your mind to lead, just as far as you have a 
mind for 'em to go, and no further. I've heard women say 
they wish they'd been bom men. I don't. Anybody can 
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be a man for me. For the men may do the work, as far^s 
I'm concerned, if they'll only leave me one job — the 
management of them that does it." 

Thyrza sat dazed under this flood of eloquence, yet, 
remembering the look in Ambrose Velly's eyes that night, 
she had a dim comprehension of the trend of Chrissie's 
cryptic utterances. 

"My dear," said Chrissie kindly, after a pause, "never 
mind how many men you have to do with, so long as you 
keep to one rule." 

She held up her forefinger impressively. 

^ Let 'em leave the better for having knowed 'ee and not 
a mite the worse. For though they'm big and masterful 
outside, 'tis from us women they learn to think high— or 
think low, in their heart of hearts. And from nobody else. 
I allays say, tell me what women he likes, and 111 tell 'ee 
what the man is." 

" But now," she said, in a hospitable bustle, " I wouldn't 
run any more tears into that pancake if I was you, for 'twill 
make it lie heavy on the stomich, and I kept it a-purpose 
for you and popped it into the oven the minute I heard 'ee 
coming up the path. And don't you worrit about Ambrose 
Velly, for what's no good never comes to any harm. I 
don't think any wrong of 'ee, not me. Twill work out to 
• Will 'ee have this woman ? ' all right and proper, with you 
and him. Just you see if it doesn't." 

" No, it won't," sobbed Thyrza, regardless of pancake. 

" Well, and if it don't, 'twill be somebody better then. 
I've often thought I was rather too quick in settling on 
John, when I've seed some fine upstanding chap or other." 

"Good Lord !" said John to himself, wisely descending 
the stairs, in order to avoid further revelations. 




CHAPTER X 
THE LEAPING FLAME 

WHISTLING now high, now low, with trills and 
quavers most delightful in their happiness, Ambrose 
bent over his work in the bam at Long Furlong. One 
ray of sunlight from a window near the roof lit up the 
musky stillness of the place where long trestle tables stood 
piled with wood-carving tools and the materials for model- 
ling in plaster. 

It was Sunday, the only day when he could count on 
uninterrupted leisure for some hours ; and before him lay 
a panel on which he was carving a design of wheatears, 
working straight on to the material, without a drawn de- 
sign. The cranks and pistons of his brain were going full 
steam ahead, while he watched the picture in his mind as 
though it were an image reflected in the still waters of a 
lagoon. Then suddenly the tune of the " Raggle-taggle 
gypsies" ceased, for he had struck upon the idea which 
was to influence much of the aftercourse of his life ; all the 
time that he had been trying experiments on plaster or on 
wood he had been learning the first lesson of the plastic 
artist, the limitations of material. By beginning with 
painting he had started at the wrong end. Instead, he 
must set himself to learn the qualities of stone, wood, glass, 
iron, even of drapery. In short, it concerned him to be 
a craftsman first, for only so was it possible to rival the 
work of the master-craftsmen of old who speak a language 
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we understand, but which we stammer haltingly, as men 
use a foreign tongue with which they are not at home. 

"The working hands and the designing brain cannot 
ultimately be separated, as they are now," he said slowly 
to himself. Then, in a moment, he sketched the structure 
of a life-work ; in a flash he saw the great workshop, echo- 
ing with saw and chisel, hammer and steam-crane, that he 
would build. It pleased him to fancy that in his veins ran 
the blood of a race of artificers, for out of goldsmiths' shops 
there have come artists by the score. Already he could 
hear the rhythmic tapping of hammers, beating in unison 
like a mighty heart of labour, the warmest, most brotherly 
sound in the world, and fuller far of hope than the chanted 
benedictions of church aisles. For through all diversity of 
purpose, it is the sense of the common aim of labour that 
heartens to his task the loneliest thinker, no less than the 
busiest engineer. 

Then, as if a hand had passed a sponge across a slate, it 
was all blotted out in the thought of his poverty and 
dependence, of the practical struggle for mere existence 
that was before him. 

To the making of the plastic artist there go so many en- 
dowments that it is no wonder so few have been given to 
the world. The perception of the nature of the material in 
which he works, the power to visualise what he would 
create, these are the first half, the mental giil. But without 
the power of the trained hand, shaped through dark, un- 
traced channels of ancestry, the mental gift is of no avail. 
And, most difficult of all, there must be a single-hearted 
devotion that sees no other object worthy of effort save the 
one. For the world only yields the rarest secrets of her 
loveliness to the man of single mind, and knowledge of the 
world's loveliness is genius, greater or less in proportion to 
the secrets known. 
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And that means death — death to many motiyes that rule 
other men ; for the artist has to learn to sport only with die 
tangles of the Muse's hair. 

Four great walk in the New Jerusalem, 
Meted on each tide by the ai^gel's reed, 
For Leonard, Ra£ul, Agnolo and me 
To cover — ^the three first without a wife. . . • 

So it runs, and with truth. Above all, art suffers no bowing 
in the temple of Mammon, and over her temple is written — 
" Abandon affairs, all ye who enter here." 

But these things were, as yet, hidden from Ambrose, and 
already between him and his work there had stolen the 
thought of Thyrza Braund alone to-day over in Bradworthy, 
for John and Chrissie Rosevear were spending the Sunday 
with Caleb Vinnicombe. Smiling at the thought of how 
her lips trembled when the tears came, he drew from his 
pocket the sad little note he had received from her yester- 
day. It was a matter of half an hour after that to saddle 
Merrylegs and be off. 

Over the country there lay the stillness of frost, death in 
the earth grappling with the vital impulse of the cloudless 
sunlight. The great dome of air, purple with distance and 
tingling with frost and sunshine, throbbed over the rolling 
plains where the marshy bottoms gleamed with ice-mirrors, 
over the valleys grey with hoar-frost, and over the wooded 
hilltops where the trees caught the glory of the molten sun. 
The twitter of a half-dead bird from the hedge, the whirring 
flight of field-fares from a thawing patch of grass-land, the 
occasional call of snipe or woodcock from the sedge, were 
the only clear sounds to be distinguished. 

It was getting dim when he reached Bradworthy, and 
tawny circles of light from cottage lamps were beginning to 
shine like huge glow-worms from the rooms where the women 
were spreading white tablecloths for tea. 
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The Rosevears' cottage was dark, and at first Ambrose 
thought his ride was going to be in vain, but he caught 
sight of Thjrrza sitting by the fire in the house next door. 
She was balancing the bare pink toes of a baby on her 
hand, while the little creature moved its body from side to 
side, in the ecstasy of budding strength. As she held the 
child, she sang the cuckoo song of the West. In the words 
of it there came back to Ambrose the memories of his own 
childhood, for it was from Mrs. Velly that Thyrza had 
learnt it. In the rush of blood to his heart, he felt the 
mighty force that sweeps men in the resistless current of 
creation towards that birth and re-birth by which the pur- 
pose of the ages is fulfilled. 



" The cuckoo is a fine bird. 
He singeth as he flies, 
He bringeth us good tidings. 
He telleth us no lies. 

He sucketh the sweet flowers 

To make his fine voice clear. 
And when he sings ' cuckoo,' 

The summer draweth near," 

sang Thyrza. " Cuckoo ! Cuck, cuck ! " cried she, placing 
her lips on the child's, while between the kisses Ambrose 
could divine the loud breathing that in a healthy baby 
always accompanies these active movements. But presently 
the head sank forward with a. sleepy murmur against the 
girl's neck. Patting the round, beflannelled back, Thyrza 
rocked herself to and fro. ** I love to feel 'en give his little 
snores," she said to the mother, who was bending over the 
cradle preparing the smooth nest of sheets and pillows. 

"My word! it's you that ought to have a dozen," 
laughed the woman. Then, as they heard the sound of a 
footstep outside, they both caught sight of Ambrose, 
Thyrza with the sense of surprise always felt in looking. 
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alter absence, on the longed-for face of a friend. With 
a word of excuse, she got up and joined him. 

" Oh," she said, as they walked away, '' it seems so loag 
since I left Long Furlong." 

At last, as they stood in the darkening fields, covered 
now in the hollows by a rising mist, he said — 

" Look at me, Thyrza." 

His look drew her eyelids up, and in her eyes he read 
the satisfaction for the deepest longing he possessed — the 
sympathy that can see no wrong in the thing loved. This 
alone held him to her, and would hold him even against 
other attractions ; for Thyrza saw him as every man likes 
to be seen, vrith the weakness hidden and the faults glossed 
over. 

'' Dear heart," he asked, '' what would make you love me 
less ? " 

" Nothing. But I should die if you flung me away." 

** But if — I cared for some one else? " 

''Then I would come back after she was gone." 

" You would ? Yes, I really believe you would." 

"Don't you know 'tis for always that I love, Ambrose? 
Nothing — not death even — could take 'ee from me. If I 
died, I should just be waiting for 'ee, dear, to come." 

"But what if there wasn't anything of you to wait, 
love?" 

For answer she laid his hand on her breast. "Can'st 
hear it beat ? " she asked. 

** Yes," he whispered. 

" 'Tis only the body's heart that you feel. But behind 
that there's another heart of me that lives always, and 
always for you — in heaven or hell, or at the gates of death." 

"Thyrza, Thyrza, what is it?" he cried. 

" Oh ! " she cried, trembling. " I know deep in me that 
I cannot die ; you cannot die ; none can. We must go on 
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and on, often to suffer, often to fall. We cannot die if we 
would. Never to get away from ourselves. It's awful to 
think that we cannot die." 

'* But why do you talk about dying? You are so happy, 
so merry, in my arms.'' 

" Ah, but you're all to me. And I can't be all to you ; 
no one woman is to any man. God made men to love 
many, and a woman to love but one. Ah, if I could 
only die in your arms and never know anything more! 
For the touch of your arms to be the last of life, the last 
of feeling " 

"Thyrza, if I came to do wicked things?" 

"Twould still be you. What do I care whether your 
skin's dirty or clean, when under the skin there's you — the 
you that holds me." 

" But," he said to tease her, " when your roses fade and 
the lines come and the hair grows grey, what if I don't 
care then ? " 

" And," she smiled, " when you're bald and lined, do you 
think it will make any difference to me? Ah, no. But 
'tis different with a man, I know. Even then, there'll still 
be the other side to look for, the other side of death. And 
there'll be memories, too." 

In the sighing of the wind, the pulsing of the star, the 
swaying of the tide, lives the love of such as Thyrza ; for 
it gauges the depths, not of human life only, but of the 
very elements of wind and star and water, for of such 
affinity was born the universe ; deeper is it than the nerves 
that thrill through the brain, closer than the blood that is 
pumped through the heart; for it is a force that speaks 
when nerves and blood are still, as it spoke when human 
nerves and blood were not, save in creative thought It is 
the essence of love itself, this desire of the star for the 
star, the atom for the atom, the living soul for the soul 
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of life. No thinldiig ctn destraj its intingiblB qaali^» for 
it it deeper than the tool of any image4maker can raadL 

Then they turned baikk to the Roievean* cottage^ and Ofcr 
their meal Thym tidd the story of how she had tranced 
from bnn to fiurm in search of work. She had, at last, 
after many a weaiy pilgrimage^ found daily woik at a place 
dose by, so that she could stiU deep at Chrissie^s. 

She stood by the open hearth fire^ with the flimsy edge 
of her dress, unperceived, lying close to the burning Iqgs. 
Suddenly a long flame dartsd to her waist, and with a ay 
Ambrose had cau|^ her, and was crushing the fire out 
with his h ft Ti d «j pressing her * gM»f> tfie doth of his dothea. 
It was one of the moments that women remember long 
afterwards, in the years when the glamour of tfie man's 
love has faded, in those years when great suflRsring is not 
regarded half as anxiously as a hurt finger once was. 

At last, when the fire had been extinguished, Ambrose 
put out the lamp with his scorched hands, and drew her 
down to him. Through the window pane there twinkled 
the green ray of a solitary star, and they could hear the 
night wind wandering round the walls. 

As Ambrose held her in the quick breathing of his 
startled nerves, he said — 

''Think what might have happened if I hadn't been 
here. I want to have you always by me." 

" Ambrose, you must go now. Youll be very late home 
dse. Just a minute more and then I shall turn you out** 

" I shan't leave you till Chrissie comes." 

"She isn't coming to-night, for they'll get a lift home 
first thing to-morrow morning." 

In the upleap of a flame, Thyrza caught sight of his 
strained face. Still she clung to Chrissie's words, "Let 
every man be the better for 'ee, not the worse." 

Suddenly three curious whistled notes came from outside 
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the window. It was a gay, birdlike sound, and for the last 
ten days it had awakened Thyrza every morning at five 
o'clock, when William Bagelhole went to his work. At 
the sound the lonely longing of those mornings came back 
to her. 

" Oh," she cried, " I want to be strong. Tis for you I 
want it." 

"Look outside," he said, pointing to the icy cold 
of the night; "that's death, the symbol of loveless- 
ness. Can you bear it ? With my heart beating for you ? 
Look, Thyrza, look at the flames. Body and soul, who 
knows the difference when the flames leap in one ? And," 
he whispered, " 'tis you women who rule the gates of life 
that the leaping flame throws open. Thyrza, I saw you 
with that child in your arms. Do you know what it told 
me about you ? And even now, you are mine." 

Still, with her feeble rushlight of intelligence, Thyrza 
tried to pierce the darkness of the future. Yet, painfully 
peering into his life, she could only see hers and his 
together. He would forget his ambitions and settle with 
her at the farm. Secretly, she believed Mrs. Velly expected 
that. Besides, how could he fail to know what was best for 
both ? He was so much above her, and Chrissie had only 
known men like John Rosevear. 

** You shall come back to Long P'urlong," Ambrose whis- 
pered, " and this time we'll be married with a real gold ring." 

Soon within the cottage the great silence had fallen. It 
is always the same silence, whether the city street roars out- 
side, or only the night wind sighs, for it is the silence of a 
woman's heart that waits. Then Thyrza heard through the 
stillness a sound like the dripping of water-drops in the 
depths of a well ; it was the curious beating of tiny pulses 
in herself. At last, that too ceased, and the darkness fell — 
the darkness that closes the eyelids as with weighted lead, 
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tfiat stretches numbness oo soft limbs, thai anests the 
passage of time. 

There was no time for her now, no past that remembered, 
no future that hoped or feared It was the endless Now. 
This point in eternity was eternity, without end, as it had 
been without b^^mning. She was the woman soul of the 
ages. There was no time, no space, no pain, no want, no 
longing. Little tremors, like the faint touches of the 
light on aspen leaves, like the quivering wind-gusts on still 
pools, passed through nerve and brain. Then the silence 
and the warm darimess, all-enveloping, enfolded her in the 
eternal Now. 

• • • • * 

The window panes next morning were squares of sullen 
light, and the ivy outside the window rustled with the move- 
ments of the birds tumbling from boughs and nests. 

Thyrza turned in her sleep, and with the turning came a 
dream. 

Peter at the gates of Paradise sternly shaking a key. It 
was the huge door-key of Hartland Church, and Peter a 
cruel, bearded, ear-ringed knave. There stood a woman 
outside the gates with a dim crowd of waiting figures 
behind her. 

Dumbly she implored admittance ; sternly he shook the 
key. 

Then she was aware of a great angel behind the grim 
fisherman. 

" I think," said the angel, " 111 see what it's like outside." 

And the next moment he, too, stood outside by the 
woman, whom she knew to be herself. 

" Would you come in without — him ? " asked the angeL 

** Nay, Lord ; but where is he ? " she stammered. 

" Outside," answered the angel curtly. 
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" Theo I stay outside too. I only wanted entry to find 
him." 

Thioagh the bars of the gate the light shone on sunny 
▼istas ; without, the cruel wind smote shivering bodies, but 
ihe turned away. 

Then she looked down at her side, for at the bend of 
the waist outside her drab clothes, a point of heavenly 
white curved round tenderly : it was the tip of the angel's 
wing. 

** Twas where he used to clasp me close when he drew 
me near. Lord Angel," she said. '^Just where the waist 
grows small" 

"Ay," said the angel, "that's why they took out the rib, 
for a man's close clasping in the tender, old earth-way. I 
thought you'd like it." Then he laughed, for the angel 
had a sense of humour. 

"There's much love outside," said he to Peter, as he 
passed within the gates once more. 

Then only the wind blew in the chaos outside the gates, 
as Thyrza awoke to the knowledge of her changed life, 
where there already waited the first gleaning of the harvest 
of bitterness. For the prayer she had prayed last night 
was answered, the prayer that whatever pain there was to 
be borne should be her portion, since where his weakness 
had called for her strength, it had called in vain. In the 
one appeal that life had made to her for self-control, she 
had failed, and in doing so had made the man she loved 
" think low " of women. Henceforth, save by walking on 
her own heart, she could never bring him any uplift, for 
her weakness had dragged down in his eyes the honour of 
women. 

She covered her lace with her hands, as though to shut 
out the knowledge. 

In the bam at Long Furlong, where he had thrown him- 
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self on the hay after his return, Ambrose, too, awoke at 
the first daylight His first thought was of Thyrza, and 
hurriedly rising, he searched in the dimness for pencil and 
paper to write her. 

"My wife," he wrote, "I want you to have it always 
before you that nothing can ever come between us now. 
Never let any fear of the future, any sense of present 
loneliness trouble you ; for, my Thyrza, I am always between 
you and any sorrow that may threaten you — you, the one 
great gift of my life. You shall be here at the farm as my 
wife in a month or two at latest. I would ask for a secret 
marriage, but there is no need. I only have to accustom 
my mother to the thought of it, and then you shall come. 
Have no misgivings, no mistrust Nothing can ever come 
between us now." 

The face that bent above the paper was hardening into 
a man's strength. For, here, in the downgrade of the 
family fortunes, he had, by his own act, made the foothold 
of all still more precarious. It was the death-blow, as he 
believed, to his career; for with Thyrza as his wife he must 
look for work as overseer, or land-agent, if he were very 
lucky. Yet from all shadow Thyrza should be protected ; 
he would belittle their love by no weak repining, above all, 
by no vulgarity of callous neglect 

Yet he knew, deep down, whence it never came to the 
surface, that where the test of a man is his work, the 
supreme test of a woman is the character of the love she 
inspires. From that imspoken condemnation, living as it 
does in the heart of things, no power on earth could free 
Thyrza, since there can be no bringing back of yesterday. 

As Ambrose packed up his tools, meaning never to 
touch them again, he marvelled at the unknown strength of 
the force that had risen against him. In moments of vital 
choice, something that we never before knew to exist in us 
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leaps to life, something that we gaze at aghast, even while it 
takes the direction of our destiny into its hands. Ambrose 
knew this, but he was still unaware of the fact that this 
something is the self our visions have framed ; but from the 
darkness where we bred it, it comes, created by the desires 
we have cherished and the thought-shapes we have formed 
In the memory of yesterday Ambrose's fancies flew again, 
in this fresh proof of the Velly degeneracy, to those 
ancestors of his who long ago had been men of sterling 
honour. In a measure, his letter was an offering to their 
Manes, though born of his tender pity for Thyrza. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE PRAYER OF WOMEN 

IN the larch plantation through which Thyrza was pass- 
ing on her way home from work^ the touches of spring 
were becoming viaibtey for she had now been staying 
in Bradworthy for nearly three months. She walked 
slowly, for this was the usual trysting-place with Ambrose, 
whom she expected to meet to-day. 

In front of her, vistas of green shadow stretched, while 
along the avenue between the trees lay a pathway of sun- 
light across the carpet of moss. From the lower branches 
of the trees hung hoary lichens, like the ancient memories 
that thrill in the glance of the youngest child. The air was 
filled with the murmur of numberless tiny water-courses 
pushing their way through beds of moss and, where the 
trees had been slightly cleared, the mist of sunlight 
gathered in pools of topaz shadow. Like the ghost of a 
sound, from the branches above came the faint roar of the 
wind, never insistent, but always there like the unseen power 
of fate. Under the trailing brambles a primrose peeped 
from the huge leaves that woodland shadows always en- 
courage in this plant, and as she stooped to pick it she saw 
Ambrose Velly at the end of the avenue. 

They stood for a moment hand in hand, each seeking 
silently for courage to break through the strange loneliness 
that enwraps even those who love. 

" Turn back," he said at last, " and let us stay here until 
it's time for you to be going home. Chrissie won't be 
expecting you yet, tor it's quite early." 

i66 
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On the Callen tnrnk of a log he laid his coat for her. 
Then again a silence fell between them, till, laying his 
hand across hers, he asked, *' Thyrza, what* s troubling you ? 
For there is something, I'm sure; you've never met me like 
this before." 

^* And," she smiled, "you've something, too. Tell yours 
first" 

** No ; yours," he persisted. 

'^You know what you wrote about our marriage," she 
said in a low voice, looking down at her hands as she spoke; 
"you said in a month or two at latest" 

"That brings me straight to my trouble, my Thyrza. 
Have you wondered why, in the times we've met since, I've 
never said a word about it ? " 

She was silent, but he knew it was because she would 
utter nothing that seemed like a reproach. 

" It is just the weakest point in me that you have struck 
now," he said. " You remember how I skulked about for 
days like a tail-piped dog, because I knew mother wanted 
to send you away ? It's the same now. Every word that I 
wrote, I meant — and mean it now. You are my own wife, in 
my eyes ; but just now I cannot add any more burdens to 
what my mother already has to bear. Thyrza, you must not 
ask it of me." 

"That means," she said, in a hard voice, "that you 
break your word — that we cannot be married." 

He took her cold hands in his and drew her closer. 

" Not yet," he said. Then, as she quivered, he watched 
her closely, for indeed, it was a hard thing to tell her the 
truth, to strike the brightness from her face and see the 
leaden look of misery dawn instead. " I want you to face 
things straight, child," he said tenderly. " My mother is 
making a fight against terrible odds, against odds that she 
knows nothing of, poor soul. Ask yourself, Thyrza, whether 
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her son can add another mite of pain to the load she 



carries." 
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You should have thought of that months ago, Ambrose," 
she said, disengaging herself from him. Leaning forward 
with eyes that saw nothing of the scene in front of her, she 
was watching the cloud, now no bigger than a man's hand, 
that was gathering over all her future. 

'*My heavens, I know, I know!" said Ambrose* as he 
paced restlessly to and fro ; " but we mustn't lose our heads 
— we must think of every one and everything." 

" Except me," she said, shivering, as an animal contracts 
its muscles at a hostile touch. 

" That's devilish luifair," he said angrily, and then check- 
ing himself, continued quietly, " At home we're at our last 
gasp, and mother's fighting with her back to the wall, which 
is undermined beneath her very feet, though she doesn't 
know it. We shall have to leave in less than six months 
now, for father's had notice to quit, though he won't have 
her told. There will have to be a sale then, when she 
knows, to pay for the more pressing debts. My Thyrza," 
he said, holding her to him, " I want you to be brave, and 
not add any weakness to me now. I want every ounce of 
fight there is in me. Little one, you are the dearest thing 
I have ; but not even for you can I aim another blow at 
mother. She almost starves herself, as it is, for the debts 
are adding up. And father knows too, and for whole days 
at a time he'll sit never moving from his chair, or what's 
worse, he'll go wandering over the fields he'll soon have to 
leave. He's sober mostly ; but how can I bring you 
there ? " 

" What are you going to do, when the end comes, then ? " 
asked Thyrza, listening to the muffled beatings of her 
heart. ** I didn't know — I didn't know how bad it was, 
Ambrose." 
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" How could I write such things ? " he said impatiently. 
** But directly they're settled in a cottage, I must get away 
to some architect's office. I've a good all-round knowledge 
of country work, and I've written to my old chief already. 
Then, when I've got work, you shall come to me." 

"Oh, no; oh, no," she cried, with breathless sobs; "I'd 
shame 'ee. I'm only fit for rough country ways. I thought 
you'd alir^ys be on a farm, where I do belong." 

" Thyrza," he whispered, " can you forget so easily ? " 

" Forget ! Ah, my God, 'tis you whoVe forgotten." 

" Thyrza, there is no reason, is there, why we should be 
married openly at once? No reason that makes it neces- 
sary for you, I mean. Tell me, my own. Tell me frankly." 

Praying blindly for strength to lie, she held her breath 
for a moment, thinking of the weight of his trouble, gaug- 
ing her own strength to endure, calculating where she could 
coui^t on help. In a moment she saw the bright eyes of 
the bird that had watched her from the ivy, when she 
awoke to the desire that all the pain of their sin might be 
hers. Then she lifted her eyes to her lover's as they gazed 
intently at her. 

" No, Ambrose," she said in clear tones that sounded in 
her own ears like a defiance to fate. " I know what you 
mean, but there is no reason for me. I will wait and be 
brave till you can take me openly." 

The last words were very low, for, indeed, the future 
was full of terror for her. But as she looked in his thank- 
ful face, she would gladly have repeated the lie a hundred 
times. 

"I'll never add so much as a straw to your trouble, 
Ambrose," she cried ; " 'tisn't in me to do it. For there's 
nothing in the world I wouldn't bear for 'ee." 

As Ambrose watched the brave light in her eyes, he felt 
as though the mountain wind of self-reliance was blowing 
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tiuDUgh him. It wu almott a shock to him to find in 
Thyiza the strong fae^nnate that is somMimes bocn out of 
paMion in an ening woman. 

" Do you know," be said, " that at first I tboi^ht I nmat 
put all my ambidoua thoughts aside? " 

She knew what he meant, in the intelligence that love 
and pain were bringing, and shivered again at the thought 
of the widespread evil she had so nearly wrought in him. 

" Come," he continued ; " you're cold. Let's get out of 
this. Come out into the field. But now I know that sudt 
a notion was the greatest folly. Why, I should feel like a 
sea-gull with its winp dipt, if I were tied to a farm. Just 
think of the dreary second-best of all the years, and there 
might be forty or fifty of them I 'Tvouldn't be bearable. 
I wish you could understand, child, how I long to see the 
thing that my brain begot showing in the face of men. I 
want to realise myself — oh ! if I only could. Lord 1 " — he 
laughed — " what a fool I am to ramble on like this." 

They were crossing the field now, and in the distance 
Thyrza could aheady see the stile where Ambrose always 
left her, lest they should be seen together by any of the 
people of the village. 

" Tell me," she said. " I want to understand." 

"Thyrza," he answered, stopping suddenly, "just think 
what it must be to have secretly seen in your mind a 
beautiful thing that no one else has any idea of. And then 
to tell it out plainly to all the world. Why," he laughed, as 
he looked at her, " it's lik e " 

But her eyes were fixed in the glance of a sleep-walker. 

" Tis like," she said, " when a woman sees the child that 
her love gave her." 

" Thyria," he cried, as they stood by the stile, " why, I've 
never seen you like this t You were always a little pigeon 
that I love, but now, you understand." 
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*' Ay, Ambrose ; more than once I thought I would, and 
if erer you feel like thinking hardly o' me, remember that 
there wasn't anything as went deeper than the love of you 
— and yours," she added in a lower voice. 

With a long kiss they parted, and Ambrose stood for a 
long while watching her ; but she never turned back to look, 
kst he should see her sick white face. Yet she thanked 
God that she had found courage to lie ; for the little sun- 
lover was a woman now, with a woman's sorrowful courage 
to bear the lot she had chosen. 

Ambrose would not follow till Thyrza was safe in 
Chrissie's cottage, for he was anxious to shield her from 
all possibility of gossip. But as he turned on his heel to 
return to the wood, a man got up from the hedge and 
came towards him. It was John Darracott, evidently on 
tramp, for by the side of the hedge was a bundle in a 
handkerchief at the end of the stick by which it had been 
carried. 

" Hullo, Darracott, that you ? " said Ambrose, affecting 
an ease that he was far from feeling. " I heard you were 
leaving the Quay, but I didn't know it was to come to 
Bradworthy." 

The moment the words were out of his mouth he recog- 
nised that they sounded like a sneer. 

" I hope you'll have better luck," he finished, feeling a 
slight tinge of contempt at remembering how Darracott 
had given his false evidence at the Board of Trade enquiry 
with the uncompromising directness of an accomplished 
liar. Yet the poor devil must have suffered, too, thought 
Ambrose, noticing the whitening of his hair and beard« 

" I'm deuced thankful," he said to himself, in a glow of 
self-approval, ** that I didn't add a stone to the heaps he's 
had flung at him." 

'' I'm not going of my own free will," said Darracott 
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" Uaster give me notice, but IVe got work to Applodore^ 
It the gravel-loading." 

At that Tei7 moment a bim-cart heaped with his tnti of 
fiimiture was rumbling along the Bidefbid road, 00 ita way to 
the coast. But his Icn^ng to see Thyna once had brou^t 
him to Bradwotthy. Now he canied with him the picture 
of her with her head on Ambrose Velly's shoulder, her 
whole attitude that of complete surrender. 

"Stop a bit, ur," he said, as Ambrose was for leavii^ 
him; "I've a word to say to 'ee." 

In the tone, even more than the words, there was 
antagonism, but the younger man held i''"<«*if well in 
band. 

" Now, Dairacott," said he, with a laagh, " I know that 
you watch over Thyrza Braund like an old hen with one 
chide ; but all the same, you know, nobody ever constituted 
you her guardian. You aren't her godfather, I suppose, by 
any chance, are you f " 

" Believe it or not, as you please," said Darracott 
savagely, "but I've not so much as set eyes on her till 
to-n^ht, not since you seed me with her last. Would 
to God I'd watched her day and night afore she'd come to 
thisl" 

" Perhaps," said Ambrose in a cutting tone, " I'd better 
say at once that whatever construction your foul thoughts 
may have put on what you saw, Thyrza Braund " 

" I know well that she's no wanton ; but if all's straight 
in your mind, why aren't you courting her open ? For 
you're not. You're not ! And if others saw you and her 
together, same as I did, where's her good name gone ? " 

The truth in the man's words stung, but Ambrose con- 
cealed his annoyance. 

" What a trusty old watch-dog you arc," he said. "Any- 
how, a kisi or two won't do Thyna any harm. Ill 
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warrant she knew what they were like before I taught her. 
Twas only by the merest chance I met her to-day." 

"That's a foul lie!" said Darracott. "And Thyrza 
Braund never would ha' kissed any man that way without 
she'd given 'en her whole heart and soul And that I'd go 
to hell to prove. You're lying to me as, I make no doubt, 
you've lied to her ! " 

The deep breathing of the two men panted for a second 
through the sudden gloom that was gathering from the 
thunder-clouds all round. Then Ambrose crashed his fist 
at Darracott's face, and the two men grappled, rocking to 
and fro for a second, each trying to get a secure grip. 
Curiously enough it was Ambrose that was the calmer of 
the two, for Darracott's heart was bursting with mingled 
pity and rage. But at last the stronger man lifted the 
lighter off his feet, and in another second would have 
given him a back-fall had not a sudden sense of the shame 
of it all arrested the movement of every muscle. 

Quietly Darracott set his enemy down, and struck up 
his arm as Ambrose would have aimed a second blow at 
him. 

"Quiet, sir, quiet," he said, drawing deep breaths. 
" What's the good of going at it like mad bulls ? We're 
making matters worse." 

They stood at gaze for a second, till at last Ambrose held 
out his hand. 

"You've done me," he said; "or you would have in 
another second. I'm sorry, Darracott, I've given you pain. 
But I love her as honestly as you do, I believe." 

" Thank God for that, sir," said Darracott in a low voice. 
" But ye donno how easy 'tis to smirch the honour of a 
maid." 

It was with a pang, half of shame, half' of relief, that 
Ambrose recognised the man's simple belief in Thyrza's 
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booeitr. He endently knew notbtn{t sanniKd nothiiig 



"And I've acted wnmg," conttnaed Dumcott Mdly; 

" for all the anger can do naught but make thing! woiaa. 
You'll act tnie to her, or; for there's men as would give 
their very life for one minute of her lore, nme aa TonVe 
had to-night" 

" Darracott, I will," nid Ambrose ; " I nerer meant any- 
ttiing else. She'll be my wife as soon as I can manage. 
Only you maddened me so, I wouldn't say it For I don't 
want the whole story noised about by all the gossips ol 
the place." 

" No gossip will come from me," sud Dartacott quietly. 

So they parted, and Darracott turned his back on the 
Tillage. At the end of an hour his face was in the other 
direction, and by night be was back in Hartland; for he 
could not leave Tbyiza helpless and alone. His hatred 
for Ambrose had evaporated ; but he felt that the lad was 
somehow in a tangle fiom which he would not have strength 
to extricate himself. Yet he must be forced to declare his 
engagemept to Thyrza, to make it no longer a hole and 
comer business. How this was to be done, Darracott had 
not the faintest idea ; the only thing he knew was that he 
could not go away. To his employer at Appledore he 
wrote that his place must be filled up, if need be, for he 
could not arrive for some days, possibly weeks. In the 
simplici^ of his great love there was no sense that he 
was interfering in what was no concern of his, for to him 
everything to do with Thyrza was his affair. 

As Ambrose rode back to Long Furlong, through the 
•torm that was coming up against the wind, he remembered 
that he must be especially careful of the mare^ Merrylegs, 
for she was already practically sold and belonged to him 
no longer. This meant that riding would soon be a thii^ 
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of the past for him, and Thyrza and he farther apart than 
ever. The sale of Merrylegs was thus a symbol of that 
estranging power of mere circumstance that aids and abets 
our frailties with a truly diabolic power. 

All the while, with Chrissie singing cheerily in the room 
below, Thyrza lay listening to the noise of the thunder, 
gathering strength to act alone, as she had never acted 
before; for Chrissie's song seemed to remind her how 
detached each soul is from the one next to it, since Chrissie 
could sing, with Thyrza facing untold dread. 

Yet the child who once was Thyrza felt that she was 
listening to another song, the great melody of love and 
sacrifice that was carrying her on its wings to heights she 
had never dreamt of in all her sunny life. For in her 
loving lie for Ambrose Velly's sake, in the mystery of birth 
that was coming to her, her soul was opening to the world 
of awe where dwell the starry wonders of the universe, 
where are the laws that bind Orion and the Pleiades, that 
link the meanest with the greatest in the common reverence 
of life. In shame borne for the man she loved, Thyrza 
was finding her soul, learning the law of life that came to 
Ambrose as the fruit of his brain, and to Darracott as the 
fruit of sacrifice. Thus watching the Mystery Play of a 
woman's life, she fell asleep, fearless of the thunder for the 
first time in her life. Yet, before she slept, there flamed 
along her heart silence the thought of the wonderful Prayer 
OF Women, though its actual words she could only have 
understood with difficulty — 

O Spirit that broods upon the hills 
And moves upon the face of the deep. 
And is heard in the wind, 
Save us from the desire of men's eyes, 
And the cruel lust of them. 

Later on that evening Mr. Velly stood at the entrance 
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to the farm of Lower Hbdiberry. The li^t aenshetd mt 
livid, and the idflii^ air ai hot ai a fiiinaee, while the 
npper branche* of tfa« tallat elms awayed ■lightly, bowing 
befbre the winga of the coming itoim. Dim ahadowa 
■treaked with tawny lights were moring across the sky. 

" Better wait, Vdlj, till the storm's blown orer," said the 
fiumer, as he watched his visitor tryiog to mount the 
shiTCring animal from the hqipen-stock. 

" Quiet, lass, quiet," said James Velly, as the terrified 
creature quivered at every rattle of the storm overhead. 

"Tis pretty n^ madness," repeated the fiumer, "to 
ride her in a storm like this. Best get under the Bhdtet 
of arorf." 

" Damn you, stand still," said Mr. Velly to the mare, as 
be at last managed to swing himself into the saddle. In 
the dim light his face shone white and set 

As he turned down the road the whole country was lit 
with a vast sheet of yellow light, against which the houses 
stood outlined in ink for a second. Far off on the coast 
the steely sea yawned in the black cliff chasms. The 
mare reared, but Velly struck her a savage blow that made 
her quiver with pain. Shaking his head forebodingly the 
master of Titchberiy stood watching tbe horse and rider 
as they thundered down the road, till there came the rush 
of a curtain of rain, and he went indoors for shelter. 

Faster and faster in the rattle of hoof-beats James Velly 
was escaping from thought, from the endless vain r^ets 
at the waste of his life. On him was the sense of head- 
long flight from the sodden dreariness of these last weeks. 
He shouted again and again in the relief of overcharged 
nerves, till the mare, too, grew beside herself, for with 
starting eyeballs and sweating flanks she was fleeing from 
the terror of the opening skies above. At last in James 
Velly's brain there was nothing left but the joy of this 
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hetdtong niih, so different from the sickening despair 
with which he had again and again handled his rabbiting 
gun. , 

"Ambrose," cried Mrs. Velly, as her son came in 
dripping vet from Bradwoithy, " your father's not home 
yet He went to Tilchberry two hours ago." 

"Well, mother, I reckon he's waiting till this down- 
pour's over. There's nothing to be alarmed at in that. 
I'm wet to the skin myself." 

He left his mother looking out on the storm in a rare 6t of 
idleness : there seemed to be a terrible message, indeed, in 
the black shadows that filled the house with darkness. 
Suddenly amid the sounds of the storm, above the swirl of 
the rain and the rushing of the shoots, there came a crash 
fixim the house itself. Then followed the awe-stricken 
silence that falls on inanimate things after some great 
detonation. 

"The house is struck," said Ambrose, hurrying down 
from bis room. 

His first idea was that a chimney had fallen, and he 
rushed into the yard, while Mrs. Velly ran upstairs, 
where all was just as usual. At last Ambrose thought of 
the eight-day clock in the hall that, with its solemn tick* 
tack, had measured out the moments of many gener- 
ations of the Velty family. Opening the panel he looked 
inside. 

" Come here, mother," be said, pointing to the interior, 
where the great pendulum no longer swayed. 

" It's fallen," exclaimed Mrs. Velly. 

Across the minds of both flashed the belief that the 
foiling of a clock we^ht is as sure a sign of approaching 
death as the beating of a wild bird against the windows of 
a house. 

The storm was travelling further away, but through the 
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of ifitfmf Hear. 

" Itll be along tbe road from 'ntcfabai7," ifae nid, as 
die ftaited off, barefaeaded, in tbe lain. 

Twmtjr dmet beftve she reached tbe heap of stones 
wbere lajr tbe huddled mass she was ezpectiog, she &ncied 
the dark marks on the road must be ha husband. At last 
■he found him. 

There were funt bobbles coming from the nostrils, and 
blood was flowing from a scalp-wound. She feared to 
move bim at first, but when tbe men arrived with tbe gate^ 
they found ber sitting with his head on her 1^, the wound 
carefully bound with strips of petticoat. 

" He's gone," she said quiedy. " He sighed twice. 
Qover killed him," she rq>eated dully, like one lepeating a 
lesson. 

At first she would not let them touch the body, pressing 
ber strained face against the breast of the dead man. It 
was Caleb who induced her to move. 

" Mbsus," be said, kneeling down by ber side, " he was 
coming home sober." 

" Ay, be died sobtf," she said, and burst into tears. 

" Thank God," said Ambrose, putting his arm round her 
Itnd lifdng ber to ber feet. 
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The rain had ceased and the road was banning to 
glitter with the freshness of a newly-washed sur&ce, the 
scent of the hedges and fields became perceptible and the 
faint twittering of birds began from the trees. 

*' It's come too late," said Mrs. Velly, looking round at 
the peace. " The storm's done its work. If he had but 
come home an hour later," she said, for she felt at 
the moment but the regret with which one looks at a broken 
dish : ' if only I had not put it at the edge,' one says. 

After they had brought him home and Dr. Dayman had 
left, she sat quietly with Ambrose in the kitchen, opening 
the pocket-book she had found on the body. 

" So that's the end," she said, passing to her son the first 
letter she found, which was the one her husband had 
received from the landlord. 

** Yes, mother, I suppose it is," assented Ambrose, as he 
read it. 

" And all the time I thought 'twas but two years' rent 
owing. But it's too late now to think of blaming him." 

" I'll pay it all back, mother," said Ambrose, catching up 
the letter. ** Some day I shall be well able to. Nobody 
shall lose a penny by me or my father." He squared his 
shoulders with a new sense of responsibility, of strength, 
even of freedom, though he loyally reproached himself for 
the feeling. 

" You'll be able to go away now, Ambrose," said Mrs. 
Velly quietly. " Lad, do you know what I'm thinking of 
to-night, with him lying upstairs ? " 

" Of him as he was years ago, I expect," said Ambrose 
gently. 

"I'm thanking God that James Velly's dead and 
Ambrose, his son, is alive. Ay, James Velly's dead, thank 
God ; but Ambrose is his resurrection. No, I'm not mad, 
I'm not mad, boy. Come here," she said, pulling him down 
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to thefli^ till Iw oonched at the lUe of hvdiur; "liitai 
to tat. The detd dont die, ttot abntjn. The/ life in their 
cfaildien. Jama Velly it alive in 7011. Oh, my God. to 
win the battles be loat— in yon. Yon muit be ttioi^ where 
be was weak, must stand where he fell" 

"Mother, what is it?" 

" Lad, if s the pasnon of a life-time that* s speaking. I 
lored a strong man, a man no slave to hii own weakness, 
and Jamea Vdly f«led me. I bated 'en one way and lorcd 
'en another. I want 7^ to win for 'en, gain for 'en, be 
stiDDg for 'en. I loved him as I love you ; you and he's one, 
dear — one to me, somdiow." 

" Mother, I will not fail you." 

"You must go and see the land agent and ask him to 
wait for the rent. Itll take us years, but it shall be done. 
His master can afford to wait better than the others. 
Tberell have to be a sale of ^miture as well as stock. 
Tbey^ find good old things, too, that ought to make 
a pretty penny." 

" Mother, it's hard for you," Ambrose burst out, for Mrs. 
Velly hod always been a houseproud woman. " But that^ 
most likely pay the other debts and more." 

"There shan't be a penny owing to any one in the end. 
Never mind for me. I can get a two-roomed cottage and 
live on next to nothing." 

Then she broke down suddenly. " Eh, lad, lad," she 
cried ; " but it'll not bring back the years of happiness that 
James missed. I mind the sunny afternoons he'd take me 
driving before Janic came." 

She was crying the rare, slow tears of a strong woman, 
bitter like a man's. 

" But," she said at last, " youll have the happiness that 
didn't last with him. You'll be the strong man be never 
wss. And there's one thing escaped, for that would have 
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been sheer ruin. I sent Thyrza away, thank God. Now 
you'll be able to go to the work your heart's set on, free 
from the troubles there might have been round your neck." 

As no man has ever tracked the eagle's flight that marks 
the height of human strength, so no man has ever touched 
the bed-rock of human weakness. Fresh vistas of degra- 
dation must always open before the most degraded, for at 
each successive fall the depths below seem fathomless. 

Ambrose knew this in a moment, when he heard his 
mother say — 

** You haven't seen her since she left, have 'ee, lad ? " 

He answered, after a pause — 

" No, mother." 

To Ambrose human needs were the strongest of all 
arguments, but he was powerless to weigh the opposing 
claims of his mother and Thyrza. Only to-day, in the 
bitterness of such a death as his father*s, he felt that a 
bare denial could do Thyrza little harm. He knew him- 
self now to be, like all living things, on a slippery inclined 
plane, on which one rose an inch or two to fall the next 
second many feet. He just caught a momentary glimpse 
of possibilities of baseness in himself that before to-night 
he could never have imagined, for it was a relief to know 
that Darracott was gone from the place. Yet, the next 
second, he found himself thinking that Thyrza would be 
terrified at the thunderstorm; for her name was truly 
written on Ambrose Velly's heart, though in the strange 
hidden writing that only becomes legible in the heat of the 
fire. 



CHAPTER XII 
A STRONG MAN ARMED 

'T REMEMBER wo wdl," i 

J. "howyoa oed to tie joor old d 
JOB sua low yomKif np om jour wodtt bscxnc ws 
conld onlf ■ftcd one fiic ID the hooM. That wm bdbra 
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liko diit uun." 

She wu "^"g witli her ta&tr in the ttndy, Lv^Ving mtt 
00 the gnden in its ipring fortes ctf daflbdib and aoaaa. 
It wu during the mtk that followed Mr. Velly's deadi. 

" I dont want joo to give up anything yon rahie, my 
ddid," laid Mr. WesUway; "yet, for myself there is bat 
one way to be even hcnest" 

"Do you know what I did when the money came?" 
asked Danurii. "I jnst went ofi and bought what Fd 
always Icmged for — a silk petticoat and IHlliea and silver- 
backed brushes and fiir and lace. And when the thinp 
came home I sat on the floor and cried for joy. You see it 
shames a woman to be shabby. It makes her feel more 
degraded than vice." 

" Do you know," said Mr. Westaway, patting a hand on 
her head, as she leant against the arm of his chair, "that 
it was the thought of how you would miss your pretty 
things that troubled me most 7 My dear, you mustn't go 
without- " 

"What my soul loveth, neither of savoury meat, nor of 
finery," she laughed ; " yet, father, there are things that even 
A woman values more than show and dreas. I value your 
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peace of misd, your honeity, more than delicate lace and 
•ilk, &ther. Even I do that. For I understand quite well 
bow you think it not common honesty to get money out of 
those who toil for you, who give them nothing th&t has cost 
you a single eflbrt and a single thought. For the capital 
you never gained ; it was the merest chance of relationship 
that put such a weapon in your hand against the worken 
who must have the use of it or they die. Oh, I'm like most 
women, I hate socialism ; it's uncomfortable, lilce the Sermon 
on the Mount. Only I've enough imagination to see that 
when it's got into your very bones, there's no escape 
from it" 

** But it is you, after all, who will have the greater part 
of the discomfort." 

" Oh, that's always the case with men's little ways, and 
there's no denying that show means more to us women than 
to men. By nature, a woman is timid. She feels herself 
weak against the masterfulness of man, for he has such 
strong nerves, such a steady frame. But put her in good 
clothes and she has a weapon of confidence at once. The 
light will come back to her eyes and the spring to her walk, 
and she'll twinkle in the eyes of the next overbearing man 
she meets — and master him." 

" A glass of wine or a dinner does that for a man," said 
Mr. Westaway, with a smile. " He, as Ambrose would say, 
' bucks up.' " 

"Father, are you going to do anything for him?" asked 
Damans es^erly. " Surely now is the time to do it, now 
that he is free to get away." 

" I'm going to pay a premium to put him in a good 
office, and to get him a good position in it, too. A country 
office, I think ; for I don't want his originality swamped at 
once with the example or the overtaught opinions of much 
older men." 
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"To do things lifc« that," aud Dunuu, with «*'**™g 
^ci, "I'd dreu in nckdoth em more. And I often 
thiok, when I niitle sboat in my gnnd dotho, that they 
pat a bar between me and the real pec^>l&" 

She waa thinking tenderly oX Uie weak thingi of the 
world, more espeaMOy of a little illegitimate chiU whom 
■he had come acrou in a hospital His &ther, another 
Ambrose, more careful of his chance-bocn bnt than is 
oistomaiy, used to come to the ward to see the child. 
One day the boy in the next bed was heaid to my, ** Ob, 
he's got no father, he's only got an Ambrose." 

If hex Other's wealth was to go to the poor fblki, 
who have "only an Ambrose," she was well content to 
go without silk and lace. This, indeed, she ondeittood 
bz better than the abstract dogmas of comparative 
theology. 

Mr. Westaway watched bis daughter with a. comfort in 
her growing sympathy, yet with a half-dread of her youth- 
ful impetuosity. For, he knew, with a balf-smile, that she 
would, if she adopted his ideas, want to hurl him into 
action before he had half weighed the pros and cons of 
it Indeed, Mr. Westaway, notwithstanding his boldness 
in the world of ideas, bad all the habitual dislike of the 
old man to hurried action ; there were days, in fact, when, 
as Damans said, he would hesitate about walking down the 
garden path for fear of treading on a worm. 

"But how," asked Damaris, "even if one thinks as you 
do, that one must spend nothing on oneself beyond bare 
necessaries, can one detach oneself sufficiently from the 
whining wheel in which we are all caught ? How can we 
go counter to the whole world?" 

"Yes," said Dr. Dayman, coming in and throwing him- 
self into a chair, " that's just what I should like to know. 
What are you going to do with your money ? " 
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"I propose to hand over the bulk of my capital to 
endow and support a novel kind of hospital." 

" Faugh," said the doctor. 

" Walt a minute. I call it hospital, for want of a better 
name. It will be an institution, set up in one of the most 
densely populated parts of London, to minister to the 
wants of women and children during the first two years 
of the child's life. It will teach the mothers, as well as 
give medicine, food, and nursing; for there will be a 
trained stafif^ who will supplement the work of the 
Maternity Hospital, from which the mothers are turned 
out long before they are ready to struggle again with Ufe. 
I hope it will be the forerunner of many such institutions, 
for it is the great way in which the municipalities can help 
the future generations." 

Mr. Westaway's eyes glowed with the supreme bliss of 
the creator, for the scheme was the one thing that had 
given him courage to persist in the face of clerical gossip 
in a course of action which had come like a cataclysm into 
his quiet life. 

" Father," asked Damaris, " what in the world has stirred 
you up like this ? " 

"Ay," said Dr. Dayman, "that's just what I want to 
know." 

" You ought to know. Dayman," said the Vicar quietly. 

" Confound it all, who am I to see flies through a brick 
wall ? I tell you, you're a stranger to me. You were once 
a decent, silk-hatted, no, clerical-hatted citizen, and now, 
though you look the same " 

"No, he doesn't," laughed Damaris; " for his hair stands 
up straighter." 

" Yet you have the key in your hand, doctor," said Mr. 
Westaway; "don't you remember telling me that I wasn't a 
very long-lived man ? There's some heart weakness, Damaris." 
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"Oh, 1117 bthor,* ahe oried, kneding waUmkf bf hk 
nde. 

"Oh, it*! Qptbing of imtnwlMt» importance, usf dour. 
Bat Pre ilwuya wintod to feel that I had given KMnethii)^ 
dooe wmething, that bad coM me tSart and itniggle; One 
pots off eraythiog iriien one fanciet therc^i a lo(% tiine to 
do it in. And now, if the tim^ shortening, I want to lee 
the thing done. I've alwmja felt that foi me to show a 
little diaritj and preach a few Knooni meant nothii^ It 
ma easier than doing wrmg, in fact Now I want to do 
a good haid thing, aomething that IVe to set 117 jaws hard 
owr." 

"Daninr bellowed the doctor. "I feel like a dying 
dtorister. No more to be trusted with a parish, or a 
daughter, or an income, than a monkey with a Maxim gon." 

But Damans paid no attention. 

" Father," she exclaimed, " let me help. Fll keep house 
on next to nothing, if you'll only let me go and help weigh 
the babies. They would be weighed, wouldn't they. Dr. 
Dayman?" 

Both men laughed, for Damans would have cheerfully 
upset every one for a baby's comfort any day. 

" I shan't he able to live in town, Damaris," said Mr. 
Westaway, "and as Beckland hasn't found a tenant I 
tboi^t of removing there." 

" Beckland 1 " exclaimed Damans, thinking with dismay 
of the desoUte, half-mined coast farm-house, long un- 
inhabited and far off the main roads. It was her first taste 
of the leality of the change that was coming into her life, 
and for a moment, to her own chagrin, she found it an 
effort to choke back childish tears. But her Either never 
noticed in his absorption. 

" Will you help me, Dayman ? " he asked. " I want you 
and Damaris to be the executors after I'm gone. Somehow 
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there seem to be strangely detached human beings without 
tentacles, who fasten themselves to no one, and you are the 
only man I could ask to do it. Damaris will weigh the 
babies and bring the love, you'll supply the business 
side." 

**And the other day," said the doctor, evading the 
question, " you were talking about the discipline of suffer- 
ing. Now here you are trying to take the discipline away 
from a lot of poor wretches." 

Dr. Dayman thoroughly enjoyed the part of devil's 
advocate. 

** It's only what you have been doing all your life," said 
Damaris. 

** Fm paid for it," snapped the doctor. " But if suffer- 
ing is the best discipline for the character, what's the good 
of trying to bring about the Millennium? For, if you 
remove want, banish pain, and improve people up to such a 
standard that they all rush to bear each other's burdens, 
what becomes of the training of the character ? I say that 
the man who gives his fellows a deuced bad time of it is a 
benefactor of the species, and your philanthropist or your 
man of science is the devil in sheep's clothing. Take 
anaesthetics now; what a lot of discipline a man misses who 
has his leg off without chloroform. And what a pity to 
deprive a man of the spiritual help he would gain by going 
through life with the cross of a crooked back. These 
worshippers of pain and weakness, in stole and alb, that 
you're turning your back on, Westaway, are the true 
thinkers." 

''But," said Damaris, "surely both churchmen and 
scientists aim at reforming the world, only not in the same 
way ? I don't see that the thinking of one is any straighter 
than that of the other." 

''Ay," said Dr. Dayman with a sneer; ''they're every 
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man-jack of 'em bent on reform, one with wry-necked 
K^ts and dried-up \-ii^ins, and t'other with germ- theories, 
■terilisation and eugenics. But neither, thank heaven, has 
the ghost of a chance of accomplishing it, as long as human 
nature is made of what it is." 

"What's that?" said Damaris, who loved to spur the 
doctor to a rampage at things in general. 

"Of the lust of the flesh for bed-rock and the pride 
of life for top-dressing. Now I ask you, as a reasonable 
woman, can antiseptic gloves or church millinery affect 
either of these ? " 

"They can modify them, for we're certainly different 
from primitive man. Dayman," said Mr. Wcstaway. 

** There'! not a tittle of endeoce to prove that ire're better 
in brains or morals than the so-called savages. The high- 
water mark reached ages ago has never been surpassed or 
even equalled in the last three centuries of history. No, 
no ; the true symbol of man is the serpent with his tail in 
his mouth. Round and round we go. That's the true 
vicious circle. From the highest we fall to lower and 
lower, and then up again. We're getting to the lowest 
now. In fact, I think we're starting up again once more 
in the old way, for it's monkey-tricks that the decadents 
are, the true arboreals leaping from branch to branch of the 
rotten upas of the city. We've two things yet to learn, to 
remove human waste decorously, and to prevent the repro- 
daction of the unfit. Then we can go on, merrily breeding 
a race of contented hogs, fattening 'em in graduated tem- 
peratures on patent foods, and removing their carcasses by 
scientific machinery. And it's the happiest time ever 
known on earth," said the doctor, describing a sudden 
vdte-face, "and will be happier yet For contented hc^ 
are a damned sight better than discontented satyrs like the 
artists we once had." 
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''And so," said Mr. Westaway, "we shall soon have no 
discipline of suffering ? " 

"Not if you and your like have their will/' said the 
doctor, "and drive wise people like myself on the mad 
TBce of the contented swine.'' 

"There would still," said Damaris quietly, "be the most 
refined suffering possible, the rebellion against the laws 
of the sty, the disgust at the hog state." 

"Ay, you're right," said Dr. Dayman; "that's where 
Shaw diatribes come from, and why people listen to 'em." 

" But," said Damaris, " I deny your original h3rpothesis. 
They're there, it's true, the lust of the flesh and the pride 
of life, but they are there only that we may learn to choose 
those other things that are more excellent — sacrificing love, 
high enthusiasm, noble effort. Under these we can trample 
the pride of life and the lust of the flesh. And so, father," 
she said, getting up and turning to Mr. Westaway, "to- 
morrow I'm going to walk over to Beckland, for that will be 
a trampling on the pride of life for me. And I shall ask 
Ambrose Velly to come with me, so that I can tell him 
what you're planning for him, if I may." 

"And," said Dr. Dayman to himself, as she left the 
room, " though she talks like a book, she knows no more 
of life than — her father. But she's a fine creature, is 
Princess Damaris." 

Then he turned to discuss the business arrangements of 
the fiiture with Mr. Westaway, for he was determined that 
a suitable income should be settled on Damaris before Mr. 
Westaway began to play ducks and drakes with his capital. 

As Ambrose and Damaris stood outside the long, two- 
storeyed, slate-roofed house at Beckland on the afternoon 
of the following day, it seemed to the girl exactly the place 
for a dreary experiment. In truth, she was not without a 
feminine joy in martyrdom, as she contemplated the tangle 
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of wild angelica, the "billeiy trade" of the NorA Devon 
hedger that filled the garden. The cold light from & 
doudy apring aky gleaiaed on the leaden tuifiacea of the 
window-panes that faintly revealed the baienen of the 
whitewashed walls and atone-flagged floois within. A atrip 
of aea lay beyond the headland of Wimbuiy, on which the 
circular remaiiu of a prehistoric village could atill be 
traced. Dense woodland filled the combe to the ri^t, 
and two tall sycamore trees partly cut (^ the view firom the ■ 
sea. The wind was playing in a rattling chimney^iot aa 
they brushed the rank growths of the garden with their feet, 
and over the front door the snails had wound a ahiny 
pattern. Behind the house was a semi-circular dovecote, 
from which wild pigeons peeped through the holes that 
pierced the cob-widls lilce the portholes of a ship. Beyond 
this was a wilderness of bams, with the thatch tumbling 
inward in patches of moss-grown rottenness. The beams 
of these ancient structures stuck out from the yellow cob 
like black booes out of aged flesh. Two cottages, from 
one of which rose a thia line of blue-grey smoke, stood 
close by a scummy duck pond. 

" Let's go and see if they'll let us sit by their fire a bit," 
said Ambrose, thinking his companion looked wan and 
tired. 

" You're kindly welcome," said the old man who answered 
their knock. "Tisn't a many folks that come down along 
this way." 

In a moment they were sitting by a cheerfijl blaze and 
looking through the deep-set window at the sea. The 
dressers were loaded with china, and the walls had blos- 
somed out into a wilderness of funeral cards and worked 
sampleis, recording the dates of the deaths and births of 
relatives. 

" Iss," said the old man, looking chiipily round at bis 
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comfortable mausoleum, " there's nobody lived to Beckland 
since my Sal died, and I give up living in the old place to 
come to this here cottage. 'Tis cosier-like than that ugly 
bam." He jerked a contemptuous thumb towards the farm. 
" Tis a poor, little, small sort of place, but my Sal made a 
braave lot of money out of it." 

*' How did she do that ? " asked Damaris. 

Old Josh Grylls had a voice that whistled in his throat 
like the sound of a wind that has gone astray for centuries 
in an ancient chimney. 

" LfOrd-a-mussy, my dear, her had a saving soul," said he, 
"and never lost a tooth, nor missed a market-day till her 
laid up four year agone with brown-titus and went off 
sudden. A wonderful good manager was Sally. Us never 
seed a fresh egg nor a sound cabbage upon table if iier 
could find a stale one." 

"And my father," said Damaris as they turned away from 
Beckland, " is going to live in the same house as that old 
skinflint." 

" Hell drive out the spirit of old Sally," said Ambrose, 
" if ever any man could." 

On the way out Damaris had told him of what her 
father proposed to do to help him, and in the first elation 
of the prospect opening before him, not even Beckland 
could depress Ambrose. Yet, as he looked back, he said — 

" I do wish you weren't going there. It isn't the right 
shell for you, somehow." 

" Yet don't blame my father. For I feel with him, that 
a man must live out the faith that is in him if he is to be 
a man at all. And as for women, I suppose their cravings 
seldom reach a height where they could be called faiths. 
At any rate, mine don't yet. So don't blame him." 

It was such a relief to feel the comrade in Ambrose that 
she spoke out all her thoughts, without pausing to discuss 
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the qaestion of that disaetion of which the ^igHdi- 
woouui it 1UIUII7 lo careful that she haa made hendf the 
mott inane talker in ^aiope. 

" I couldn't blame him, after what youVe told me to4^. 
Oh, if only I could make jou see bow it haa opened the 
future foi me I But I can'L I've dreamt and dreamt and 
seen Tirions for lo many yean." 

Damaris watched him as he walked by her tide, all the 
swing of excitement in hii gait and the light of the fiiture 
shining in his face. Visions and dreams amid all the sordid 
realitiei of Long FXirlong, she thought — ^what an idealist he 
must be I Yet she knew that Mr. Westaway chiefly valued 
him for a certain satiric capacity for mocking Gdie pre- 



" But the visions aren't real to me yet," he said suddenly, 
whirling her off with youth's egotism into the centre of his 
own problems. 

" How do you mean ? " asked Damaris. 

" Why, this. When you look out at the cliffs before the 
sun's high, you know how the shadows, solid shadows, fill 
the rayines, don't you ? How the light flashes full into the 
u[^>er halves of the chasms ? " 

"Yea." 

" Well, it's solid, it casts shadows, it catches the sunlight. 
That's the way I must see the things I want to plan. I 
want 'em solid. I want to know how they look in the 
evening, when the shadows lengthen, how they look when 
the first light catches them. That's what I want. When 
I can do that, I shall be ready to begin." 

"Yet are you sure? Because what you see might be as 
clear to you as Hartland Lighthouse, and yet it might be 
as mean as a squalid row of tenement houses. You must 
remember that we're a great nation ; we're populous, rich, 
and healthier and cleaner than any nation has ever been. 
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Yet we can't give you a church or a statue that any sane 
person would want to sit in front of for half an hour. We're 
neat, clean, sanitary and policemanised. We've main drains 
and water systems, and yet all our schools cannot give us 
an inspired fiend like Cellini." 

Ambrose had never even heard the name of the great 
goldsmith ; but, although facts were often strange to him, 
ideas were not 

" It's too comfortable," he said after a pause, " that's how 
it is. It's like a prison cell, all soapy and stuffy, this life 
of towns today. And people like it, and so they don't 
want to escape. That's what it is, to make beauty is to 
escape." 

" Out from the prison of the actual," said Damaris, com- 
pleting his thought, like an echo that caught a clumsy 
bellow to bring it back in sweetness, while he watched her 
face in half-adoring fashion. For only with her had Ambrose 
ever known the delicate perception of a cultivated woman. 
** Yes," she continued, " it's true that we have main drains 
and water systems, but there are two things we haven't got : 
we have neither a gutter nor an empyrean, and to have 
great art you must have both, for it is from contrast that 
the visions of beauty come. In the very sting of his 
suffering and degradation a man sees a glory, beautiful as 
his dreams, rising like a fair white lily out of corruption. 
That's art ; a way of escape, a widening horizon, an uplift. 
For art is freedom, the breadth of the far-off mountains 
seen from the smoke of hell sometimes, and not from a 
sanitary prison cell." 

" But that means suffering," said Ambrose, with the fire 
of excitement crimsoning his face. 

" Then one must suffer," said Damaris quietly. " Some- 
times, perhaps when I have suffered, I shall try, too, to 
make a thing — in words." 
o 
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A Hidden KnM of kinihip leapt from one to the othn 
of lonng service of the Btme idesl, the one tie on earth 
that hu no regret coupled with it — & bond, indeed, that 
would not ill-fit the celertiil hoitB. 

" You know," Slid Ambrow, after t lilence foil of the 
interchange of lympathy, " bow I used to wony orer the 
•Tmbols in architecture. I know now there are no ajmbols, 
fior tis all one great symbol Like music, if s the symbol of 
a man's mind. Look," he said, speaking so hurriedly that 
the words tripped each other up, " in painting, howercc 
much you disguise it, you copy. So in sculpture. Bat 
when you build in sounds, or in stone^ it's a new diing, 
yours, never seen anywhere till you saw it in yourself. 
It's the symbol of you, the music or the palace or the 
church." 

" Or the dungeon," laughed Damans. As they passed 
in the dusk into the sh^ow of the street, she put her 
hand for a moment, unperceived by him, on his arm. For 
here, she believed, was a man who would one day he of 
those who give some new human vision to their race. It 
was a fatal moment for Damans, since a man's mental 
attraction would be the predominant force with her. She 
was no lyre for passion's fingers to play what tune the 
flame- winged god might choose, and for her to feel 
admiration for a man's spiritual qualities was to cross the 
Rubicon. 

Ambrose left her at the Vicarage door, where she was 
told that a man was waiting to speak to her. Opening the 
door of the little waiting-room that was used for parish 
visitors, Damaris saw John Datracott rise. 

" Wasn't it my father," she asked in surprise, " that you 
wanted to see?" 

" Nay, ma'am, I thought a woman would help a woman 
best Thaf s why I've come to you. And if I've done 
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wrong, youll please to tell me. Only I've heard again 
and again that there's many and many a girl you've been 
good to." 

''Tell me," said Damaris, laying aside her furs and sitting 
down by John. As she did so, she recognised him as 
the labourer about whom there had been all the gossip at 
the Quay. 

" It isn't easy to say it," he said hesitatingly, "but I've 
come back to Hartland, when I ought to ha' left, because 
I couldn't abide to think of the cheeld not knowing where 
to turn to." 

" Who is it you mean ? " asked Damaris, who knew very 
well the difficulty the uneducated find in stripping a story 
of its unessentials. 

But he was not listening to her at all, as she saw, in the 
absorption of his own thoughts. 

"Twas the very beginning of my trouble down to 
Quay," he said, never noticing that he was telling his own 
story too, " for I followed Thyrza Braund home that night, 
and there I seed her dancing like a woman bewitched to 
the sound of a fiddle." 

" Whose ?" asked Damaris sharply. 

"Ambrose Velly was playing and she dancing. I had 
no thoughts for aught but that, and so I never was on 
watch that night, the night of the wreck." 

" Darracott," said Damaris, pushing her chair back into 
the shadow, " are you in your senses ? You cannot know 
what you're saying." 

" Ay, I know. Tis the bare truth. I warned 'en of what 
it would lead to, and now 'tis come to what I said. The 
day his father died, he met her secret-like over to Brad- 
worthy, where she's biding. I was in the field, and I saw 
her hold 'en same as a woman holds a man when she's his, 
his thing, to do what he will with." 
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DuDuis got up «od turned am^. Wuittiue? It must 
ninly be some mad dream from whidisbe would soon 
smke. But nothing came save the man^ bearr bcoadimft 
that iiiitated her beyond endurance. 

Then the door opened, and a maid iqipeared with a 
lamp. The homely ereiyday came with her. 

** Danacott," said Damans, " I feel sure yoaVe making a 
great mistake somewhere; Ambiose Vdly is too baaoar- 
able to make love to a girl like that" 

"I seed 'em together in Bradwoithy woods, and I say 
shame's thieatening her. Else why dont he meet her 
cqien, and let all the world know ? " 

"Vou'ie a good friend to her," sud Damaiis, lodung at 
the man curiously, 

" Ay," he said slowly, " I'd bear a deal to see her hippf. 
She's not made for rough work, Thyrza isn't I love her 
dearly, and she's but a cheeld. And when you'm young 
like she is, there's naught to tell 'ee the way the sweetness 
ends. Ah, can't 'ee help? Go and see her, talk to her, 
as only a woman can. I'm taking a liberty to ask, but 
there's nobody else for me to go to. I thought of the 
woman she's staying with, but for aught I know I might 
be taking the roof off the maid's head by going to work 
that way," 

Damans could not refuse to believe in the ^I's danger, 
or, at any rate, in Darracott's belief in it, 

"She shall have all the help I can give," she said, 
"What I can do, I will I will see her as soon as 
possible, though I feel like a spy on an honest man." 

" He's only a lad, too," said Danacott, " with a lad's hot 
blood that's neither to hold nor to bind. Tis the woman 
only that can save herself, not all the angels in heaven can 
do it for her, for they don't know what a maid's tenderness 
is to a man's fire," 
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Damaris stood white and trembling, while the new world 
of passion opened before her, as though through the solid 
flooring under her feet a panel had been opened to show 
the subterranean fires. For it was the first time she had 
faced in her own life that underworld, at which sheltered 
women glance askance, even many of those who play at 
the rescue of the submerged. For no mere brain know- 
ledge of facts touches a woman's real nature; she knows 
nothing till she has proved it on her own heart-strings. 

** I do not believe it," she said at last. " Ambrose Velly 
is a man of perfect honour, a man who thinks of nothing 
but his work. Yet, to remove this accusation from him, 
I will see the girl. It is work that I can do better than 
you." 

" She's as dear to me as my heart's blood," said John, 
"but 'tis o'er-delicate work for a man's hand, the likes o' 
that." 

For a moment the man himself interested Damaris, 
since the first sounds of her own agony were but hammer- 
ing far off on the doors of her heart. Nevertheless, under 
all the brave cheer she made to herself, Damaris knew 
there was a substratum of truth in his story. Yet she rose 
to the challenge of the man's nobility, in the splendid 
assurance that to the goodness of goodwill nothing is 
impossible, for human power is stronger than all pain. 

When the tiniest cog-wheel snaps in a power machine, 
no engineer is needed to predict that the whole will be 
thrown out of gear. Small wonder, then, that the machine 
called humanity should racket so lumberingly to its aim, 
when the minute cogs on which the great wheels turn are 
so constantly disorganised. The fact that one can say 
of the race, and still it maves^ is proof enough of the 
miraculous foundation of our life. So the cog of Darracott's 
simple fidelity caught the great wheel of Damaris Westa- 
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mf*! idotUsm, and whirlod it fonraid to h^iti it could 
nem have gained ilooe. 

"IwiUdoall tlwtcao be done for the womu 70a lorc^" 
■be nid quietly. 

He knew that ahe meant it, but aa he left the Vicarage he 
felt rnddenl; old and tired. As long as there was some- 
tiiiiig he could do, the world was full of Thjrza's need. Bet 
now it was empty ; for to Danacott, m all the wonden 
beneath the star-strewn sky, there were but two thirds — a 
wrack-strewn coast and a woman needing help. Even theae 
were almost memories now. Yet in every memory there is 
oontained a pnqAecy. 

Left alone, Damaris sat screwing the heel of ber shoe 
round and round on a piece of grit on the floor, while the 
day's events passed before her mind. Her own words 
came mockingly back to her — the gutter and the empyrean. 
She laughed as she recalled the glib eloquence of ignorance ; 
for here were both exemplified, not in a Cellini of Renais- 
sance Italy, but in a man of Devon of to-day. It was the 
picture suggested by Darracott's words, " as a woman holds 
a man when she's his," that came uppermost now. The 
values of life changed completely for Damaris in that 
vision of a mingled shame and glory that she had never 
known ; for by such a woman, the world of passion is 
never realised till it comes like a strong man armed, an 
Dvading host 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE BITTER CHALICE 

ALTHOUGH Damans Westaway had tried hard to free 
XjL her mind of all injustice, yet the picture called up 
by Darracott's words perpetually recurred to her, as she 
faced Thyrza Braund across the tea-table of the inn sitting- 
room at Bradworthy. A momentary act, it was yet con- 
tinually before her, increasing its cruel effect by its 
persistence and, like an instantaneous photograph of a 
leaping horse, vivid with poses never seen by the spectator's 
eye. 

" Thyrza," she said at last, breaking the silence that had 
fallen between them, "I came over to-day really to see 
you, for there is something I must say to you." 

" What can there be for you to say ? " whispered Thyrza, 
her breath failing her. " I wondered why you came over 
like this, and so did Chrissie. Her very last words, as 
I came over here, were, * There's something in the wind. 
What to goodness have *ee been up to, cheeld ? * " 

" Chrissie is a wise woman," said Damaris, with a smile. 
" Do you remember, Thyrza, that morning when we met at 
Shipload Bay, after you'd been bathing ? " 

Thyrza nodded, her eyes wide open with fear of what 
was coming. 

" Do you remember that we said there was a third kind 
of love that leads upwards, and the child of it is a great 
deed ? " 
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" What is it ? " cried Thyraa, " What have 'ee come to 
me about ? " 

" I think, perhaps, that it is you, Thyrea, who will be 
asked to do the great deed^to give up the man you love." 

" ^Vhat do 'ee mean ? Speak plain, can't you ? " 

" You were seen in the woods with Ambrose Velly the 
other day." 

" And what if I was ? He's my lover ! And what 
shame is there in that, I should like to know? He it was 
1 meant at Shipload Bay." 

" Ah, if I had only known ! " said Damaris, with an 
irxepiessible cry. 

" And what difference would it ha' made if you had ? " 
shrilled Thyria. " But you want 'en yourself, that's what 
it is. You always have. I know you're up above me ; but, 
it seems, not above him. You always liked 'en, I know that 
well enough 1 " 

"You don't understand what I mean at all, Thyrza. 
He's going to rise by his talents into a world where you'd 
be strange, where you can't go with him. It doesn't 
matter at all what be is now, it's what he will be. He's 
going to live a quite different life from any you've been 
used to." 

"Going to live with you, you mean," said Thyrza 
bitterly. 

"I've no such thoughts at all, as you know." 

"I don't know anything of the kind. You've always 
had a hankering after Ambrose, else why has he been taken 
up same as you have ? " 

" Because my father thinks he is worth helping, th^ he 
has great powers." 

"I dunno anything about that I want to know why 
I shall do 'en any harm. He's only a step above me, 
for my mother was his mothet's cousin. Now his father's 
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dead hell marry me, and take me to live with 'en wherever 
he goes. Twas only that he couldn't take me to the farm 
that's prevented him marrying me before." 

"Has he told his mother of this?" asked Damaris 
slowly. ** Has she been to see you, or sent a message ? " 

There was a silence again, and the rising gusts of wind . 
sounded in the ears of both. To Damaris it seemed like 
the roaring of the sea of reality, into which she was slowly 
plunging like a timid swimmer, while Thyrza stood with 
bent head resting on her clasped hands. To her mind 
Mr. Velly*s death had altered all the future, for now 
Ambrose would be able to take her away as soon as he 
knew the necessity for it Yet here she was confronted 
with the social laws of suitability of mind and character, 
for which nothing in her past experience had trained her. 

'* Child,'' began Damaris. 

"My Lord! don't you 'child' me," sobbed Thyrza. 
** You're taking him away from me ! Why do 'ee treat me 
so cruel ? " 

"Come here, Thyrza," said Damaris, pulling the girl 
nearer by the dimpled wrist. "It must be a pain to you 
I know; but if you love him you will try to understand 
what I say." 

" But if I love 'en, how can I hurt 'en ? " 

The words pierced Damaris Westaway's shield of com- 
placency, and suddenly the vision of the gardener's daughter 
who became Catherine Blake rose before her eyes. She 
thought of the noble, ignorant woman, barely able to write, 
who never complained of poverty, and was a true helpmate 
to a genius. Then she recognised that Thyrza was no 
Catherine Blake, nor was Ambrose, indeed, a dreamer of 
vast dreams, to whom a garret-room would be the ves- 
tibule of heaven. The social success, in which his wife 
must help, would be absolutely necessary for his career. 
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** See, Thfizi," the nud, " if he marries 700, be will here 
to worit jnst to get joa a home. He will be poor tod 
•trnggling for a long time aad, even if he gets on, you wont 
be able to lead the life he must lead. Hii itaina will make 
people forget how he has risen, but you won't eren ban Uie 
fflannen of the world in which he will live." 

"Yoa mean I'd demean him?" said Thyra, in a ray 
imall voice. 

" I mean you'd be happia where you are. It would all 
be so strange, Thyrzai to you, that you would be miserable. 
And if he didnt marry you, but went on caring for yon ? " 

" WeU," said Thyiza, " I'd have 'en anyway." 

"Then," said Damaris, in still lower tones, " you would 
be a shame to him, just a shame. And you'd be an out- 
cast in your own eyes, even if no one else knew. Oh, I 
know men often have such shames in their lives. But 
don't you love him well enough to pray that there may be 
no dark blot, caused by you, in the life of the man you say 
you love? Give him up, for his sake, if not for your own." 

"My heavens!" said Tbyrza, looking up for the first 
time ; " why, you love him yourself! " 

The thin pocket-pencil with which Damaris had been 
playing snapped in her hand, and she turned away up the 
room, towards the cool air from the window. At that 
moment came the first doubt of her own purposes; she 
could not tell for what she was fighting, whether for 
Ambrose's career, or for her own heart's desire. The neM 
moment she knew. 

Thyria came up to her, and scarcely reaching the taller 
woman's shoulder, caught the sleeve that was half-turned 
away from her. 

"And his child's on its way," she said quietly — "bis 
child and mine." 

"Oh, my God!" 
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In a paroxysm that shook her from head to foot, Damaris 
tamed, and stripping off the lamp-shade placed it on the 
table. She looked in Thyrza's eyes and saw the truth, 
looked into her own heart and knew with a certainty 
bey<md contradiction that she had been just a woman 
fighting for her own hand. Face to face with herself, at last 
she swam into the sea of reality, caught in the eddy of fact 

The next moment a storm of love and jealousy attacked 
her, and she seized Thyrza, sweeping her into her arms, 
pressing her close, raining kisses on the mouth that had 
won all she herself must starve for. 

" Ay," said Thyrza to herself, " you'm hungry, poor dear 
soul," and held the agonised woman close, calling her 
tender names. For in that moment of reality the two had 
suddenly changed places, and the weakling had the stronger 
mind. 

"That's the way he loved me, only tenderer," thought 
Thyrza to herself, till, though unsaid, the idea seemed to 
reach Damaris and she pushed the girl away. 

"I prayed," said Thyrza, "that whatever punishment 
there was should come on me. It's come now ; for after 
what you've said, I must leave 'en free. I'll stand between 
him and nothing that's good." 

Her eyes had dark shadows under them now, like bruises 
on a flower-head. 

" What are you going to do, then ? " asked Damaris, her 
voice sounding in her own ears as if it came from a far 
distance. 

" Give him up. Go away where he can't find me." 

" Is it true what you told me — absolutely, certainly true ? ' 
asked Damaris with sudden suspicion. 

" As true as that we'm standing here." 

" Then how can you do it, Thyrza ? His child to have 
poverty, namelessness ? " 
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" But itil be bis child anyway. Tbatll be enough f)» it. 

" You're beside yourself You don't know what you're 
saying." 

" Oh, I don't, I don't," sobbed Tbyraa, suddenly break- 
ing down. " However shall I bear it ? " 

" Does he know f " asked Damans, trying to regain her 
own self^xintrol. 

" No ; I lied to 'en when he asked. Twas before his 
Either died, when he'd a heap of trouble and misery to 
bear. I wouldn't add to it Now, if you hadn't come, I 
should ha' told 'en, for he'll be freer. But what you've 
said alters everything. He'll be a great man, mayhap, if 
I don't binder 'en." 

"Oh, my dear, my dear," said Damaris; "I didn't 
know how it was when I spoke. This, that you've told 
me, alters everything. Forgive me, for I didn't know what 
mischief I was doing. I was a girl ignorant of everything, 
blundering in where I ought to have been afraid to meddle. 
Sit down again, Thyrza, and let us think what can be done. 
Forget what I said." 

As Damaris sat holding the girl's hand she marvelled at 
her own vulgarity. For now that she was actually in con- 
tact with the " gutters and empyreans " of which she had 
talked so glibly, even in the very gutter itself gleamed the 
love that will bear hard usage and calumny rather than 
injure. 

But was it right to allow the sacrifice? To offer up 
Thyrza and her child to an entirely problematic future, to 
a promise that might see no fulfilment, based as it was, 
solely on enthusiasm and hope? Again, might Ambrose 
not be the stronger for the handicap ? And, deeper still, 
ought he not to pay? Why, in the name of justice, should 
this girl pay for two ? 

Datnaris could not answer any of these questions. 
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Three hours later she softly opened the door of the 
Vicarage, to which she had returned shortly before, and, 
dosing it behind her, walked down the main street of 
Hartland. 

Before morning she had walked miles, for during those 
hours the powers of her own nature were rising in her like 
some poison that waits, lurking in the system till it declares 
itself by the agony it produces. 

The house was a prison, the sleepers in Hartland an 
offence ; for under these roofs what vileness and deception 
were concealed. Yet never had the beauty of a spring 
night struck so vividly on her senses as now, when the 
waves of meadow scent filled her nostrils, and the cry of a 
lamb sounded above the murmur of a stream in the valley 
where the Abbey stands. 

Presently out of the grey light there emerged the square 
tower of Hartland Church, a sombre rock with its base in 
misty shadows, backed by the spaces of sea and sky, a 
landmark for miles round. 

A monument of human folly, it seemed to her, this 
Church, whether, as here, set up in the wilderness, or in the 
midst of reeking alleys. The deadliest blow of all had 
been struck through it at the whole human race, so her 
father had often told her. For had not that Church shut, 
during many centuries, the tenderest hearts in mon- 
asteries and convents, driving to the stake, or into exile, 
the boldest thinkers, and leaving only the brutal or the dull 
to make the ages yet to be by the children they bore ? 

She passed by the sleeping cottages of Stoke, up to the 
six gnarled lime trees that form a miniature avenue to 
the church, and sitting down on the stone stile that leads 
to the churchyard, she began to realise that she held in her 
hands, at the present moment, the fate of several human 
beings. 
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Suddenly she covered her bee with her handi, qonctoig 
dom on the wide iteps of the itik^ u the wraieo in dtj 
udnnyido; for then Memed to coma letting towudi bar 
with the cleamea of a viiion, a child form, roiy with nraet 
blood, dimpled end Mft 

Then she uodentood Ttqrna ; there was txiw to Damam 
DO queitioD of foigiTeness, for Thyna and her like wtte 
the women of nature, the women of barbarism. What are 
•odal laws to them when the great forces of life call loudly ? 

Damaiis drew a deep breath and lOse from her croudting 
attitude, for she wanted to bee this new perc^tlon, terrible 
to it was at first to her own Scree maidenlinesa. She 
walked upright now, with swinging steps, towards the sea, 
with something of the elation that the mind feeb at the 
first sight of a great idea, just caught in its bare outlines 
through the shifting mist of fancies. Damaris, for a 
second, felt herself fiill of fresh light, for she had grasped 
the meaning of an old worship, older than Christianity, 
older than Judaism, the worship of the mother-soul that 
goes back to far Egyptian days. Then she laughed at her 
own pedantry. 

But the next instant pity smote her, for though roan 
himself is only just emerging from barbarism, yet the social 
organisation would cripple poor Thyrza's life. They pay 
back with deadly power, these laws that women break so 
lightly. They would pay, the woman and child. For the 
innocent must pay most dearly after all. Now Damaris 
thoroughly understood her father's passionate desire to help 
the spoilt lives that crowd our cities, the human wreckage 
everywhere. Was Ambrose's child to go down there among 
the outcast, to live on the crumbs that fall from the tables 
ot plenty? 

Ambrose's child? Then the agony struclc home, such 
agony as she had never even guessed at. 
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She sat on a rock, watching the foam &11 like snow-mist 
outside the inky shadows of the clifi&. 

At last the long rays of the dawn b^an to gleam over 
the heaving surface of greyness, and in the lines of l^;ht 
there seemed to reach worn senses the shining of the 
great peace that comes with renunciation. For Damaris 
had found her true self, the self that gives up its heart's 
desire at the call of another's need. The dawn seemed 
like the coming of the Son of Man to the spirits in prison ; 
she drew long, slow breaths that shook her whole body. It 
was thus that she greeted the angel of the infinite that 
comforts in the hour of unselfish rejection. 

On the following evening Mr. Westaway stood up to 
preach for the last time in Hartland Church. As the old 
sexton went round lowering the lights one by one, the 
Vicar watched the faces of his parishioners grow dimmer 
and more dim, till nothing but white discs remained. He 
saw Ambrose Velly seated by his mother all-beshrouded 
in crape; not far from them sat Damaris, her face upturned 
towards her father in the tenseness of sympathy ; far away 
at the back of the church he noticed John Darracott. Then 
the last light was turned down ; only against the rich carv- 
ing of the painted screen behind him, against its palms of 
gold and red, the Vicar's white head shone out in the light 
of the two candles that burned on the edge of the 
pulpit 

Mr. Westaway possessed the power, often found in shy 
people, of speaking his most intimate thoughts to a crowd 
as he could never have done to a friend. He gave out his 
text automatically : " Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap." Then, with a sudden impulse, he pushed 
aside the manuscript from which he had intended to read 
his farewell sermon and plunged into the speech he had 
not prepared. Leaning over the pulpit he looked into the 
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dim church, beyond which he could see the swallows 
wheeling outside as he gazed through the open doorway. 

" We men/' said he '' make many laws. But in God's 
world, the world in which we all live, there is but one law. 
You have just heard it : ' Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.' It is the law that every Church, east 
and west alike, has taught ; it is the law that is written all 
down the history of the ages, to the very last minute of 
recorded time, which is — now. There is no other law. 

" Yet you, wise farmers as many of you are, men who 
never sow barley expecting wheat to come, or clover if you 
want oats, you go on sowing strife and expecting the harvest 
of peace, sowing lust and expecting the harvest of purity, 
sowing penury and expecting plenty. Yet you know the 
folly, and so you try to^ay to undo what you did yesterday. 
You often pray, though you may not know it, that God will 
turn back His universe and blot out yesterday ; make it as 
though it had never been. For in nothing that we do are 
we more impious than in our prayers. 

" Yet there is no God in this, or any other universe, that 
will do this — or can. For it is you yourselves who are your 
own god, and what you do to-day is settling what your lot 
will be to-morrow, and in the many, many to-morrows that 
you cannot see. And this is as true of nations and peoples 
as it is of individuals ; the England of to-morrow will be 
the England that is being manufactured to-day — by us. 
For there is no secret in all the world. Things done in the 
field shall be known in the street, and things in the bed- 
room on the very housetop. There are women here who 
try to cover their man's brutality ; it can't be done. There 
are men here who try to hide their wife's meanness; it 
can't be done. For the beating of a child, for the lust of 
rage, or the torture of a wife, for the lust of the flesh, will 
bear fruit one day, not in the cowering child, or in the worn- 
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out woman alone,- but in the man himself. He pays, if not 
now, then in the iiiture, and with compound interest; for the 
book-keepers of eternity never make a mistake. And the 
stingy woman who feeds her servants on cheese-parings, if 
there are any who will stand such treatment in these days, 
starves her own life more effectually than she ever starved 
any kitchen wench's. And a man who betrays a woman, 
even though he hide the deed and its fruit, pays in some 
other lot for the crime which he thought none knew save 
one poor soul. Speak out you must, sometime, and in the 
very meagreness of our lives to-day our past speaks elo- 
quently enough. 

" My past speaks now to me more clearly than if blazoned 
by the trumpet of an angel. For I have given meanly, 
thought only selfish thoughts, failed through cowardice to 
speak what I believed — and I reap the harvest to-day. 

" For, like many of you, I am starving. In a world full 
of glory, full of love, of deep enthusiasms, of blows for the 
good and battles for the right, of the glow of comrade 
valour, I have been satisfied with — what ? 

" A tepid respect from my parishioners, a more or less 
conventional feeling of sympathy from a mere handful of 
friends, good meals occurring frequently and a little pur- 
poseless thought. Just the things, in fact, that satisfy most 
of you. Why, the most amazing thing in this world is not 
the poverty, nor the suffering, nor the pain, nor the sin, 
but that a creature thrilling from head to foot with capaci- 
ties for bliss — yes, sheer bliss, you know the word, bliss, the 
thing that seizes you on eagle's wings and bears you to the 
heights — should be satisfied with soft beds, beef on Sunday, 
a lukewarm smile, or a sour one, from his neighbour, and 
a yawn from his wife. Twasn't that way that she greeted 
you when all the wonder of life was in the touch of her 
hands, in the glance of her eyes. 

r 
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" My friends, it doth not jrat ^>pMr what we ahiU be^ te 
worlds of power sre slready opening befive oi^ if we mil 
otdy enter them. Bat we mnst not be content with fifib- 
rate satitbctions. And without courage, witboat the bold- 
nesi that speaks irttat is in us, and Eacce the consequences 
of 001 own deeds, we can new be men, much less the gods 
we were meant to be; 

" This is my last word to yon. I shall nerer speak from 
this pulpit again. But I hope, when IVe left it, to speek 
more clearly than I have eva done in my life before. 

" And now for my reasons for leaving it I heaid a man 
say the other day : ' Passon's leaving because he thinks bc^ 
too good for the Church.' Now, I'm leaving for precisely 
the opposite reason. This Church follows a Man who 
lived the life of toil, who had oRen no roof over His head 
and but little food to eat, and I have all my life denied 
Him by taking all the ease, all the money, all the food, all 
the treasures on which I could lay hands. My friends, 
I am not good enough for the Church of the Jewish 
caipenter, the friend of harlots and fishermen and outcasts, 
the close companion of the rejected of men," 

He was gone from the pulpit by the time the lights were 
all turned up, and he remuned sitting quietly in his place 
while the curate finished the service. In the bustle that 
followed the sermon, all eyes were turned from Mr. 
Westaway to Damans. Yet her thoughts were hardly with 
her father at all, but with Thyrza, for the thought grew 
with every hour that passed, that the girl, for all her quiet- 
ness, was approaching a state of desperation. The sermon 
brought this idea to a bead, till Damaris felt almost panic- 
stricken at seeing Ambrose sitting peacefully there, while 
the consequences of his acts were perhaps writing them- 
selves down for all men to see. 

As she saw him stoop and whisper something to his 
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mother, she stood up in irrepressible excitement Then, 
when he slipped out before the rest of the congr^ation had 
moved, she followed noiselessly down the aisle after him. 

Once outside, she recognised the folly of her half- 
thought, for she saw that he merely took the road to Long 
Furlong, probably hurrying back that he might relieve 
Vinnicombe from some task. It was impossible that he 
could have applied the sermon to the thought of Thyrza's 
need, as she had done. 

In her perplexity Damans stood twisting her hands and 
asking breathlessly for help. For she was afraid of her 
own responsibility, since she alone knew of Thyrza's 
trouble. At last she ran down the lane after Ambrose, 
counting feverishly the gate spaces that yawned on the 
open meadows in the dim light. Then, as she noticed the 
signs of emotion on his face, her own courage came back. 
They walked on together, the sound of their footsteps 
sending little tremors through her brain. 

''I have a message for you," said she, '* though I did 
not know till to-night that I had it. It's from Thyrza 
Braund. I was at Bradworthy yesterday and saw her." 

With one great heart-beat Ambrose knew what was 
coming. 

** John Darracott asked me to go," she added. 

" And you believed all that he told you," said Ambrose 
hoarsely. 

" He did not tell me all, for he did not know it himself. 
But now I know everything, more even than you." 

" That cannot possibly be," he laughed savagely. 

"Never mind that," she cried impatiently. "The point 
is that Thyrza cannot be left alone. You must go to her 
to-night." 

" To-night ? " 

" Yes ; to-night. You ought to have gone this morning. 
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It'i my fault thit you didnt But hour by hour IVe Hcn 
note dearly." 

" But you must tdl me mora tbui this." 

"Think of the worst that could have happened — and 
dwn go. Ah, you will regrat it to the end of your day* 
if you don'L" 

"What must you think of me?" he cried, standing stilL 

" I tiy to think no evil I try to understand," she 
answered brokenly. 

Then, as he saw her &ce, a gleam of comprdiension 
came to his masculine denseness. 

"God forgive m^" he said at last, " for all the trouble 
I've brought on you." 

"Most of all on her," she said pitifully; "but you 
will go ? " 

"At once," he said. Then with a "God bless you. 
Princess," he ran back to Hartland to meet his mother, 
and hire a horse at the inn. 

So far, most of Ambrose Velly's troubles had been 
brought on him by other people, but now he faced the 
worst misery in the world, the pain brought on him by his 
own act. He scarcely dared think of what lay behind 
Damans Westaway's words. Yet he guessed, and knew 
that Thyrza must have lied to spare him trouble. In the 
quick thrust of this thought he winced, for he would not 
willingly have hurt a living thing, yet had brought this on 
a woman. Thus he looked on the fiice of his desire and 
found it i^ly. 

As he rode through the dark to Bradworthy, he was 
fighting for a foothold, up or down, in the great inclined 
plane of existence, and when he thundered at the door of 
Cbrissie's darkened house, the recording angel registered 
ascent, for the sunny, artist nature had savoured, at least 
onc^ the ugliness of basely gratified instincts. 
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At last Mrs. Rosevear put her head out of the window, 
and seeing who stood below, hurried down in weird 
nocturnal array to open the door. They stood together by 
the table in the light of a candle that guttered in the 
draught from the door. 

"Ay," she said bitterly, "so you can come now when 
it's too late. She's gone ; for it's Thyrza that you want, of 
course." 

" Gone ? " he repeated dully. 

" Yes ; gone out of this house, so she shouldn't shame it. 
I charged her with it, and she told me last night." 

"But why did she go?" 

" She's paying for the both of you now, and the worldll 
soon know," said Chrissie slowly. 

Ambrose turned away. 

" Chrissie, I swear to you I never knew it. I'd have cut 
my right hand off before she should have suffered like 
this." 

"Ay, very like," said Chrissie miserably; "and God 
forgive me, for I spoke sharp to her too, the poor little 
souL I never thought of her giving me the slip like this, 
or I'd have watched her night and day." 

The woman's eyes were swollen with crying, as he 
noticed now. 

" Chrissie," he said, " you're a good sort. But what are 
we to do now? She must be brought back. You'll take 
her in, won't you ? " 

" My word, * take her in,' " saith he ; " why, don't I wish 
I'd got her here this minute ! I'd tuck her up safe and 
warm, I'll warn. She never told me who the man was, but 
I knowed when I saw your face." 

Ambrose groaned inwardly; in the drumming of his 
pulses he seemed to hear the flails of fate winnowing the 
grain from the chaff on the dusty threshing-floor of the 
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world. But nbicb is grain and which is chafT none but 
the unseen threshers know, when such loyalty is found in a 
&»il woman. 

" Which way did she go ? " he demanded. 

" I can't say," said Chrissie, with a gesture of despair. 

"But didn't you send along the roads after her?" 

" And givt; warning to all the world of her trouble ! 
Yah ! you're naught but a fool," exclaimed Chrissie, her 
temper giving way at last " No, I dunno where she is. 
At the bottom of the nearest pond, mayhap. And you 
can't find her to-night. Nobody can. That's your punish- 
ment, to think of her wandering, God knows where." 

"You really don't know?" 

" I know no more than the dead. Now get out of my 
bouse, for, though I'd be tbankfiil to see her little white 
fiwe again, I can stomach the sight of 'ee nohow. Tis all 
the man's fault when there's a rig like this," cried Chrissie, 
deserting all her principles of man-management in an out- 
burst of sex loyalty. " But I've been a fool, too, letting 
the cheeld traipse about free — me, me, that ought to have 
known better than let her. For there's some so queachy 
and prim that you'd think [all the babbies grew upon 
parsley-beds, and all the slaughtering was done with a 
butter-knife. Mim's not the word for that sort. To look 
at them mincing along, you'd think they didn't know milk 
come firom a cow nor eggs from a hen. Lord, I know that 
•orL 'Oh, really,' says th^, if you let fly som^hing 
powerful But I'm not that sort, thank God, yet here I've 
been acting like one. Never again will I be blinded like 
this, though." 

Over in his room at the inn Ambrose walked up and 
down all night with a maddening repetition of fancies 
about Thyrza going on in his brain. He would not look 
at the darker pictures painted by Chrissie's hysteria, but he 
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knew they were there. When the first light came he was 
asleep with his head on his arms, lying across the bed in a 
restless slumber full of aches. He started up at last to 
thank God for the return of daylight, when he could at 
least move in the search for Thyrza. 

On the Sunday afternoon, while Chrissie was at church, 
the girl had slipped out of the house into a dense storm of 
rain that was falling at the moment. At the end of the 
village she stood under the hedge for a moment, till hear- 
ing a trap approaching, she hurried out into the middle of 
the road. 

" Whoa, there," said the driver, pulling up when he saw 
that the girl wanted to speak to him. She began a story 
of a lost road, and the urgent need there was for her to 
push on to her destination. 

'* Bideford," said the man, pushing his hat back from his 
forehead. " Bideford's a brave way from here. Tm only 
going back to Galsworthy farm. That's so fur as I go." 

" Whatever shall I do ? " asked Thyrza. 

" You'd better bide here to-night." 

" Oh, but I must get on. My husband's ill, and I can't 
lose any time. Can't you help me ? " 

"Tell 'ee what, you seem a respectable young woman 
and in a rare taking. I've got to be in Buckland Brewer 
early to-morra, and I could set 'ee down there at the 
carrier's. You can get a shake-down with Mrs. Leggo to 
Galsworthy, I make no manner of doubt." 

After a long, slow drive the trap drew up in front of a low 
house, its ancient walls stone-fronted in grey and sheltered 
by a chestnut tree that leant above a wood-rick, piled with 
mossy branches and feathered with boughs cut from the 
gorse. The iron-grey walls were meagre, not with the 
squalor of poverty, but with its age long struggle. Yet on 
summer noons, between the sheltering trees of the meadow 
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in froDt, all the &r diftance shimmered for nulei beknr in 
the haze of sunlight, and from the field at the bad, to «eat 
and east, lay the purjde ot Dartmoor and Eimoor, till bodi 
were lost in the ilcy-liDe. 

As Thyrza walked up the garden path she could see a 
grey-haired woman bending over the seam (tf a nightdrcas. 
The room was bright with the china that ^ttered on die 
dreuei in the fire-light, and in the meek, simple fgMnct of 
the lantbom-jawed woman who answered her knock, Tl^n 
fimnd comfort For the tightly bnided hair, the sqneend 
Uack bodice, eren the cotton-wool in the ears, mig^ hm 
comforted a starveling cur. The woman glanced from 
Thyrza to the trap in the yard. ' 

"Whatifl it?" she asked. 

** I'm on my way to meet my husband. Your man found 
me at Bradworthy and offered me a lift, so that I could go 
(HI to-morrow." 

" He's no man of mine. He works for Squire Polking- 
boroe. But 'tis a queer tale ; for there's inns at Bradworthy 
where you could ha' been put up." 

" But I've never been to places like that by myself." 

Mrs. heggp fully understood that sentiment. 

" I'm not a tramp woman," protested Thyrza, " and I can 
pay." 

" I don't want any pay. What's your husband ? " 

" He's a sailor. I'm to meet him at Bideford." 

" Mine was a sailor, too. But he died twelve months 
agone, and then Squire Polkinghome, for that's who 
Gabworthy belongs to, put mc in here 'gainst 'tis let again. 
Twas built for the Galsworthy family, I suppose, but they 
must ha' left years upon years agone. 'Tis eight hundred 
years old in some parts of the old walls, they say. I've 
only the use of two rooms, and I've a young baby, too, as 
well as two chillem." 
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"Oh," cried Thyrza, "do let me come in and see the 
baby. I love a baby, and Tve nowhere else to go." 

" By good rights you should never ha' come at all. But 
that's just Tom Sanguinis way. Never does he come home 
but what he picks up something on the way, if 'tis only a 
flea, so his wife says. But you can't go to his cottage, for 'tis 
a little small sort of place, and with ten children, too. I sup- 
pose you must come in, for 'tisn't a night to turn a dog out." 

By the side of the hearth was a cradle, and on the pillow 
a sleeping head. Thyrza sank down by the side of it and 
began to cry. 

" There, there, you'm tired out," said the woman. " I 
know, only don't 'ee drop a tear on 'en, there's a dear, for 
*tis mortal unlucky. Now, have 'ee got anything dry to put 
on?" 

" May I go up and tidy ? I'm such a lerrups as never was." 

If Thyrza had been " as deep as Garrick," as Mrs. Velly 
would have said, she could have uttered nothing more 
likely to please Mrs. Leggo than that, and when the guest 
came down, clean and dry, all doubts about strange women 
who stole spoons and cut throats had vanished. On a plate 
in front of the fire was a hissing rasher of bacon, and on 
the hob stood a teapot. 

" There, now, sit ye down and take your supper comfort- 
able," said her hostess. " I declare I'm quite set up to 
see 'ee ; for I don't so much as pass the time of day with 
a stranger, not once in a month. And though I've been 
used to a quiet life, for my husband was in the coastguard, 
there's naught could be quieter than Galsworthy between 
the four seas, as they say." 

" But how do you come to be here ? " asked Thyrza. 

" I married from the squire's, ten years agone, and when 
Zack, that's my man, died, they put me here for a bit, after 
the cheeld come." 
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" Oh, he's waiting," cried Thyrza, as a sleepy cry and a 
heaviag of blankets came Trom the cradle. 

"There's a treasure," said his mother, holding him up, 
blanket and all, while the beady eyes of the little one 
blinked at the " canna moon " on the table. 

"Ah ! give him to me," cried Thj-rza, holding out her arms. 

The warmth of the bundle against her, the restless limbs, 
awoke the pain in her, as the first spring day arouses a 
torpid animal. 

" There now, how good he is," said Mrs. Le^o. " Tis 
easy to see you'll be a good mother. Now, I'll tell 'e« 
about Zack, for you've got a heart to 'ee, though it did seem 
queer for 'ee to turn up upon a body's doorstep like this. 
A better dot a kinder num tium Ztck never broke Ei^Und^ 
bread," she continued, " though a Primitive Methodist^ 
which I don't hold with myself. And never so much as 
, winked an eye at the maidens after us had stood afore the 
piison. And the beer he'd drink in a twelvemonth wouldn't 
ha' hurt a two-year-old." 

" Ah, he must have been a good man," sighed Thyrza, 
thinking of another who had winked his eyes at the maidens. 

Bat Mrs. Le^go's inward eyes were fixed on the lonely 
cottage above Gurnet's Head, her ears were filled with the 
churning of the surf. 

" It was over by the Land's End they sent 'en to, last of 
all, the wishtest place that ever God made. There was but 
the three cottages, and one empty at that, and as for the 
famly that lived in the second — well, there's famlies in the 
coastguard that you couldn't be friends with for five 
minutes. And three miles to go for as much as a loaf, and 
that over seven stiles. The meeting-place, where one coast- 
guard meets the next man every day, was one of they camps 
that the old ancient ones made back along." 

It was a prehistoric coast castle, wind-swept, Atlantic- 
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buffeted, and ghostly with the skin-clad hillmen. Thyrza 
shivered as the grey mist of night closed all round the farm. 

'' And us come from Boscastle, where a body could find 
a sawl to spake to, and get for a bit sometimes out of the 
sound of the roar." She meant the beating of the surf, endless 
as the centuries, relentless as the nature forces behind it 

''^was a punishment place to 'en, that's what it was. 
There was two above Zack as sent the orders to my 
man, and the boat that didn't put out, but that ought to ha' 
done so, could ha' saved five lives, and one of 'em a 
cheeld's. So they sent my man to Gurnet's Head, and I 
knowed that he couldn't get they lives out of his head, for 
they could ha' bin so easy saved, and him so tender to his 
own chillem. Why, the last thing that ever he did was to 
undress the little maid. 

" And then the pains in his head come on. They called 
it the infiuenzy, but I knowed better. Soon after he went to 
Lightship, and his mates said a wouldn't touch not a drop 
of beer or tay, but sat holding his head. When he comed 
back I knowed a was worse, though a wouldn't be put on 
the sick-list. And all the time the churn, chum of the say 
in his ears. Why, I've known 'en start up of a night all in 
a sweat with the skritch of the gulls, and when a man's 
come to that You see, there wasn't naught to look for- 
ward to, but the meeting and the six hours' shift of watch- 
ing, with pay-day on the first of the month, though if the first 
come on a Sunday, you don't get your pay till the Monday. 

" One night I missed 'en. The gulls was a-calling, and 
the say like lead. He'd just put the eldest cheeld to bed, 
and I did what I'd never done afore — ^just laid down by 
the side of her for a minute. 'Twas all quiet-like, till I 
sort of missed 'en, and the goose-fiesh shiver come upon 
me. I went down to the passage, and there was his coat 
and hat. 'Twas November, so I knowed a hadn't gone to 
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meeting. I went out ind called, and then I tttooght a 
miut be up to fowl-bouse, and I started across gaiden to 
it Zack had been digging up the patch, and the pit 
ridges he'd left seemed to start up and hit roe. But I 
nerei got to fowl-house, for there come a sudden puff of 
mist— ouff! like that— and I couldn't ha' opened that door. 
I Kckon 'twas then a did iL And that mist was his spirit 
oome out to wam me, for 'twould ha' bin the death o' me and 
o'this one." 

Fink Toes guigled gleefully as the firelight crqit closer 
into the flaxen tan^ of curls, through which shone the ted 
flash of his little round head. 

"'Mr. Manden, Mr. MarsdenI' I called to the man next 
door. * Where's Zack ? ' 

" ' Why, gone to make a meeting, Mrs. Leggo. What be 
all in a stour about 7 ' saith a. 

" ' Zack'a never gone to meeting,' says I. ' You go up 
to fowl-house.' 

"With that I went and fetched the chillem down. 
I don't know why, for I took no more notice of 'em than 
of the flags on the floor. And then the teais come, and 
that saved me. Mis. Maisden was by me now. I'd had 
woids with hei the day before, but that didn't mattei now ; 
'twas agony point And hei looked out. I couldn't. 
Suddenly her said, 'Jim's to the telephone.' 

" And then I knowed I shouldn't see Zack again. And 
p'esently her said — and all the time the chum, chum, 
mming io through the window: 'There's Mi. Tiegelles.' 
That's the farmer to Lowei Town, I thought, silly-like. 
Then her slipped out I would ha' followed her, but they 
pushed me back. There was five men outside by now, and 
ne'ei a one of 'em could come in to tell me the truth. I've 
often laughed since to think of they five ; gabies though 
they be, they're tender-hearted, they men. 
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"At last Mrs, Marsden come in, and I says, sharp-like — 

"•Well, what is it?' 

•* And her says, ' Youll never forgive me if I tell 'ee.* 

"'Shall I ever see 'en again?' 

" * No, never,' says she, quite quiet. 

"And I never did, not even in his coffin, though the 
coroner had left the knife upon the table when I come 
into the 'quest room. I just told 'en, too, what I thought 
of 'en, girt cabbage-head, for leaving it about. And they 
took the coffin over seven stiles, but I couldn't ha' borne 
the cheeld away from the chum of they waves, though I 
pray I may never hear it again now he's come." 

And Pink Toes, bom within the sound of the surges, 
tucked finger and thumb into his mouth and slept in the 
firelight. And Zack slept, too, with never the call of a 
seagull to break his rest. * 

Thyrza was crying softly. 

"There now," said Mrs. Leggo, "'tis turned 'ee up. 
I didn't ought to ha' told 'ee. Isn't your man good to 'ee, 
my dear, or is it a little one that's gone ^" 

"We've had a quarrel, and I fear I've lost 'en," said 
Thyrza. " He doesn't care for me any more." 

" Is it another woman, my dear ? " 

Thyrza gave no answer, and Mrs. Leggo continued — 

" That's bitterer than death, they do say. But I dunno 
that 'tis so, for you can win 'en back. But for me, when 
I wake in the night, there's naught but pillows and the 
thoughts of what has been. If I'm ill, there's nobody 
to say, ' Shall I make a cup of tea, my dear ? ' Ay, 'tis 
bitter to ha' quarrelled, but there, your man's somewhere, 
after all, if 'tis only to hold on to, when t'other woman isn't 
by. 'Tis always something if you can feel a man near 'ee, 
if 'tis only that you can scratch 'en. He's no shadow, and 
'tis lonely with never a word, nor a blow, nor a sign." 
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"Bat I've lost him a!l the same." 

" For a bit, maybe. But just you bide awhile, and he'Q 
»wing round and want 'ee same as ever. A man's like 
ft clock weight — left, right, he goes to, first one and then 

, another — but every swing he's straight once, and that's 
where the wife can catch 'en. But there, 'tis time you was 

1 between the sheets, for Tom'U start early." 

Thyrza awoke suddenly in the night and lay for a 

[ moment with a wildly beating heart, for from the cradle by 

' ^le bed came a child's cry. In a moment she was standing 
with the Hltie one in her arms, in the ray of moonlight that 
filtered under the half-drawn blind. Mrs, Leggo's snore 
came steadily from the old four-poster, as the baby hands, 
the clinging mouth, the soft thud of little feet, fell on 
Tlqrrza's body. Her child would be fiitherless like this 
one — nay, nameless and helpless, but for her. Bending her- 
■elf over the child's body, like an aged woman, in the 
yeftming of her loneliness, Thyrza carried the baby to its 
mother. For a long while she lay listening to the sound of 
its comforting, with throbs of pain shaking her own body 
from head to foot. Mrs. Leggo knew, for, suddenly fling- 
ing an arm round the tortured woman, she said — 

"There, there, go back to 'en, my dear, and never mind 
the other woman, for he's more than just a man to 'ee. I 
can see that. He's arms full against arms empty, and that's 
life and death to a woman like you." 

Before full daylight Galsworthy was far behind Thyrza, 
and by the afternoon she had reached Northam, from which 
it was understood that she would push on to Bideford. 
Wandering into that famous churchyard corner at Northam 
which faces the bay, she stood watchii^ the sea that had 
somehow been calling her all day. 

Eastward, Baggy faded in foam of spindrift; westward, 
Hartland towered in purple. Between them the grey shore 
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echoed with the surges that break against the barrier of 
pebbles and curl in lines of foam across the sandy bar 
that shifts at Torridge mouth. To stand overlooking 
Bideford Bay is to hear the thunder-roll of eternity, in- 
cessant, yet non-insistent, grey with the greyness of infini- 
tude, sombre with the patience of the ages, yet restful to 
the fret of breathing life. Miles inland the organ note of 
that great volume of sea-sound is distinctly audible; at 
sea it moans with the menace of an unseen force. 

Over Thyrza's head the branches were green with young 
leaves, round her were gravestones with mossy lines. In 
these simple things quick thought came to birth within her: 
a sense of the birth and death of other lives, of pain often 
bravely borne, of the manifold burgeoning and fading of 
the tree of human life. 

Far from tears now, she walked out to the flagstaff which 
rises from a heap of sixty boulders, each marked with a 
name from the muster roll of great sailors, guardians of the 
waters that beat upon the foreshore. Drake, Nelson, 
Raleigh, Carew : even Thyrza had heard such names ; 
something, too, she knew of the men of Bideford in Devon, 
who in the whistle of the shot and the roar of the waves 
had obeyed the call of a need larger than the desires of 
their own lives. 

Below the steps an old man was breaking stones, at one 
and sij^ence a yard of broken stuff, which must be three 
feet high — breaking stones and leaning a broken thigh that 
refused to remain in its socket on an old sack. Whistling 
he was, too, between whiles, on the bit of bread he earned. 

Thyrza understood the clarion call of honour that 
sounded for the men of the sea ; she understood, too, the 
long patience of steady toil. Slowly to her the dawn was 
coming in the sense of other lives, in the knowledge that 
no man liveth to himself — or dieth. The words came with 
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& tbock thU revnled the thou^t diat hid been Bt the back 
of her mind all the houn since she had fled. V/iih dit- 
tinct knowledge there came^ toc^ a revulaion from the idea. 
She must live and not die ; for the life within hei waa a call 
as dear as any clarion note of patriotism or of toiL She 
mast seek a place to rest in, fint, for the long ache of 
weariness racked all her limbs. 

Then the turned and saw Ambrose coming towards her, 
with the light from the sea shining full on the olda young 
&ce that his night^ vigil had given him. They stood 
gastng silently at each other for a moment, till he held out 
bis arms^ and with a stumbling run she flew to him and was 
caught and held. 

" My God I " he whispered, " why didn't you trust me ? 
Do you think I haven't suffered, too, since I knew ? " 

" You know, Ambrose ? " 

"Everything, my true little wife. And soon to be a 
litde wife with a real wedding ring on her finger." 

"I've spoilt your life anyway. And she cares — for you, too." 

He was silent, till at last he shook off his absorption in 
feigned gaiety. 

"And now, Thyrza, a square meal, a drive home to 
Bradworthy, and then — Chrissie." 

Thyrza dreaded the latter item more than tongue could tell; 
but she knew her fears were groundless, once she was across 
the Rosevears' threshold and in sight of her hostess's face. 

" Come upstairs this minute," cried Chrissie, looking at 
the gill's white face ; " the kettle's boiling, and I've got a hot 
jar ready for 'ee and some broth I can warm in two seconds. 
And," she said drily, as she turned to Ambrose in the door- 
way, " I reckon /Aa/'j your way." 

TAai was apparently across the green. At any rate, it 
was the diiecdon Ambrose took, none saying him nay. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX 

*"T*HERE'S some," said Chrissie Rosevear, "that 
X wouldn't skip if there was an earthquake about, and 
there's others that worrit if the kettle's likely to boil over 
in an hour's time. I dunno which sort's the most wearing, 
but I reckOD both go to a boiling or they wouldn't be 
here." 

Outside thin threads of smoke from the chimneys of 
Bradworthy were staining the clear purity of the summer 
sky. Through the open doorway of the Rosevears' kitchen, 
where Thyrza and Chrissie sat sewing, came faint whilTs of 
sweetbriar, as the cows crossed the green for the afternoon 
milking, their udders swaying in time to the rhythm of 
their pace. 

Chrissie had just caught sight of Damaris Westaway 
driving up to the door of the inn, and she deduced from 
that fact the conclusion that she had come on an errand 
connected with Thyrza's marriage, which was to take place 
in a fortnight's time. For Chrissie was a mistress of the 
gift commonly called by the learned ex pede Hercukm, and 
■he could assess a woman's income by her petticoat frill, 
and unlock the door to her desires by the feather in her 
hat. It is a social gift confined to no class, but common 
to femininity itself. For the most stupid woman alive is 
capable of blessing or banning her neighbour on the 
evidence of a dooistep or a lamp globe. 

"Now," continued Chrissie, "if there's anything that 
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winti dtung, Min Westamy if the one to do it If Iwr 

thought you'd break yout leg to-morrow 4t two ahvp, her'd 
be there at hilT-put one, •^inat it happened." 

"A finger in every pie, that's what yoo mean," Bud 
ThjTxn, whose mood was one of resentment towaids 
Damans Tor the pail she had played in her story. 

** Some pies are the better for a finger in them," tatppeA 
Chiissie, "though they scorch a body's fingers, toa I 
always lend a hand when Fm asked ; but Miss WatawayV 
walk mile* to see if aught can be done. For her wont 
test till every babby's tubbed constant, and every bad leg^ 
tended like your grandmother's. But toi all her, there will 
be bsd legs in damp cottages, and children with the thrush, 
if they'm fed dirty. And slutsll be with us till the judg- 
ment day." 

"But getting a bit sharpish, is Miss Damaris, by what 
I hear," said Thyra; "they say she won't let any old 
grumble^ts have his say out now, but catches 'en up quick 
with : ' There, now, there's hundreds in a worse way than 
you.' And allows no rory-tory feathers or fallals, same as 
she used to laugh at in the maidens." 

"A maid gets like that with no Mr. R^ht coming along," 
said ChrisBie judicially, "and she with frills to her petticoats 
six inches if an inch. And that's husband-catching^ if 
anything is. But they must ha' lost money to go and live 
at Beckland, and everything to be as plaui as plain, so 
I hear teU." 

In common with all the neighbourhood Chrissie believed 
that the Westaways had suddenly lost their fortune. 
Nothing else could have caused them to remove to such 
a " wisht " place as Beckland. 

Yet, after all, it was night before Damaris knocked at 
Chrissie's door. For in these first days it was only 
tfter a great effort that she could summon up courage 
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to see the girl who had wrecked so many fine dreams. 
For Damans, like an architect, had pictured the temple 
she would build, had seen its pillared arches, even its very 
altar lights, the temple of Ambrose Velly's future. Day 
alter day during the past winter it had been her great 
mental preoccupation, what her father could do for Am- 
brose when at last Mr. Velly had gone. Now the vision 
had been struck down by the hand of a little woman, who 
had given Ambrose what he valued most of all, the soft 
touches, the passion of a woman. 

Yet, in reality, Damaris knew that it was herself that she 
grieved for, herself who had failed in her woman's power ; 
for the bitterest sting that a woman ever knows comes 
from the knowledge that she has failed in charm, in a 
power that the lightest fool can wield, the force that b 
denied to her own wit, intelligence and mastery. Deep 
down, 'tis the woman's hell, and a hell, too, that some of 
the greatest women have known. 

"Thyrza's gone upstairs to bed," said Chiissie to the 
visitor, " but I'll call her down, if you like." 

" No, no ; don't do that. I'd rather go up to her, if you 
don't mind, Mrs. Rosevear," said Damaris. " You've been 
a good friend to her, indeed." 

" If I'd been a better, things wouldn't ha' come to this 
pass," said Chrissie tartly, for in the career of benevolence 
she felt her nose rather put out of joint by Damaris as a 
rival philanthropist. 

Damaris ran upstairs and tapped at Thyrza's door. All 
the country round was wrapped in the dead quiet that rests 
like a heavy hand on a sleepless brain. Somehow Damaris 
felt it to be easier to touch the quick of things on a night 
like this, when everything trivial is put out of sight 

" Don't be frightened," she said, with a smile, as Thyrta's 
startled eyes met hers above the yellow streak of candle- 
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Ugbt that kiaOj inadiated the Uoe ahadowt of dw Ittde 
vhitewuhed room. 

" Come over to the wiodow-fea^" ihe went on, wiqqiii^ 
the lug from the bed round ThTia^ white^dad body. 
" I've got lomething, some plsn to propofe to you." 

" Oh, how soft and wann you are, childl" she ewlaiiiied, 
ai the girl's sdff body, at fint rigid from it^nesi, gmdnallf 
relazed into restfulness in her ansa. Damans was delibep 
ately encouraging all the kindness towards Thyrza that 
she could manage to call up in herself. 

"You didn't sleep last night, I bdieve?" said Thyna, 
looking up at her, and thinking that she looked as beautifal 
as the moon-crescent that scudded across the sky outside 
between the flying clouds. 

" I've been thinking a good deal about you, Thyrza, 
lately, and wondering how I could help you and Ambrose." 

" I don't see what call there is for you to bother about 
us. We'll rub along somehow, I reckon. Anyway, we've 
no claim on you." 

" Ah, but it's that ' rubbing along ' that I want to prevoit 
if I can. I want things to be all right for both of you." 

** For him you mean," said Thyrza, restlessly trying to 
free herself from Damaris's arms. 

" And fw you, because you belong to him," said Damaris 
truthfully. " After you're married, you and he, I want you 
to come to live with my father and me at Beckland, while 
Ambrose goes away to his vrork and gets on with it for a 
few months." 

" To live with you ? " said Thyrza wonderingly. " What 
for?" 

" As my friend, to be my friend. You know I shall have 
to do all the housework there ; for we're going to live like 
quite poor people. You can help me if you like, but I 
want you to sUy with me." 
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*' You want to make me a lady ? " 

'' I want to make you a good true woman, Thyrza." 

"Ay, I've not been that, for it wasn't all his fiault. I 
wanted 'en terrible, and I've heard folks say 'tis as certain 
a thing as death and taxes when a man loves 'ee." 

She was trying clumsily to soothe the pain she divined 
in Damans. 

" We'll put all that behind us," said Damans ; " let it be 
as though it had never been and begin again — a new life, 
a life of honour and noble things. We'll start on your 
wedding day, and look forward, never backward. And 
you'll come to live with me? I thought you might go 
away with Ambrose for a week and then, when he goes on 
to Bideford, you can come straight to me. I shall be very 
glad to have you, for Beckland will be lonely at first 
Still, we've all the summer before us." 

''I don't like to. But I could do the rough work for 
'ee ; you've never been used to that." 

" Then, that's settled and — I'm going to give you your 
wedding dress. I shall get it made for you and come over 
and see you married in it." 

" Oh, you are good," said Thyrza, lifting her lips shyly 
to Damaris's cheek. 

They sat for a long time, thinking of the unseen love 
that lay at the back of all this. 

"I want you to listen to something that matters very 
much," said Damaris at last "You know the world is 
mostly carried on by men." 

" Oh, I hate 'em— deep down. They don't know anything 
about what it feels to be a woman. They only feel any- 
thing once in an hour, and a woman feels all the time." 

Thyrza was not far wrong; if Nature had seen fit to 
make man on the same day as woman, so that they might 
have understood one another occasionally, this vale of 
tears would have been lightened of half its misery. 
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"Yet yoa told me once," said Damaris, "that you 
minded them no more than angle-twitches. But listen to 
jne. Men grow the food for us and cany it where it is 
wanted. They teach and they fight and they make the 
laws and carry them out." 

" My daddy," said Thyrza, " used to say that the law is 
crueller than a poacher's gin." 

"So it may be. But I want you to understand what 
I'm going to say. It's this : there's only one thing the 
world in general asks of us women. And it's the greatest 
thing that the world needs ; greater than laws, than food, 
th&n medicine, than books, or beautifiil buildings." 

Thyna opened the eyes of a perplexed rabbit, ind 
Damaris pressed her lips to the little curved bow beneath 
ber owa 

" Do you know what it is, Thyrza? " 

Thyna shook her head in awe-stricken silence. 

" It's men and women," said Damaris, with a break in 
ber voice. "Little men and women; clean, rosy, and 
strong, full of good brains and fine blood. It's what you 
have under your heart, child." 

The two women clung together passionately. Thyrza 
onderstood perfectly. 

" I know," she said, with trembling lips. 

" Yes, but listen," said Damaris anxiously ; " to give this 
to the world means noble women, not animals merely who 
bear and suckle, but women with pure thoughts and great 
hearts. Child, do you know the world's full of pain and 
misery that can only be bettered by great men and women 
— a new race, finer than any known before ? There's food 
enough, clothes enough, enough of everything but fine 
human beings." 

" Why aren't they here ? " 

"Because we're little, mean, paltry, we women. We've 
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never risen to the call of the world. We've borne the 
childrep the men give us ignobly, ignorantly, as slaves, not 
free women." 

But Thyrza could not follow this. 

<< I'd fight for it," she said ; " I know that. I wanted it. 
I want it now." 

For a second's space Damaris looked forward with dis- 
may to the task before her in the months to come, the at- 
tempt to lead this little summer fly to the level of life's 
great argument. Then her heart smote her, for how could 
this child be expected to look backwards and forwards, as 
a trained mind would, over the human story ? How could 
she know how to gain strength for hard things by im- 
personal thought ? Even in her own trouble the comfort 
to be derived from lifting the eyes to the hills was only 
momentary, just the oblivion of a second's unconscious- 
ness to a soul on the rack. She would try the plain truth. 

"Do you love Ambrose?" she asked. 

" Iss, dearly," nodded Thyrza. 

" So do I," said Damaris, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

" Then why don't 'ee take 'en ? Oh, you could if you 
tried. There's nobody in the world he thinks so great as 
you. He told me how John Darracott come to 'ee, and 
how you sent 'en to me that night, when I tried to die." 

" Thyrza, do you know, if I were you, I should be proud 
to think how men so good as John Darracott think of me." 

" He doesn't know this — bad thing of me, does he ? " 

" No, Thyrza. He only knows you're going to be married. 
He went away, I hear, last week." 

" He's good," said Thyrza, thinking how once she had 
tried to help so strong a man. It was the sweetest memory 
in her Ufe. 

" And," she said, " he's written it all out, what he did that 
night, I mean. So everybody knows ? " 
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"Ym," taid Dainuu qaietlf. 

**0b, I've been bad, IWo been bwl," Mbbed TliTrti. 
" I nerer can go back ow the road. Enn John Dam- 
ootfs deceived in me. Oh, I wiih I had died that dayl 
But I couldn't Life was too strong in me." 

"And," said Damans firmly, "there's another life ihal^ 
I trust, was too strong for you. For your child is now the 
task you have before you. Give lum every gift you cam ; 
' strength and health and purity of thought" 

" What, you ask that of— me^ when you know what Vre 
dooe?" 

" I ask it <tf you the more, for it u your atonemeot ; the 
only (Hie you can offer, and the most ipleodid that anybody 
could offer. Will you try, Thyria ? " 

'- Why do you take all this trouble to help me?" 

" Because I love Ambrose too well to see him drag any 
one to the low levels of things, because I know he will have 
a splendid life, if we women let him." 

" And so you won't lift a finger to have 'en, though you 
could, for he's took the cream olf me? Eh, my Lord; I 
couldn't have done what you have; I couldn't never ha' 
doat it But I will try, same as I would ha' tried alone, if 
you hadn't fetched me back." 

All along the roadway of existence march the human 
lives, each with a little glow-worm of light, called personal 
happiness. Some never see more than their own beam of 
happiness, and the many millions walking the same way are 
but to them as shadows. Such folk are the happiest; for to 
see the other lights, to watch how one obscures the other's 
joy, is Co multiply the possibilities of pain a hundredfoldi 
even Chough it may steel the heart with courage to bear. 

Damaris lay awake many hours that night in her bed at 
the inn, for she knew that Thyrza's words were true, that 
had she chosen to fight, she might have driven Tlqrra to 
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the waU — ^had she chosen to thrust aside all pity, that is 
She recognised frankly that she was putting away her own 
happiness for the sake of the principle for which women 
have sacrificed so much, for the one law that is woman- 
made, the law of monogamy. And yet, not so; it was 
for Ambrose's honour and Thyrza's salvation, for the un- 
born child especially, that she was willing to take suffering 
herself. For all laws come to women in the form of hearts 
that agonise and shame that stings. 

In the country peace a London picture returned to her, 
death-white with electric glare : the picture of a woman, 
fair and vivid, dressed in white, waiting at the edge of the 
pavement for her night's engagement, watchbg with keen 
eyes each man who passed in those hours when the wreck- 
age of the sea of human life comes uppermost. To leave 
Thyrza hopeless would have been to plunge her into that 
nameless sea. Even for the sake of her own hunger, 
Damaris knew she could never do it. 

Thus she learnt the meaning of the wisest words ever 
written, the true answer to the riddle of the Sphinx: 
apprendre h souffrir^ apprendre i mourir^ c'est la gymnastique 
de VEterniti^ ^est le novidat immortel^ even while in her 
ears sounded the patter of tiny feet so longed for, even 
while to her body came in thought the clasp of comrade 
arms — comrade arms, yet sweet with a nearness that no 
mere comradeship can ever give. 

Damaris carried Thyrza back with her the next morning 
to stay at Beckland for a few days that she might see her 
future home. And right glad was Chrissie that she had 
gone, when on the following Saturday she saw Mrs. Velly 
approaching her cottage, the van from which she had just 
alighted disappearing round the corner of the inn. 

'' My dear days/' said Chrissie to herself, " now the fat's 
tn the fire, for missus'U never take a marriage like diis easy^ 
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not she. But, thank the Lord, Thyr/a'll not be home till 
late to-night. Not for all the king's gold would I have had 
they two meet just yet." 

For the first time in her life, Mrs, Velly had acknow- 
ledged to herself that she was an old woman, with her grip 
on life perceptibly slackening, when Ambrose had curtly 
announced his approaching marriage to Thyrza- Pushed 
aside hke a dead log, she said to herself, with a bitter 
tightening of the lips. The great preoccupation of her , 
thoughts, the sale at the farm, faded completely from her 
mind, though before it had seemed like a testing of her 
life's efficiency, when all her household gear would be 
exposed to the gaze of strangers. It was the secret history 
of the last month that she was most bent on knowii^ for 
that Ambrose bad lied to her when be denied having met 
Thyrza was, of course, evident. 

But Chrissie would know I Chrissie was, however, 
equally determined that Mrs. Velly, at any rate, should not 
know. 

"So," said Mis. Rosevear, as she seated her visitor, 
"you'm to have a wedding quick upon top of a funeral. 
Leastways, we shall have it, I should say." 

"Chrissie, I think you've behaved shabbily, and that 111 
say freely. If you'll believe me, I never beard a word of 
it, till it was all arranged." 

" You don't say so, missus ? He's been down here, too, 
pcetty conataot" 

"Then you might have warned me." 

" I never knowed a word about marriage till just a matter 
of ten days ago. And that I can say true." 

" 'Tis a poor tale. Thyrza Braund's not the wife for my 
son." 

"Don't 'ee Uke it then, missus? Her's not exactly a 
■lanaging sort of woman, 'tis true; but tbtxe, it might ha' 
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been worse. Languishing her be, and husband-high, and 
all the brains'll run to milk for a good half-dozen years. 
But her might have been a maid that looked all ways for 
Christmas, with a squint ; for you never know who hell fix 
upon, when once a man's looking out." 

** A squint in the eyes, you mean, Chrissie ; and what's 
that to a squint in the nature? I tell you I'm not happy 
about it. There's something behind all this, for it to have 
been kept so quiet. And I warned him against her. The 
girl's soft, and he wants a wife as hard as nails. There's 
something behind all this." 

"There mostly is, missus." 

"Not the same as there is here, Chrissie," said Mrs. 
Velly firmly. " A pack of chillem hell soon have, and 
thatll be ruination to all the fine plans he's so full of." 

"Well, I never 1" said Mrs. Rosevear, looking round 
frantically for a distraction, now that her visitor was coming 
to the point. 

It came, like a flash of inspiration, in the shape of fat 
Mrs. Vaggers waddling across the common. "He might 
have started in at once with a family, as Mrs. Vaggers over 
there did. 

" Mrs. Vaggers 1 " she shouted down the street. " Mrs. 
Vaggers, my dear, come in here and tell Mrs. Velly how 
you got took in." 

The black-eyed, lusty woman, her eyes shining with good 
humour, turned back, and leaning her hand on the low 
half-door, flashed her strong, white teeth in a gleam of 
laughter. 

" Come in, Mrs. Vaggers, come in," said Mrs. Rosevear, 
unhasping the door, while Mrs. Velly glowered sullenly at 
the visitor. She had a shrewd suspicion that Chrissie 
wished for the presence of a third person, in order to avoid 
awkward questions* 
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"Got took in," said Mn. Vsggen; "joa man by 119 
Sua ? Lav, I've told it so often. You muit be tired o* 
henting of it" 

" Go on, m7 dear," penisted Chiissie. 

" WeU," she said, turning to Hit. Vell^. " I come down 
to Dartmouth to help mj first man keep the 'Jolly Saikws,' 
irfaidi is more of a seaman's lodging-house than au^it c^se. 
So I seed a deal o' men, one way and the other ; and whco 
I wM a widow and looking round a bit, I thought to myaelf 
that it would need a shatp chap to take me in." 

" And were jou ? " asked Mis. Velly politely. 

" SbamefuL First there come two or three that I didnt 
lake no stock in. And then come Sam." She paused 
dramatically. " I thought I liked the looks of 'en, but 
after he'd been nibbling a bit, so to say, I didn't feel 
exactly sure of 'en, till one day he comes and says, ' Little 
wife,' tender-like. Then thou^t 1, ' That's talking, that is.' 

" Now it so happened thst Sam and I were sitting down 
one on each side of the fire, with the picture of my firat up 
ovei the mantelpiece. Now Sam was a bit suspicious of 
me, for he knowed I was a widow and thought there might 
have been more besides, and at last he put it plain. 

"'Theie isn't any behinds, is there, Liza?' 

"And with the words down come the picture of my 
fiist, scat on the rug betwixt us. And then I thought, it 
shall be a sign, for if he says a word against that dear, 
good, sainted man, I won't have 'en. But he didn't, for he 
just picked up the picture and wiped oiT the dust from the 
glass, for it was all cracked across the face. 

" ' Never mind, Liza,' says he. ' 111 get 'ee a new glass 
to-morrow.' 

" And I said, ' Sam, I'll have 'ee, for you're a good man.' 

" The very next week he had to go to hospital, for he'd 
had yellow jadt twice, and it left 'en queer. And one 
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night matron sent for me to sit up with 'en, for they had a 
press of work. And 'twas a mercy that I did, for being off 
his head he talked a deal, and by his talk he had enough 
behind 'en to scare any woman." 

"A wife?" asked Mrs. Velly. 

" And chillem, my dear. And how many it was, whether 
four or forty, I couldn't make out. But when he come 
out of hospital I charged 'en with it plain, and he couldn't 
deny it. 

"'Liza, it's true,' he said, *but I couldn't bring my 
tongue to tell 'ee. But her's been dead nigh upon a year. 
That I swear. Come up to Plymouth, and I'll prove it.' " 

"And you went?" 

" I did. I was bound to see the outs of it now. And a 
cheerful sort of day we had to Plymouth. First to the 
cemetery we went, and then he took me to the woman 
who'd nursed his wife, and said she — 

" * A beautiful corpse she made. Made flowers, forget- 
me-nots, stuck all round her face, too, and heart's-ease, like 
watered silk, on the frills of her coffin. For he's a good 
man, is Sam, and the best of biscuits and peppermint 
water, as hot as hot, to the funeral'" 

" And the chillem ? " 

" I sort of shied off 'em at first. Then he took me to 
see the eldest boy — he lived as errand-boy to a grocer. 

" * Now,' says Sam, * we'll go and look for Maria. I've 
boarded her.' When this had been going on for hours, or 
so it seemed, I said all of a burst — 

" ' Sam, for goodness sake, how many is it ? ' 

" * Six, Liza,' says he, just as sudden, ' not counting the 
baby.' 

** * Which makes seven,' said I, all weak-like. I didn't 
know where to look, or what to do, that's flat. But as I 
worked through that family it seemed they got weaker and 
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dirtier and thinner. And the little maid, the baby, finished 
it. A poor little thin soul, with a peaked face you coutd 
barely see for the dirt of it, and bones pretty nigh coming 
through the skin. Bound for Kingdom Come plain enough 
if her lUyed with the huuy he'd paid to look after her. 
The little thing just cnddled into me with a «i^ and ibnt 
her qrea all peaceful-like, when I took her." 

Tlieie was a silence in the room, but the mother-bout ctf 
a diildleM woman spoke quite clearly. 

** I took 'em all home nve the eldest," Mn, Vaggen 
went on quietly, "and by the time I'd got the baby in a 
tab of hot wmter, witb the aoiy su ds flying, and her saoce- 
pan of milk cm the fire, I saw plain. 

"'Here,' I said to Sam, who sot and sot, looking sheepish 
on the edge <tf a chair, ' get out of this, and go and have 
the banns put up at once, for if I'm to be the mother of 
seven, I'd better see the thing through proper. For 'tis 
bare decent as 'tis. And don't you let me set eyes on 'ee 
till 'tis over.' " 

Just then a little pinafored maid, as fat as a round rabbit, 
raced by the comer of the cottage. 

"There's the baby," said Chrissie, hurrying out. 
" There's peepers 1 there's diments I " said she, setting Sam's 
youngest on the cottage table. The little one's kiss was as 
sweet as the honey-butter scent of the gorse in the moor 
wind. And Mrs. Va^ers was happy, for the way of a 
childless woman is strange j but the way of a man with his 
house to keep in order is wondrous cunning. 

"Ay," said Mis. Vetly, as Mrs. Vaggers took her leave, 
" that's all very well. Putting me off, that's what you're 
doing. For that I'm sure of. There's something wrong 
behind it alL Out of Ambrose there's not a word to be 
got And what I should like to know is why Miss West- 
away's meddling. Why should my son's wife go to live 
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with her? Chrissie, has it been all straight up and down 
courtship or — is he forced to it ? " 

" There now," cried Mrs. Rosevear, bustling away, " that 
fire's going home, and John'U be back in less than ten 
minutes. Youll stay and have a cup of tea, won't 'ee, 
missus ? " 

But Mrs. Velly shook her head. 

" Do you know what IVe got in my mind to do ? " she 
asked slowly. " There's a little two-roomed cottage up at 
Beckland, close to where Miss Damaris Westaway's going 
to keep my son's wife to live. I shall go there. 'Tis as 
cheap a place as I shall get anywhere. I've been kept out 
of things that concern my own son. I'm bound to know 
the rights of it — and I shall know if I go to Beckland, for 
there is but three houses there in all, each but a couple 
of stones' throw from one another. I'll be at their very 
doorstep." 

''If 'twas me, I wouldn't so much as look round a 
comer where I thought there was trouble waiting," said 
Mrs. Rosevear. 

" That's not my way," said Mrs. Velly, " for I'd feel it 
was there, if I didn't look. And after all, by looking I 
might prove it wasn't there." 

" 'Tis mostly there," said Chrissie significantly, " but I'd 
rather not know. Fm like the woman who heard her 
husband talking in his sleep and calling out, 'Polly, my 
dear,' her own name being Sally. ' Wake up, John,' said 
she, digging 'en in the ribs, ' wake up and don't be a fool.' 
A wise woman that, for if her'd listened more, her might 
have known more." 

"Chrissie," said Mrs. Velly quietly, "you know my 
meaning all this time. Is it all straight, as far as you know, 
between my son and that girl ? " 

" Tis but an old maggot you've got in your head," pro- 
tested Mrs. Rosevear. 
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"Chrissic, is it all straight as far as you know ?" repeated 
Mrs. Velly solemnly. 

" So far as I know 'tis all as straight as my first man's 
eyes," said Chrissie quietly. " And cross-eyed they was to 
be sure," she added to herself. 

But Mrs. Velly had never made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Rosevear's first husband, and thus the cryptic meaning 
was hidden from her. She departed somewhat comforted. 

" May the Lord forgive me," said Chrissie to herself, as 
she watched the carrier's cart drive out of the village. 
"But what's the good of stirring up ill-blood anyway?" 
she continued, "and Jim Braund's daughter couldn't be 
expected to set more store on 'Will 'ee have this woman ?' 
oo s passon's lips than any old seaguU." 

In the watches of the night it occurred to hei that ibe 
had been extraordinarily clever. She chuckled till she woke 
ber husband. 

" Chrissie," said he crossly, " what b« 'bout ? The bed's 
bttving like a ground sea under a man." 

"And I didn't say more than the truth," she murmured 
ecstatically, paying no attention to his plaints. 

On the morning of the wedding Damaris drove over to 
Bradworthy. As she entered the room where the bride 
was dressing, she found Thyrza standing in front of the 
looking-glass, gajung ruefully at her own image. Hearing 
the noise of the opening door she turned, exclaiming — 

" Oh, look at this grey rag that you've made me wear t 
It makes me a proper old guy. I'll not go to church in it 
111 not be seen in it I believe you got it to spite me." 

Then she flung herself, face downwards, on the bed. It 
was true enough, as Damaris confessed to herself, that the 
plain grey dress ought to have been exchanged for rose- 
pink. The child was now a rosebud set in the sheath of a 
pale jonquil To Damaris, who had been nerving hersdf 
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for the painful ordeal at the church, this was a totally 
unexpected tragedy. 

*' I am very sorry," she said, *' that I made such a mistake. 
See, I've brought you a present from father, the loveliest 
white lilies he could get." 

Th3rrza wriggled pettishly away from the hand on her 
shoulder. 

" Oh," she sobbed, tapping her foot furiously against the 
bottom of the bed, " you're always right, you're the pink of 
perfection and I'm as common as dirt I won't do any- 
thing you ask. I won't be married." 

Damaris stood for a moment, realising, as she had not 
done before, the magnitude of the task she had under- 
taken. 

"Thyrza," whispered Damaris at last, "think of how 
you're going to be with the man you love so dearly. And 
after a little while you'll be with him always. When I 
think of the lonely women there are in the world, I like to 
think of those who have a joy like yours." 

Her voice broke, and Thyrza looked up. 

''Are you going to spoil it all for the sake of a dress, 
you who were so brave when you thought of giving him 
up ? Think of how terrible things might have been for 
you." 

" Because I'm so bad, you mean ? " 

" No ; because you were reckless. There's a far bigger 
debt to pay in this world for recklessness than for real 
wickedness." 

''Grapes are sour, I reckon. That's why you run me 
down." Something like hate gleamed out of the feverish 
eyes that watched her mentor. " You hadn't the chance 
of 'en. I had, and I took it, and I'm glad I did. So 
there ! " 

Thyrza stood pettishly twisting the lace on the white 
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dlk blooM tbit wu the onlj nrtcnkl wtiifactioD of the 
day. 

"Ob," ibe cried to herself "ihe^ perfect ibe it. She 
nerer telli crtnii; the f " talk French v}d keep her 
temper. And IVe uid 111 go and live with her." 

With trembling handi the pretended to be absorbed in the 
gtejr bit on the bed, touching it gently with her finger-tipa. 

" I'm loiry," she nid, turning suddenly to Damaria, who 
■tood watching her. " Only thii day seemi so sad some- 
how. It's all gone wrong, and I dread to tee his very bet 
tty^xy. But 111 nerer be bad to 'ee agaia Never." 

** I know, I know," laid Damaris. " But itil be all right, 
once you're away with hira. See, I shall pour eauKle- 
Cologne into this water, and then you must bathe your 
eyes tborougbly." 

The little face, cold and scentedi was held up a few 
minutes Utet for the kiss of repeatance. 

"You mustn't get into such rages, Thyrza." 

"Mother used to sclum father's face." 

" But Ambrose wouldn't like that," protested Damaris. 

" He's got too beautiful a face to be sclummed, I reckon," 
■aid Thyrza, dimpling. 

Soon afterwards at the gate of the churchyard, where the 
Ught lay golden across the path, Damaris stood watching 
them start for their week together. Suddenly Ambrose 
turned and, standing bareheaded in fix>nt of her for a 
moment, caught her band. In that moment there flashed 
across him the knowledge that other things, besides his 
mother's ease of mind, were being sacrificed for Thyrxa's 
honour. 

" How can I pay back ? " he asked in a low voice. 

"When the vision stands in stone everything will be 
paid," she said, turning quickly away lest he should see 
her eyes too closely 



CHAPTER XV 
THE MANES OF THE MIGHTY DEAD 

THE two partners of the firm of Trevithick and 
Jerman, architects and land surveyors, which 
Ambrose had joined as " improver," were known in Bide- 
ford as Dignity and Impudence, or the Lion and the Rat, 
for the junior partner, who could not possibly be called a 
mouse, found his work cut out for him in the task of 
releasing Mr. Trevithick from all manner of financial 
snares into which he was driven by his easy-going nature. 
The firm had a first-class reputation for thorough work- 
manship; it was also, which is by no means always a 
logical conclusion, on a good business footing, thanks to 
the smartness of the rat, Mr. Jerman. 

The motto of a small country town is usually, "If I 
don't get there today, I shall to-morrow," but there was 
nothing of that spirit about Trevithick and Jerman, as 
long, at least, as the junior partner was about; for then 
everything in the great house, with its pkte glass and 
polished windows, ran on oiled wheels, including even the 
great terrors of the country architect, the pupils. Then 
even Dicky Dick, otherwise Mr. Richard Cobbledick, the 
gay dog of the students' room, put his tail between his legs 
and humbly plied the pencil and red-rubber of his pro- 
fession. Especially the red-rubber, it may be said in pass- 
ing, for he was a hopelessly inaccurate person, and only 
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Femuned b the bunncM became bit btbei «M a lidi man 
^nti ha^ paid a patttenlaily latge premhun !ot him. 

Tmm the cocnef of the jn^W qaaiten which bad beoi 
avigned to AmbroM be coald catdi the tones of Mr. 
Jemum'a voice at be int ervi ew e d the dients in lus private 
room. Dicky Dick called that room, indeed, the rough 
fiherbed, for the firtt interview with a pioipective dient 
alwayt took place there, and was of a monetarr '•♦'■'■'•^h' 
diiefly. If that aspect of the case seemed satisfactory, the 
visitor went upstairs to the brain of the establishment, the 
peat room ovetbead, looking down on the fiunous bridge 
(tf Bideford, where Uved Hr. I^evithick, br from the nuse 
of opening doois and the munnur of voices, which were 
apt, in fact, to be very loud indeed on the rare occasions 
when Mr. Jennan took a holiday. Then pandetaoniom 
reigned among the articled pupils; for in a country office 
one of the chief difficulties, nest to the general " tightness " 
of money, is the rombustious nature of the untamed 
country lads who pass through the mill there. 

It was more than a fortnight before Ambrose was sent 
upstairs for Mr. Trevithick's inspection, but during these 
days he had, unknown to himself, been going through the 
ordeal of test at the hands of Mr. Jerman. His report on 
Ambrose was : — 

"First-class draughtsman, best we've ever had. Accurate 
at figures, remarkably so, considering he's the long-haired 
type. Writes a good hand, opens his eyes, and has a fair 
working knowledge of surveying. Wants pruning, but will 
shape well when his ears are cut" 

The junior partner had a capital breed of teniers in his 
bachelor villa on the hill, and his phraseology was apt to 
be doggy. Hence he divided the pupils into long-haired 
and wiry, meaning by those synonyms, artistic and busi- 
neaa-Uke, 
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At last the summons came for Ambrose to go to Mr. 
Trevithick's room, but, of course, the senior partner's 
great height and large, slow, kindly glance was a familiar 
enough sight as he passed through the offices below. It 
was a face more sympathetic than powerful, perhaps, yet 
his head was like his buildings, of a massive simplicity 
that caught the sunlight and threw the shadow almost like 
a feature of the natural landscape. His lips, too, could 
tighten, more especially over the matter of a slippery con- 
tractor. He had a way of repeating a sentence till it 
soimded like a fate, and, in truth, it often sealed the fate 
of some builder, especially when it ran to the tune of '* all 
that concrete must come up,'' and when the concrete ran 
over a carelessly cemented drain. 

Mr. Trevithick was Jerman's trial, and knew it ; he was 
also a thorn in the flesh to his wife, and was perfectly 
aware of that fact, too. For he was apt to be very late in 
the mornings and to sit far into the night, working at the 
office sometimes till early morning. To Jerman and Mrs. 
Trevithick such habits were nothing better than intellectual 
debauchery, and for no kind of debauchery had they a 
grain of sympathy. 

When Ambrose entered the room the senior partner was 
bending over two curious vessels, which his clerk of works 
had brought to him after the destruction of an old 
farm-house. Each was a sort of basin cut out of a solid 
block of elvan, the igneous rock found intruding in granite 
beds, and each had a funnel-like aperture piercing its 
side. 

"Come over here," said Mr. Trevithick, "and tell me 
what you make of these. They're only found down west, 
but I'm not quite sure what the use of them can have 
been." 

Leaning back in his chair, he watched Ambrose as he 
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took up one of the tunni. Mr. Tren&atk b»A }ait been 
nMdiiig Hr. WatM-mft oiloginm of the new pupil and die 
joong man attracted hint, especially after the KnTowfhl tale 
tttat the janior partner had jntt told bim. For to Mr. 
l^evttluck's nalidoua hamoor, poor Jerman'a Puritaniaiii, 
correct and prim to hia least important batton, was a souroe 
of deG^t It i4>peared that last Sunday Ambrose and 
Dicky Dick had scandalised the town by shooting the ardiea 
of die bridge to the accompaniment of a war march fion 
Ambrose Velly's fiddle. It would have gratified Jonnan 
caeeedingly to leam, which was the bet, that the dam^ 
nit air had been most detrimental to the 6ddle«tringi; 

Tve heard of theae b«fi»«," said Ambtoae, after an 
examination of the basins, " but I've nerei seen one. IVe 
heard my mother talk of them, though. They used to be 
&stened to the back of the wall in an open fireplace, and 
were used for scalding mitk. The &re was lighted in the 
basin part and the funnel is for scraping out the ash. Then 
the pan of milk stood on the whole thing." 

Thot^h Ambrose did not know it at the time, much of 
his fiiture fortune turned on this scrap of information. 

"You've the makings of an archaeologist," said the 
senior partner. "Take any interest in it? Ifs a very 
important part of your profession, you know. For nobody 
has done more harm than the architects who tiy to restore 
buildings without any real knowledge of the old work 
they are touching." 

" I've never been able to lay hands on much in the way 
of books about it," said Ambrose, " but I want to know 
more." 

Mr. Trevithick's ears almost stood up with excitement, 
for here was a pupil who talked of books, no sickly, pigeon- 
breasted fellow, either, but manly, well-set-up and bronzed. 
He b^tan to entertain hopes that here was the student he 
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had waited for so long, especially knowing as he did, 
Jennan's grudge against " long-haired ones.** 

" Come over here," he said, opening the door into a back 
room that looked across the roofe of the town. " There are 
books, and you can have the run of them. There's a door 
on to the landing by which you can come in without 
disturbing me. Here's a translation of Viollet-le-Duc's 
book, and he's the most valuable companion an ambitious 
young architect can have." 

Ambrose noticed his master's English-French pronun- 
ciation of the name, and his heart warmed to the man who, 
like himself, had known but few educational advantages. 

. " Now," said Mr. Trevithick, " I'm going to try an ex- 
periment with you, for you've had three years' experiencei 
and this will put you on your mettle. I'm going to send 
you to draw up a report of the repairs needed for an old 
manor-house. That is to say, I want you to draw a plan 
of the buildings, making notes as you go of what you 
think wants doing. Not decorating, but saving— d'ye 
take me ? Get a plan of the drainage, too. Saving, that's 
the aim, mind, bits of masonry, traceried windows wanting 
repair, that sort of thing. Then, when you've done, you'll 
drive over with me and we'll go over it again according to 
my notions. Then we shall see how far they square, yours 
and mine." 

Ambrose knew enough to recognise that a first-rate 
opportunity was being offered him. 

" I'll do my best," he said earnestly. 

''It's Tonacombe, over in Morwenstow. It'll take a 
day. You'd better ride over on a Saturday and then you 
needn't get back till Sunday night. That'll give you an 
hour or so in Hartland, for I'm told you are a married 



man." 



Mr. Trevithick smiled at Ambrose's blush; all his 
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troables before him, sud the senior ptrtner to hiiiiid( 
and the eating of tb^ apple bdiind; for he^ too^ had been 
a tad and was now a man with a wife. 

<* Tonacombe ! "* eidaimed Ambrose^ <*wfaji thafs die 
{dace that belonged to mj fiunily long aga IVe got a 
plan of the house that I copied from the old recoids Mr. 
Westaway showed me." 

^ If yoaVe got it with you here, I wish yoa'd fetch it 
and let me see it If s hqwed now to an old London 
hwyer, who wishes to sdl, for it isn't entailed. He wanta 
it pot ship-sh^)e before it comes on the maricet" 

'*It was Velly land once, sir," said Ambrose. 

The two spent the morning over the plan, while Jerman 
wu fuming below at the delay in the morning's mail that 
was thus entailed, and when Ambrose returned to the 
students the whole room was red-hot with excitement at 
this prolonged interview with the Chief; the senior partner 
was known as the Chief and the junior as the Governor. 

''Why," asked Ambrose as he walked away from the 
oflSce that evening with Mr. Cobbledick, "is it that the 
Chid* doesn't live in London ? He's surely too good for 
a country practice." 

'* Mrs. Tre," said Dickie, pushing his hat back on his 
wiry red curls, "that's where the shoe pinches. She's set 
up an establishment here and goes about solemnly deliver- 
ing visiting cards. She doesn't believe she would get it in 
town, and that's why he has to rot in this dead-and-alive 
hole." 

To Ambrose it was a novel sensation to walk into Mrs. 
Trevithick's drawing-room next day; the huge mirrors, 
impertinent sofas and hermetically sealed windows made 
him giddy at first, and he was thankful to find himself 
finally at anchor on a chair, with a cup of what Mrs. Velly 
would have called dish-water in his hand. At last the 
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mist of nervousness cleared, and he was able to appreciate 
Mrs. Trevithick's beautiful front of expensive hair. He 
had never seen so sprightly a thing on such a lined 
face — a face that ought to have been framed in soft grey 
hair, as it actually was at the ** private view " to which only 
her husband was admitted. 

She was enlarging on the work of missions to Mr. Pearse, 
a fatherly person who refused tea, preferring a " high " one 
at home at six o'clock. It was an inelegant habit on his 
part, and annoyed Mrs. Trevithick almost as much as his 
trade. " Not to put too fine a point upon it,'' as Mr. Jerman 
would have said, he was a prosperous grocer, whose con- 
sciousness of his bank balance pervaded the air in his 
immediate neighbourhood. His wife sat next to Ambrose, 
with a white handkerchief outspread on her mourning 
gown ; Mrs. Pearse was one of the women whose crape- 
edged veils carry more suggestion of " Brief life is here our 
portion " than any undertaker's funeral plumes. 

In the background hovered Mr. Trevithick, watching 
with an amused face the lad's efforts to take part in a con- 
versation that hurtled with abbreviations like C.M.S. and 
N.S.P.C.C. It was an island of rest to Ambrose when at 
last the conversational gymnastics landed him on one he 
knew well. Yet, as the Chief could see, this novel form 
of entertainment pleased the boy hugely, for to appear in- 
telligent when you have no notion of what is going on is 
highly stimulating to the social sense. Before they finished 
Ambrose knew what C.M.S. meant, and was giving his 
opinion of the West African natives with great gusto. He 
was also quite familiar with Mrs. Trevithick's favourite 
phrase, "Then I thought of CMS.," and was laughing at 
her up his sleeve. 

Yet, after all, his youthful insolence was quite wrong- 
headed. It is true that Mrs. Trevithick was something of 
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s ■mm\ jttt nt wu Of oo '"**''* s hypocnt^ Mid Ab wonc 
in the mianoD fiddi, "white for bairetf," indeed, wai, neact 
to her h n ibmd,the gcomne patnon of the poor womeiA 
life^ the ooe link between her ud the gre»t world of uiiMi- 
tab tboae^ for othen. Every firing, when the hrig^ 
wnthinr nude her lot^ for pale ptj% and bmndere, she 
icgnleriy boo^ 6aA dreMes and put aiide the ma nved, 
ttnough their eitia dnralalitx, foe "CkLS." Tinc^ she 
baaed domettic detaib all day, yet the milk-faread leqn ir ed 
by her biufauid'i indigotion wat made bf her om band% 
fa tmi the cook's riioakl prove uneqnal to that important 
tiak. 

The tnoble of die natter was that die wu wron^ 
mairied, yet in blissful ignorance of the Eict, in her adon- 
tkm of the big idol whom she worried to death. She had, 
in bet, taken the senior, when she ought to have chosen the 
junior partner. Mr. Jennan, indeed, thou^t her perfection, 
when he played the flute to her piano accompaniment while 
Mr. Trevithick buried himself in his study. 

" Heavens," said Ambrose to himself, as he followed the 
Fearses out of the room, "how does the Chief stand it I 
There isn't a breath of air in the house, mental or physical." 

For a terrible catastrophe had happened ; after the sweet 
nothings that Ambrose had been politely miumurinf^ be 
di a n c e d to remark to Hrs. Pearse — 

" What a beastly day," as he heard the fall of dripping 
rain. 

There was a sudden silence that filled the room. Then 
Mrs. Feaise rose in her majesty aod remarked — 

" This is the day that the Lord hath made." 

With crimson eats and abashed countenance Ambrose 
hurriedly took his leave, much comforted, however, by the 
suppressed laughter that convulsed Mr. Trevithick's great 
frame. 
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After such simulacra of human beings, it was delightful 
to fed that next Sunday he would be in the society of the 
frankly sincere people of Beckland. Yet there was a 
certain shrinking even in that thought, for Thyrza wrote 
that although Mrs. Velly had settled in her two-roomed 
cottage by the pond, she had never yet crossed the threshold 
of the Westaways' house. She had refused to be present 
at the wedding, and immediately after the sale at the fiEurm 
had removed her furniture with Vinnicombe's help to 
Beckland. '' Nobody gets on my nerves like mother," said 
Ambrose to himself, as he thought angrily of her manner 
of conducting the removal, seated, like any cottage woman, 
in front of a cart piled up with feather-bed and eight-day 
clock, with chest of drawers and cooking utensils. 

But on Ambrose's spirit annoyance weighed but lightly, 
and in a few minutes he was hurrying up the hill again to 
go and call on Mrs. Pearse to apologise for his rude speech. 

"I'm so sorry I annoyed Mrs. Pearse this afternoon," 
he exclaimed, coming impulsively into the office at the 
back of the shop. " I said it quite without thinking." 

Mr. Pearse, entirely oblivious of the fact that Ambrose 
had his tongue in his cheek, or at least the tip of it, was 
delighted with his frankness, and it ended in the lad going 
up to see '' the young ladies," and singing duets with them 
till ten o'clock, for never in his life was he shy for more 
than five minutes, and he could talk missions with a bishop 
and bets with a barmaid with equal facility after ten minutes' 
practice. 

He was voted " a great acquisition " by the Pearses, and 
ended by lending Mr. Pearse Th€ Seven Lamps of Archi* 
tecture^ thereby laying one of the possible foundation stones 
of his own temptation. For the grocer was so struck with 
the artistic piety of the work that his mind turned in the 
direction of a beautiful house overlooking the sea, to which 
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he could retire in the evening of hii dtji. And in tbit 
Kfaone Ambroie wu liereafter to be moit intimat^ ood< 
oemed. For, in truth, the dip into town life Sied 00»- 
nectbg tnini of enteqniK in all diractinia fix joong 
VdlT*! fortunes, u it usually the cue with penoof of 
nariied vitalitj. 

At the end of the wedc he was at Morwenttow, looUai 
down for the first time on the house that bad played »' 
htge a part in the inner drama ot his fiucy. Smiling b 
ttie grey peace of the centuries, Tonaeombe by befim HoK 
doaed 1^ high boundary walls and belftiod apinat -tfaa 
clear sky, in the fiunt murmur of the sea muuc that bid 
but to ooas a fidd or t«t>. Under his feet, as he walked 
up "the street," or walled outer passage to the ptes, the 
ground rererbenited in hollow tones, for from the bouse 
there ruiu an underground way to the cliffs, for use in the 
days when "the valley of the wares" was a wrecking 
stronghold and the squire's house the central foitress. The 
low shrubs set in green pots along " the street " are bent 
south-west by the prevailing wind, and in the wall opposite 
the door is a niche, probably for the doles that the great 
bouse distributed in monastic fashion to the poorer tenants. 

Once within the dusk of the hall, past the triangular 
hole in the wall for the holy-water stoup, the centuries roll 
back ; the nineteenth century roars away in the hum of the 
steam-engine, the eighteenth fades in the snuff of its 
gallants and the silky sneers of its epigrams, the seventeenth 
clashes away in the strife of its dogmas, and the sixteenth 
shrills into oblivion in the lilting of pipe and tabor. The 
darker shadows, the whiter light, of mediaevalism come 
back once more. Through the long windows, lozenged 
and marked with armorial bearings, the light filters on 
panelled oak walls, on carved minstrel gallery and huge 
open fireplace. At the windows hung curtains that had 
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once fonned part of the household plenishing of that 
Armada dragon, that Drake, whose drums beat yet in the 
echoes of English seamanship. Tapestry was there with 
the totem of the Stuarts, the caterpillar sign, and the fire- 
dogs were marked with the Tudor rose. All these treasures 
would have to be removed, as soon as the workmen came, 
for safe preservation, until they were sold with the old place 
itself, or possibly separately. 

In the ample vistas of such a house as Tonacombe the 
sense of personal dignity starts into being, for, chameleon- 
like, a man reflects his background. It takes a Bacon to 
loom majestic in a garret, but in an ancient manor-house 
even rusticity drops its loutishness and assumes the courtesy 
that comes of a sense of human worth. 

With the plan he had copied in his hand, Ambrose 
made his inspection and wrote his notes, passing into the 
Queen Anne parlour panelled in painted deal, and thence 
to the oak-lined room that looks on the walled Pieasaunce. 
" Winged steps," beloved of antiquaries, lead to the raised 
sea walk from which, as it roves over wooded combes and 
cliff fields, the eye catches glimpses of the Atlantic. In 
the sound of the mellow tones from the belfry, that once 
summoned as many as forty apprentices to meals, the 
internal completeness of an ancient country house is re- 
called. Without, it was supplied from deer paddock, cloth 
mill, fish-stews, and farm; within, from malt-house, still- 
room, bakery, and spinning wheel. Even now the log fire 
in the hall can be fed by timber blown down in the winter 
gales. 

Here, in sight of the five staircases and five courts sur- 
rounded by granite walls, Ambrose heard not only the call 
of the past, but also of the future, as he wondered how 
long it would be before Tonacombe would be for sale. For 
the first time the question of the financial success of his 
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cucer ooconod to faun, liiioo teo yoin hoioQi with good 
luck, he mig^ poisibly be rich enoo^ to buy the manor- 
booie, 6x there was little enough land attached to it, 
merely a fimn and the private grounds. To do that would 
be to lift the Velly fortunes straight out of the rut into 
which they had fidlen; he thrilled even then with the 
thought of what it would mean to his mother. 

Somehow the memories of the place brouf^t with them 
the spiritual stimulus that had been present once or twice 
before in his life : in Exeter Cathedral with the boy's voice 
thrilling in his ears, in Damaris Westawa/s eyes as she 
talked of the age-long task of man, in Thyrza's chanting of 
the love-song of creation. For the unseen beauty that lies 
behind the seen pervaded every inch of these old walls, 
in the atmosphere of their honest past. 
, As he walked back to the Bush Inn the call of the 
place became so strong that it was almost like demoniac 
possession, and he began to feel a second Faust with the fatal 
black dog circling round him. Nor was the mystic sugges- 
tion of the pentagram wanting; for in the passage of the Bush 
Inn is a cross traced within a circle, a curious piece of 
mediaeval sacerdotalism, marking the place where the 
priest stood to bless the house. 

'* In the name of all the fiends at once," said Ambrose, 
standing within the circle and laughing to himself, "get 
thee behind me." For, indeed, at the moment, the strong 
craving to own these lands was no more than moon- 
shine, as ungraspable as the long sunset ray that traced a 
path across the sea when he stood looking from the cliff 
across the valley of St Morwenna, where the grey church 
juts up like a cliff defying the sea of wrath all around. 
For in the valley below the great shutter of Hennacliff all 
landward sounds were deadened by the roar of the seething 
world of breakers, lashed incessantly by the sting of the wind 
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gusts. Yet here, as everywhere, over the natural features 
of the scene, the superimposed atmosphere of human 
effort floats like an aura, a finer body than the rock-shapes 
of cliff and valley. For St. Morwenna built her grey 
hermitage in the valley, and over her shrine is thrown 
the human radiance of a personality that speaks as surely 
in this sea-bordered valley as the force of race that meets 
us in a city; for here is the note of mysticism in the 
traditions of Hawker of Morwenstow, the priest who, 
cherished his ewe lambs as daughters, and stood for 
quaint lovingkindness in the midst of the barbarism of 
nature and the cruelty of man. 

The earth that has known us so long is now a whispering- 
gallery of past follies and bygone victories. In olden 
cities whole races speak, from the wool-weavers of Exeter 
who built the pillars of her cathedral, to the princely 
doges of Venice who helped to build empires. Yet in 
no spot does a pleasanter fragrance linger than in the one- 
man memories of Morwenstow cliffs, where the people 
still talk of the priest who was "like a king" among 
them. 

Before he rode back in the evening, Ambrose stood for 
a moment at the cross-roads from which the cliffs can be 
seen. Here he felt himself a man with a past of some 
dignity, over in Bideford an unconsidered struggler ; yet 
Bideford was the reality and Tonacombe the dream, and 
no bridge was there that could span the gulf between 
the two. 

As Damaris stood at her window at Beckland next 
morning she heard a cry from the garden below, and look- 
ing down saw Thyrza running to meet her husband. 
Standing back for a moment she felt her eyes dimmed by 
a sudden mist of pain, and in her throbbing sense that 
the future must hold for her many moments like this^ 
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Damaris whispered the deathless words that ocmsecnte 
the bliss of all uplifted souls — 

*'Go where thou wilt, seek whatsoever thou wilt» thou 
shalt not find a higher way above^ nor a safer way below, 
than the way of the holy cross." 

Then she went down to greet the visitor, feeling intensdy 
relieved at two things, however — that Mrs. Velly was away 
at Bradworthy with Chrissie Rosevear, and that she hersdf 
was to spend the day with Dr. Dayman. 

At breakfast Ambrose was full of the beauties of Tona- 
combe^ and Damaris left the two men poring over genealogies 
and maps and plans, with Thyrza, who had lost all her awe 
of Mr. Westaway, sitting by her husband's side, with her 
head pressed against his shoulder. 

''Happy, little girl?" whispered Damaris, as she left 

'' In Heaven," said Thyrza, and Damaris saw how tight 
was the hold she kept on Ambrose's hand. 

The child had, indeed, been bearing the separation from 
her husband very bravely, and Damaris was glad, for all 
her own heartache, at this ray of sunshine that had 
come. 

After lunch, in the peace of a Sunday afternoon, Dr. 
Dayman set himself to tackle a matter that had been dis- 
turbing him a good deal lately. 

"Just you come over here," he said, flinging himself into 
a chair and passing a great silk handkerchief over his face. 
'' Sit down opposite to me and listen to what I've got to 
say." 

Damaris seated herself demurely, with crossed hands, 
waiting for the lecture she had been expecting for some 
time. 

" I want to know whaf s the meaning of this caper ? " he 
said, his slow, fish-like gaze absorbing her quiet placidity, 
and his big nose snuffing angrily at the sight of it 
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"What caper ? ** said Damaris, with a proroUng tilt of 
her chin. 

'^You know the caper I mean well enough. Ay, and 
you know the mutton to it, too." 

" My dear doctor, I haven't seen you for three weeks and 
therefore I have got out of the way of taking huge con- 
versational leaps." 

''How long is that little wench going to hang on at 
Beckland ? " he said, coming suddenly to the point 

" Until her husband can make a proper home for beri" 
said Damaris calmly. 

" I tell you what, Damaris, you're doing a very foolish 
thing. You are taking up a sort of responsibility for the 
lives of these two children, a responsibility that b quite out 
of your way." 

'' I am a grown-up woman. Am I to refuse responsi- 
bilities because I am too foolish or too cowardly to under- 
take then ? Why should I wish to remain a baby all my 
life ? I should take responsibilities enough if I were marry- 
ing. Then you would make no objection." 

" You'd be meddling with your own life then, and even 
a woman has to accept the responsibility for that. But 
here, why, they'll be hanging round your neck, the pair of 
them, till the end of the chapter." 

" I believe in his talents. I think he will some day be a 
great man, and I know that I can free him from a burden 
just at the moment when it will be hardest for him--at the 
start. Besides, by living with us his wife will have some 
chance of knowing how a gentlewoman acts. I shall go on 
doing what I am doing till there is no more need for it." 

When Damans took that tone he knew it was useless to 
argue. 

''And she's a little cuss, too," said he. "I caught 
sight of her two days ago, picking flowers in a hay- 
s 
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field. For a bit of a joke I jumped down and leant ofer 
the gate. 

**Dr. Dayman," laughed DamariSy **do yoo think joa 
had better go on?"* 

''You're my mother-confessor, Princess, and always will 
be. I said : * Hillo, little 'un, do you know how to make 
sweet hay ? ' At that she picked a great sheaf of the grass, 
twisted it into a strand, put her foot on the gate and flung 
the ring of it round my great face. Then she held up her 
lips. She knew how to make sweet hay. She'd be a pretty 
little toad for a man to find on his pillow." 

** You acknowledge she's charming, then ? " 

" Well, I did think her so for a minute ; but you and 
your fiither are too quixotic for me. Here's he signing away 
thousands and revelling in the process, and here are you 
living in the lives of these two as if they were your own 
people." 

" It's nothing more than I have done before, or things 
like it. Why are you so concerned ? " 

'* Because there's something at the back of it I'm like 
Mrs. Velly. She won't rest till she knows — and I shan't, 
either. An honest woman, that, and a good plucked one. 
It was fine, the way she gave up pretty nearly everything to 
pay off the creditors." 

" They're both fine, for there will be the rent paid to the 
last penny if Ambrose can do it. But my intervention 
here was imperative. Dr. Dayman, you shall know, 
if you like. She will stay with me till her child is 
bom." 

" And that's why you worked that marriage ? Phew — o ! 
So that's where they keep the cheese, as the rat said when 
the trap nipped him. But I don't know that it makes your 
action any wiser. Have you counted the cost, a// the cost, 
to him and to you ? " 
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" I've counted the cost to her, and that's quite enough for 
me," said Damaris quietly. 

" God bless you, my dear !" said the old man simply. *' I 
wish I'd known a woman like you when I was yoimg. It 
would have saved me some regrets. And they say women 
can't stand by one another, too. For," he held up a fore- 
finger, *' let me tell you, I can see round a comer sometimes, 
and I know it's cost you more than you'll acknowledge." 

As she looked up, he asked — 

" Is it easier to bear without words, my dear ? " 

'' Yes, please. Dr. Dayman," she answered, leaning against 
his shoulder for a minute. 

And some people called Dr. Dayman rough. 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE CRADLE OF A CHILD 



I 



N the loented wind of midwimmcr the dm treei 
swayed aboie the field; Moom the sky, like moffiog 
towersy floated the masses of camuhis doud called "the 
doud of the day " ; a sighing breath of ddicate sweet- 
ness fluttered above the billowy mass of dried hay in the 
fidd below the garden where Damaris was bending above 
a bed of seedlings. Over the gate came a husky voice that 
remarked — 

''I've been to see the old dummun over yonder. 
Thought I, 'tis as well to know what's afore 'ee, if you 
can." 

Damaris looked up to see old Grylls leaning on his stick 
to watch her labours. Occasionally he went further, and 
came into the garden to give her advice, or even actual 
assistance. He had often made himself useful in breaking 
up rough ground for her. 

" Mrs. Velly, I suppose you mean. Well, do you 
think shell be an addition to our colony ? " asked 
Damaris. 

" An eye like a gimlet and a nose like a scenting hound, ** 
said old Josh Grylls firmly, " and in a neighbour neither's 
exactly what you'd wish to pray for. But 111 tell 'ee all 
about it, missie," he added, taking a firmer hold on the 
stick on which he leant " Yesterday morning I stepped 
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acroes and stood in the woman's doorway. Her sat inside 
knitting for dear life." 

'''Good morning, ma'am,' says I. 'Fine morning for 
the time of year.' 

'* * Tis mostly fine in June,' says she. 

" ' Well,' thought I, ' that's true enough, though vin^ary 
said.' 

" ' How's your health, ma'am ? ' I asked. 

" ' Health ! I haven't any health,' snapped her. 

"'Ay, you'm like me, naught but an aching carcass, 
ma am. 

" ' Health,' her says ; ' if I thought upon my health, I 
should feel a pain fit to break my back, and a cruel stitch 
in my side, and an ache like nails in my head. But I've 
no time to think upon it.' 

" ' 'Tis the lumbagy with me, ma'am.' 

" ' Then I shouldn't ha' thought you'd best stand in the 
doorway, with the draught near cutting you in two,' saith 
she. 

" 'Now,' thought I, 'that's asking me in as near as a lone 
woman can go. So I thought I'd speak out' 

" ' I'm a widowman,' said I, ' and never mean to leave 
the state. For I'm a plain man, and as long as I can fry a 
bit of bacon of a morning and shake a mat once a week, 
I'll keep clear of holy matrimony.' 

" ' Ay,' says she, ' saving Sally was your first I've heard 
tell of her. Never opened her front door once for the 
week, and gave her stepson pasties made of ^gs with dead 
chicks in 'em. Till he up and went. The worm that 
turned they call 'en hereabouts.' 

" ' Ay,' said I, ' but her didn't leave much after all, and 
IVe to rub along on but little.' You see, missie, I wanted 
things put plain to her." 

" I see," said Damaris with a laugh. The old man was 
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intensely conscknis of his store of money in the bank, and 
always on the look-out for man-traps. 

** ' Roast duck and onions yesterday/ sniffed Mrs. Velly, 
looking out t'other side of me, as if I didn't stand in the 
way. 

*'*The old gander kxdced terrible peaky and off his 
feed,' said I, 'and 'twas but to save 'en that I cut hi» 
throat And the onions spoiling for want of pulling, too. 
Rusty bacon and hard dder b more in my line.' 

** * And only enough for one,' saith she ; * thank 'ee for 
telling me. But there wasn't any need, I do assure 
you.' 

''Do 'ee think 'tis all plain between us now, missie? 
For I wouldn't have her think I was making sheep's eyes at 
her for all the gold in the mint" 

"Perfectly plain, Grylls," said Damaris. "I feel abso- 
lutely certain that Mrs. Velly hasn't the faintest idea of 
setting her cap at you." 

He turned away reassured, and Damaris heard him 
chuckle as he crossed the green by the duck pond, his long 
white beard, that hung like a curtain from his lower lip, 
waving patriarchally against the rose-red of the sunset 

Between the three houses in the colony there had arisen 
a state of armed neutrality, maintained, like the peace of a 
mediaeval town, by the constant bearing of arms. For Mrs. 
Velly passed her days furiously knitting jerseys and raging 
at the way she had been displaced in her son's life by 
Thyrza, while Damaris resented the constant espionage to 
which she felt herself subjected. Finally, old Josh Grylls 
had been dragged into the circle of strife by his dread of 
Mrs. Velly. It fairly made his brain reel to see such a 
sudden incursion of human beings into his corner of the 
world where he had lived for years as lonely as a pelican. 
Only Mr. Westaway, immersed in his dreams of the house 
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of hope that was rising in the welter of the city, and the 
ducks, absorbed in the toothsome scum of the pond* 
remained oblivious of this triangular duel. To Damans 
the thought of the old woman's bitter vigil was a daily 
annoyance, for every one else in Beckland had some 
pleasant fountain of delight, even if it were no more than 
the flight of pigeons from the dovecote, or the springing of 
God's blessing out of the earth, as old Hooker hath it. 
But for Mrs. Velly there was nothing but lonely bitterness, 
as she brooded over the debt of five hundred pounds that 
yet remained owing. 

At length came the earthquake that broke up this stagna- 
tion. One morning, as the two girls passed the window of 
Mrs. Velly's cottage, they saw a large picture propped up 
on the table. Damaris knew at once that it must have 
been placed there purposely, and at first she hoped that 
Thyrza had not seen it. But one glance at the girl's tense, 
white face undeceived her. 

" I'm going in," said Thyrza in a quiet voice. " No, 
don't try to stop me. It's no use at all." 

The next moment she had pushed open the door and was 
standing for the first time in her mother-in-law's cottage. 
Mrs. Velly looked up from her incessant knitting. 

" Ay," she said, " I thought you'd catch sight of it when 
you passed. I put it there on purpose, for I wanted you to 
see that though he has got a wife, he hasn't yet forgotten his 
mother." 

The three women stood facing the picture which seemed 
to bind their lives together in a mingled bond of love and 
hate. Mirrored in the still surface of a tree-encircled pool 
the pictured sunset flamed, casting on the water red re- 
flections that faded into purple in the far distance. 

" He sent you that ? " asked Thyrza, turning to the old 
woman. Beneath her quiet tones there sounded an agony 
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of jetloiiiy that was bliss unspeakable to Bin. Vdlj's bitleri 
kmely heart 

** Look, it*s signed,* she said, tilting the canvas sli^itlf» 
tin they couUi lead the signature and the date in the 
corner. 

''He's never sent me a picture," said Thyn stupid^, 
being devoid of the pride that hides the sting of pain. 

''Ah, weU," laughed Mrs. Velly, " but there's been letters 
enough in all consdenoe. Do you think I haven't known 
why the postman never misses a day except Sunday? And 
there's been none for me for whole weeks at a time. Now 
we're ettn, I reckon. There's a midsummer madness that 
takes a man for a month or two, but that passes. You'd 
find, my lady, that you've had your day, like me." 

Damarb's heart was beating painfully in face of this bare 
play of passion, for these women who faced one another, 
bitter-lipped across the narrow table, were beyond her inter- 
ference. 

Thyrza suddenly put up her hand to her collar, and then 
Damans saw how white she was growing. 

'* Be careful," she cried to Mrs. Velly, " you're doing 
more harm than you know." 

** Oh, I knew Thyrza*s temper years before you ever set 
eyes on her," sneered the old woman. " And what a fiiss 
because a man remembers the existence of his own mother. 
Besides " 

But she never finished her words, for the next moment 
Thyrza swayed forward, in instinctive appeal for mercy or 
help. 

" You are a cruel woman," cried Damans, moved outside 
her usual quietude. 

But again no one paid any heed to her, for Mrs. Velly, at 
this sign of victory, was a changed womaiL Putting her 
arm round Thyrza she helped her to the okl couch, and, 
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fetching water, held it to her lips, makmg her lie, white and 
spent, on the patchwork cushions. 

** Eh, my pretty, my pretty," cooed the old woman, hold- 
ing the girl to her. " Why, did 'ee never tell me anything? 
Did you think I'd be cruel to my boy's wife ? Why ever 
didn't you come straight to me in your trouble?" 

Neither of the two, in the kinship of race and blood, 
even remembered the presence of Damaris. 

" I was afraid," whispered Thyrza ; " afraid you'd say I'd 
ruined 'en." 

" But I knew it I suspidoned it all the time, and it 
angered me that you went to others for help. My son's 
wife, the mother to be of my son's child," she said, rocking 
the girl to and fro in an agony of joy at the renewal of 
Ufe. 

Damaris slipped out unnoticed; beside these mothers 
o' men she felt a shadow from the dream world. The tears 
smarted in her eyes as she walked away, marvelling at the 
secrets of life that were hidden from her. 

In the first gleam of dawn next day Damaris awoke, and 
looking down the shadowy corridors of the inner life 
expected to find them, as usual, full of nothing but 
memories and old fancies, driving one another round in 
wearisome iteration. But tonlay, instead of the constant 
repetition of bygone scenes which forms the content of so 
many women's minds, she found a strange inward ferment ; 
from subliminal depths below they came, ideas, fancies, 
pictures, scenes, characters, whirling like the cross currents 
that falling raindrops sometimes show. Slowly she began 
to disentangle the threads, fitting scene to character and 
linking pictures to people, wondering all the time what 
new birth had come to her. Before long, however, she had 
learnt to recognise that this was a gift born of sorrow and 
disappointment 
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For here, to the woman, is the power of inspumtioD. 
Her personal grief becomes like the straining agony of the 
violins when they work upon the quivering nerves; it 
awakes her ; it drives away ^e mental inertia that, given to 
a woman for saf^uard in her child-bearing duties, prevents 
her from enjoying the actual strife of mental labour as a 
man does. In the sting of personal disappointment the 
mind seeks the narcotic of emotional creation. With the 
passing of the pain the power often goes, but meanwhile 
the writer, the actress, has been bom. Were all the world 
full of happy women there would be no artists among 
them. For just as a man drinks because he likes it, and a 
woman because it brings forgetfulness, so the creative im- 
pulse in a woman is born of pain, not mentality. A wave 
of sorrow, the empty heart — and some new human dream : 
this is the history of a woman-artist's life. 

Then, in the early mornings, Damaris began to write, 
with Danny, the long-bodied Scottish terrier that Dr. Day- 
man had given her as a consolation for Beckland, beside 
her. He learnt to watch for his mistress's footstep on 
these bright summer days, and to refrain from barking, as 
he ran from his kennel, with his long-nailed toes going 
patter, patter on the flags. Years after, whenever she 
looked at the pages of the "Beckland book," Damaris 
always heard the pattering of Danny's toes, though then he 
slept three feet down in mother earth, and his lush red 
tongue would never again lap milk from her early morning 
tea saucer. 

They were good moments those, when Damaris felt her- 
self coming into the birthright of power and the long beams 
of sunlight, drowsy with the drone of bees, fell in bands of 
blessed gold before her eyes. For, like the seed in the 
earth, creative power must lie hidden in the darkness of 
death and winter, till it rise at the mandate of the life 
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spirit. And in the thin shoot of green is joy un- 
speakable. 

Yet Datnaris still sometimes slept with her pillow wet 
with tears. For in the four-square walls of the city whose 
streets are golden, and even amidst the hymning of the 
psalms of victory, a woman misses the homely plant called 
heart's-ease, and the still homelier plant called lad's love, 
both of which grow in many a simple woman's garden plot, 
where the shouting of merry children sounds. 

For Thyrza there was but one event in the day — the 
arrival of a letter from Ambrose. Every morning, with 
palpitating tremors, she lay in wait for the postman at the 
garden gate. Then there would come the sound of hurry- 
ing footsteps and a whisper, " It's come, it's come ! " 

"Well, how do you like this one?" asked Damaris, as 
she rolled out the dough for a pie, while Thyrza, curled up 
in the window-seat, pored over the day's joy. Every morn- 
ing they discussed the quality of the letter, like connois- 
seurs over a brand of wine. 

" I like the end, where it begins * little wife,' very much," 
said Thyrza, following the lines with her finger, and saying 
the words over to herself. " But I don't care much for the 
rest. There's only three * dearests ' in the whole, and not 
a single * darling,' though I ordered one. Most of it is 
just an answer to what you made me write." 

The daily letter to Ambrose had been rather in the 
nature of a daily sorrow, till Damaris rashly undertook to 
assist in the composition of the scholarly portions, where 
Thyrza felt herself lost. It was all written in his wife's 
handwriting, and foolish Ambrose merely supposed that 
the child was mentally developing with tropic quickness. 
The Thyrza he knew best of all revealed herself in the cir- 
cular kiss-marks, in the wail of longing, or in the passionate 
words of memory. 
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'^There's something in it I dool Iike^ thoqgli,* Mid 
Thyra suddenly. ** There wis a packet this moniiqg^ ^id 
if s got a preset for my burtfaday." 

^Well, Thyrza," said DamariSi briskly tqiping her loD- 
tng-pin to get the flour off, '* I don't see wl^ you shonldn^ 
have a packet, though it's a day too early. Mlay I 
see?" 

It was a goU buckle with Waller's lines engraved at the 
back:— 

A sftrrow compass I and yet there 
Dwells an that's good» and all that's hk ; 
Give me trat what this ribband boand» 
Take all the rest the sim goes ronnd. 

*' It's beautiful, and the grace of the thought is what I 
should like best if I were you," said Damaris. 

" Oh, it isn't that I don't know it's beautiful. But some- 
how, 'tis so like Ambrose to send me this and no money. 
For," she added in a low voice, " I ought to pay something 
for my keep, and I did ask 'en for it and he never noticed. 
And there's all the debt that his mother remembers every 
hour. I didn't ought to have presents, with things 
like that. But he'd rather give presents than pay his 
debts." 

Damaris was silent, for here was a sentiment of some 
subtlety from an unexpected quarter. 

" Oh," cried Thyrza, " I love to think 'en perfect, and 
here I be talking about 'en like this." 

'' I know," said Damaris, '' it's hard when one sees the 
spots in our sun. The happiest women never see them, I 
believe. They remain blind to the end and, remember 
this, a man never worries about little debts and little duties 
as women do. Don't make a mountain out of a molehill, 
Thyrza. And as for paying for yoiu: keep, you do that with 
your work." 
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** I give you such trouble about my lessons," said Thyrza 
in a low voice, ** but you always want me to read about 
dead people, and I don't care to know about what's over 
and done with ever so long aga You seem to think more 
about what happened a hundred years ago than about what 
happens now." 

" There isn't much that does happen now, is there ? " 

"There's Ambrose's letter always," said Thyrza naively. 
" There, you finish that," she said, thrusting her sewmg at 
Damaris. 

''Oh, Thyrza, Thyrza, what cobbling," sighed Damaris 
with a half-smile, as she inspected the work. She had con- 
stantly to play the part of Penelope, and rip out at night the 
work done by day on the cobwebby garments that Thyrza 
handled so lovingly and so inefficiently. " And have you 
read your history yet ? " asked Damaris, lapsing virtuously 
into the schoolmistress. 

" No ; I forgot," said Thyrza mendaciously. '* Ambrose 
won't love me any more for knowing who Drake 
was." 

" Perhaps not," said Damaris with an edge in her voice ; 
** but there are other things in the world for you besides 
Ambrose, I suppose." 

''Only his baby," said Thyrza shamelessly, as she 
luxuriously stretched her arms to the radiant sky. 

So it always ended. The History of the English People 
was usually defeat number one for Damaris, the French 
exercise, scribbled and illegible, always defeat number two, 
in this tussle of the studies. 

On the other hand, Thyrza greedily devoured any story 
with a homely, familiar atmosphere, and Silas Mamer was 
the greatest comfort in those days to poor Damaris, as she 
waged a losing fight with a mind devoid of background ; 
for over the village pictures of that exquisite idyll Thyrza 
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would pore by the hour. Damaris congratulated hendf 
on the £ict that the girl turned to it» instead of to the 
hii^y-tpiced tales of fiuhionable life that she had butd 
would be the chief attraction for her in the book world. 
But there was, in truth, no trace of snobbery in sudi a 
child of the nature powers. At last, Thyrza's impulsivei 
outspoken womanliness, at once her greatest danger and 
her greatest charm, yanquished even her slack habit of 
prevaricating ; for, as in a little animal, fear alone aroused 
deception in her, and she had no longer any fear of either 
Mr. Westaway or Damans. 

Ultimately Thyrza's preceptress gave up the struggle to 
educate by books, f(» a fiir older teacher than Damaris had 
taken the girl-wife by the hand, and as the glory of the 
summer noons widened into ever greater brilliance, Thyrza 
entered into the lyric rapture of natural motherhood, lapped 
like a child in the peace of happy waiting. 

The sight of nature's wonder-working hand, indeed, 
taught Damaris the great lesson she needed. For the first 
effect of contact with the old devil of the flesh in women 
whose lives have been passed in nun-like seclusion is a 
strained seeking after spirituality. They become bitter 
maids, to whom the warmth of life is no better than the 
sun kissing carrion. Damaris was saved from this 
fate by learning, as she watched Thyrza, that even 
the flesh has its noble part to play in the growth of 
the spirit 

In her green dress, hatless and untrammelled, directly 
her share of the household work was done, Thyrza would 
start for the cliffs, where in some shaded cranny she would 
sit for hours, crooning to herself low snatches of the tunes 
she had learnt from Ambrose. Every evening Damaris 
could hear, as she returned, the notes of ''The Wind 
among the Barley.'' 
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"Mowing the Barley." By permission of the collectors of the Folk 
Songs from Somerset^ Mr. Cecil J. Sharp and the Rev. Charles L. Marson. 

Over and over again she sang them from a body pulsing 
with the sun's kiss and wild with the whisper of the sea 
wind. Then, poppy-sweet with sunshine and freshness, she 
would lie on the couch with Danny, often falling asleep to 
the sound of Mr. Westaway's voice as he read aloud some 
story of the childhood of the world. Every night she slept 
in moonlight or in starlight, and the languor of summer 
only strengthened the life-power of her heart, till even 
Ambrose's letters had little power to rouse her. 

At night she would whisper to Damaris, " He's coming 
very near now. Every day he's coming faster and faster 
to me." 

And it was not of Ambrose that she spoke. 

But the radiant well-being ceased in Thyrza when the 
valleys began to fill every evening with " the cloud of the 
night," as country people call the low-lying meadow fogs, 
and as the sea-wind sighed o' nights across the window- 
panes. The touch of chill gave Thyrza a pinched look 
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that only died amy from her in the briUiant noonday sttn- 

dUDfr 

Damans sent for a white fur cloak, hoping that the 
WBim luxury and beauty of the garment would soothe the 
child ; but though she wore it gratefully enough, the spirit 
of sad restlessness increased, tilt, whenever the sea was 
moaning in the long nights, Damaris got into the habit of 
crossing from her own room to Thyrza's and tfing down 
beside the little piece of magnetic life. 

*" I haven't been in rages much lately, have 1 ? " asked 
Thyrza one night as they lay listening to the wind in the 
chimney-tops. " I remembered that 1 mustn't now." 

" You've been very good," said Damaris. 

" I'm not afraid with you, somehow," answered Tbyna. 

" Why are you afraid, child ? " 

" Tis all dark in front. Nobody knows what there may 
be waiting foi a body." 

" Do you mean in the fiiture ? " 

" In ; what's to be is hid. There's something behind the 
child. Behind all I know that's coming, there's something 
dtc." 

"The child's father, you mean." 

"No; I don't mean him. There's something else — 
muting." 

"You don't feel ill, do you, Thyrza?" 

" Not a bit Tisn't that ; it's something a long way off. 
Bat I want to ask you to forgive me for all the way I 
wouldn't write my exercises. For I know that, deep down, 
yoti don't really love me — not really. You're only sorry 
because I've been light." 

" Not now, Thyrza, not now," cried Damaris. " I own 
that once you seemed to me not really womanly, but I 
know that now there is the true woman btang tx^n." 

Somehow to Damaris, Thyrza seemed infinitely predous. 
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a treasure won from the seven devils of spiritual emptiness. 
She put out her hand and touched her tenderly, as a child 
stealthily touches a beloved possession. For Thyrza was 
being star-led, like the wizards of old, to the cradle of a 
little child, where in the wonder of birth she was to put 
her hand on one of the secrets of the unseen from which 
life comes. 



1 



CHAPTER XVII 
THE MYSTERY PLAY 

OVER the tables in Mr. Trenthick's woxkroom the 
swing lights in their green shades threw circles of 
light on the great sheets of architect's plans that lay eveiy^ 
where. From the open windows came, in the ni^ still- 
nesSy the lapping of the water against the edge of the quay. 

''Now/' said the senior partner to Ambrose, as they both 
lit their pipes and leant back in their chairs, " what you 
want is staying power ; you've no balance. You put furious 
energy into some simple task that doesn't want it — and then, 
ouf ! you're down again, done, in body and mind. I believe 
you spend as much force cleaning your teeth of a morning 
as Cobbledick does over a day's work. Not that I want you 
to emulate Cobbledick*s achievements." 

Mr. Trevithick had a fine mellow voice, and his laugh 
was as kindly as his nature. The two men had been sitting 
till past midnight over a plan that ought to have been 
posted in the morning to the secretary of a committee. 
However, it was now gone, and Mr. Trevithick was per- 
fectly aware that people who knew him allowed a margin 
when they named a time. 

He now sat well into the fireplace, so that the smoke 
from his pipe might escape by the chimney. It was a 
habit derived from the time when, in his mother's cottage, 
he had been allowed one pipe a night — ^after she had 
gone to bed. The smoke regularly puffed into her room 
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above from the chimney, but it gave her a homely feeling, 
and it is possible that the scent of Sam's pipe might have 
added a joy to the golden pavements up above, had a 
smoke-ring been suffered to escape through the in- 
terstices. 

''I know, sir," said Ambrose, nifHing his hair; ''but 
there are such a devilish number of tricks a fellow has to 
wring the neck of in himself." 

Mr. Trevithick, who habitually understated in his desire 
to be accurate, hated strong language even more than the 
would-be smartness of epigram; he remained a peasant, 
with a peasant's suspicion of anything facile or glib. He 
went on more seriously, for he suspected Ambrose of a 
spice of flippancy. 

'' Now, that won't do. It may be all very well to fret 
and fume, for a great man who can live by two hours' con- 
centrated labour ; but you'll have to work all day and half 
the night for many a year to come." 

With eyebrows raised almost to his thinning locks, Mr. 
Trevithick lectured on. 

" In this trade a man who goes far has to run long^ and 
that's all there is about it." 

He watched a pupil in whom he was interested as he 
would have watched a new " staying " process, for to Mr, 
Trevithick the only difference between men and material 
was that, unfortunately, the men were not the same grain 
all through. 

** Do you know why I never sent you again to Tona- 
combe ? " 

"I supposed it must be because the work was badly 
done." 

''No; twasn't ill done." This was the highest praise, 
ever extracted from the senior partner, who was never well, 
but always " middling," and never prosperous, but always 
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"rubbing along.'' He had, in fibct, nothing of tbe 
insdnct that makes a man perpetually aeem bnaier dian lie 
is. ** But jouVe got to learn to take what comes aloqg. 
It was a bit of a lesson for you when Jerman gwe it to 
another chap. But now that weNre seen what yonVe like 
in the office, I want to put your nose to the grindstone at 
outside work. I'm going to send you over to Instow to 
work at that schoolhouse, and after a bit I shall pot 
you there as derk of works. There's too much tlieoty 
about you ; a bath of bricks and mortar's capital for thct 
complaint" 

Ambrose flushed rather angrily, for he had been at woric 
all day and his nerves were on edge. Yet he knew that he 
was getting the best possible training, and he went back to 
his lodgings treading on air, to lie awake for hours in a 
brain-whirl of imaginary labours and difficulties. For a 
clerk of works has to pass, not only building stuff, but 
men, and is expected to guide his principal in the tender 
subject of money advances to builders, since he is on the 
spot and can tell a man's financial standing better 
than his chief who spends an hour or two at the works. 
It is a double test of grip and honesty, of sense and 
foresight 

The senior partner often said that he spent his time 
being ground fine between the nether millstone and the 
upper. Though his person was not affected thereby, his 
temper certainly was, for his clients wanted the utmost 
expenditure of effort from him at the smallest possible 
cost to themselves, and the pupils worked with one eye 
fixed on the clock. But in Ambrose he had found a pupil 
who would work after hours, toiling at the mechanical 
labour of specifications or plans as cheerfully at midnight 
as at mid-day, and Mrs. Trevithick saw less of her husband 
than ever, {<x the senior partner paid Ambrose (ix his 
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help by opening up the stores of his experience. And in 
everything he did Mr. Trevithick gave good measure. 

In the months that followed Ambrose learnt to love the 
tinkle of the mason's trowel, the tapping of the carpenter's 
hammer, the rattle and fall of loads of bricks. For there 
is a joy in the mastery of things that nothing else can give 
— in the handling of stone and clay a faint shadowing forth 
of the creative thrill that forms a universe from the germ 
of protoplasm. Yet, sometimes he felt a passing sense of 
regret, for in the hot noon of the workaday world his boyish 
visions seemed to have about them the still beauty of the 
dawn ; so the woman in her kingdom may look back on 
the maid that once drew aside the curtains of life. 

They were ugly, too, very often, these schoolrooms and 
chapels, very far indeed from the pillared vistas of his 
dreams. They even had the sash windows, which Ambrose, 
as a devout lover of Gothic, had learnt to abhor. Yet in 
material, at least, they were honest, and honesty in archi- 
tecture is what truth is in theology, knowledge in law, and 
faithfulness in medicine — the supreme test of a man's 
worth. 

'' I suppose," said Mr. Pearse to Ambrose one night, as 
he met him coming back from work, '* you couldn't spare 
a minute to look at a little lot I've got here ? " 

It was a mere fafon de parler by way of apology, and 
Ambrose followed the grocer as far as a field, marked by 
one of those melancholy notice-boards that herald the 
approaching death of some bit of natural beauty on the 
outskirts of a town. 

"Fine site, isn't it?" said Mr. Pearse. "I've just 
bought it, and I'm going to run up a villa here. We're 
tired of the racket of a business house, and the air's better 
up here." 

" Youll come to us, I suppose," said Ambrose, thinking 
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gleefidly how the senior partner would •qmrm it Ike 
buttonholing that would be his portion at Mr. Peuaens 

** I'm coming to you,** said he, with a twinUe. ** YonVe 
taste, that I can see, and Fd like to give 'ee a 1^ up. 
Now, you can knock together a nice little phm for me^ and 
if there are points in it that I haven't a mind to^ why, w^ 
go over them together." 

Mr. Pearse calculated that he was doing a good stroke 
of business for himself, since Mr. Trevithick, as befitted a 
master-workman, was autocratic, but with a 'prentice hand 
he himself could do all the planning as a hol^ and quote 
enormously from Tke Seven Lamps. Besides, Ambrose 
would be cheap. 

*' Couldn't be done, Mr. Pearse," said Ambrose. 

*' Oh, come now. Ill make it worth your while, for I'm 
prepared to put my hand into my pocket, let me tell you. 
And when you're up in the world, William Pearse will be 
proud to remember he gave you your first order." 

Ambrose laughed outright in joy at the man's naive 
delight in his own patronage. 

"No, no, Mr. Pearse," he said; "you see I'm in the 
firm of Trevithick and Jerman. I can't take private jobs, 
though, of course, I'm much flattered by your offer." 

To Mr. Pearse's commercial experience this only signi- 
fied "putting a figure on himself" on Ambrose's part. 
Accordingly he named his price for the plan and ultimately 
doubled it, but in vain, till at last he departed in high 
dudgeon at the airs of understrappers. 

In nothing is it more true than in the handling of money 
that the hand gets engrained with what it works in, for its 
power suggests the sudden ease with which a man rises at 
the completion of a long, lonely task and goes out into the 
gay bustle of the streets. Especially by a man in Ambrose 
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VeU/s position everything is tried by the golden standard ; 
for the thickness of walls, the depth of cement, the width 
of corridors, depend on this tiny symbol, and every oppor- 
tunity of beauty and convenience is weighed in the balance 
of a cheque. As for himself, he sometimes felt like an 
Atlas heaving the muscles of his body to cast off the 
burdens that oppressed. Yet the mood of depression 
seldom lasted long; for it was the lures of the world, 
rather than its drawbacks, that provided a pitfall for 
Ambrose. 

Mentally he was weak in construction as an architect, 
but strong in detailed ornament He could sketch decora- 
tions for wall spaces, for cornices and niches, so rapidly 
that his fancy outstripped his hand. Every time the men 
at the office watched him work in this manner, he saw the 
vision of a school of designers, trained by himself, as by a 
craftsman of the Middle Ages. Behind all, there was the 
power, the uplift, that the grey walls of Tonacombe could 
give. For the land hunger bit sore in the days when a 
bed-sitting-room in a row of brick-built boxes was his fate. 

He knew the itch of power, though not the itch of 
covetousness. 

Coming into the office next morning, he received a 
message to go straight up to the senior partner's room. 
He found Mr. Trevithick with his share of the morning's 
mail, the sifted portion that had passed the rough filter- 
bed below. 

''Read that," he said, putting a letter into Ambrose's 
hand. 

It was a request from a London firm that a good draughts- 
man should be sent at once for a two months' engagement 
on detailed drawings for several sets of designs that were 
wanted immediately. 

'' Like to go ? " asked Mr. Trevithick. 
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It was good pay and it was London. Mcneotetf the^ 
work was well within his powers, and there would be a scdid 
satisfaction in undertaking it Yet he hesitated. 

''You think you're too good for the work, perhaps,'' 
said Mr. Trevithick testily. He w}s apt to be gouty and 
snappish in the morning. 

''That's not it, sir, at alL I should like the job very 
much, but I must let my wife know before I settle on 
anything." 

"It'll do you good to get into fresher air, for youVe 
pretty well sucked the ozone out of Bideford air. Not 
that it takes long to do that" 

" I'd like to go. But it's my wife. I don't know that 
shell want me to go so for." 

" Feeling his chains a bit," shrugged Mr. Trevithick to 
himself. Aloud he said, "Ride over and see her this 
morning, and we'll wire to-night. That'll be soon enough." 

" He'll go, if I know a woman when I see one," said the 
senior partner to himself as Ambrose left. For during 
her one visit to her husband at Bideford, Mr. Trevithick 
had been greatly struck by Th3nrza's simple directness, her 
wide-eyed glance and freedom from pretence. Wife as she 
was, she retained the virginal touch that never leaves a 
woman who is a mere instrument of nature. Under the 
deepening influences of her life it almost touched austerity, 
and the austere is never more penetrating in charm than 
when it is suggested amidst the opulence of physical 
beauty. Such a woman as that would have, so Mr. 
Trevithick thought, but little of the merely feminine 
about her, and he was a good judge of the feminine, for 
he had made a life-long study of it in his wife. Yet, he 
understood Thyrza, whom he had seen for an hour, better 
than his wife, whom he had known for twenty years. For 
it is the people we live with whom we know least. 
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Ambrose, directed by Damaris, found his wife that after- 
noon on Wimbury Head, as she sat facing the dim lines 
of the far-off Welsh coast 

The surface of the sea, far below the ramparts of the 
prehistoric hill encampment, was heavbg slowly in the 
wide breaths of placid sleep. In the west, from beneath 
the cloud that obscured the sun's disc, a mist of light, 
sulphurous-red in splendour like a gauze of blood, veiled 
all the distant peaks of the coast-line, till they vanished in 
a mystery of fire. Across the heaving steel-blue mirror of 
the sea the sun sent towards the east a long searchlight, 
that fell on the two tree-crowned cliffs that tower below 
the jutting tableland of Gallantry Bower. Slowly the red- 
gold ray glorified each peak in turn, transforming the rock- 
shapes into a summer of light and warmth, and, as it 
passed to the next cliff, leaving black chasms of darkness 
in the cavernous bays. Across the red ray, mid-way between 
cliff top and wave-foam, seamews hovering for a second, 
poised and floated into the surrounding shadow. 

In this vision of splendour the senses were absorbed in 
the pleasure of sight, but as the grey depths conquered, 
the ear was filled once more with the roar of the ground 
sea that echoed along the whole coast, till nothing was left 
but the weaving of sound in a rhythm of ceaseless music 

From this Thyrza turned with a sense that she was no 
longer alone. She grew very pale when she saw who it 
was that disturbed her reverie, for a week-day visit from 
Ambrose was an unprecedented event 

" My dear," he said, drawing her down by his side, " I've 
got some good news for you. The Chief wants me to go to 
London as a draughtsman for a couple of months. He's a 
thorough good chap, and he throws chance after chance in 
my way. This will mean an opportunity to get in touch 
with the headquarters of things." 
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Thyna shut her ejes for a momenti trying to reilite bow 
the Imsy whirlpool of dty life imift cdl to a man. Yet 
ihe could not do it, for in the little round of wmfneM diat 
was hers, nothing could be stranger than the hurrying rush 
of a business man's life. All she knew was that he was goings 
and was gkd to go. Yet she fought for self-possessioo. 

'*When do you go?" she asked quietly. 

''To-morrow or next day, Isuppose. If I can get ofl^ that 
is. Aren't you gkd for me ? Butlwishitwasn't just now." 

''Oh, Fm glad you said that," she burst out, "for we 
may not meet again, you know." 

"Thyrza, for God's sake, don't talk like that I ought 
to have thought, but 111 not go. No, 111 tell the Chief 
how things stand." 

" Oh, but you must go. I wouldn't keep you, for a man 
must go where his work calls him. But, Ambrose, there's 
something I want to talk to you about. It's this. We're 
taking too much from the Westaways ; we've thrown our- 
selves on them as if we were helpless. I don't like it. 
You may not mind, but I do. For we're taking more 
than we can ever pay back. I ought to have gone to live 
with your mother, if I couldn't live with you." 

" I don't feel that, for they both love you, my Thyrza." 

" It's not for me they do it, it's for you." 

'' It's too late, now," he said, shrugging his shoulders 
with a dull sense of annoyance. *' Oh, Thyrza, don't spoil 
the last minutes we can have together for ever so long." 

She laughed. ''What a child you are, Ambrose. If 
there was the leastest little sweet at the bottom of a barrel 
of shavings, you'd be sure to find it." 

"Of course I would. That's my philosophy, and ifs 
better than Marcus Aurelius or Confucius, or any philo- 
sophical Johnny whatsoever. Come, let's get into the sun- 
shine. It's cold and dark here." 
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At this practical expression of his philosophy she laughed 
again, and as they walked along the cliff, following the sun- 
light, she grew reconciled to Ambrose's absence, for nothing 
in his living presence could long withstand his deep-seated 
happiness of disposition. 

" It's been a wonderful summer," she said, '' and when 
you come again there'll be something for you to see, 
perhaps. A new friend — a little, little friend, Ambrose." 

She suddenly sobbed to herself in the luxury of self-pity. 

'' But," she continued, ** I love you true, Ambrose, and 
you're to be a great man. Now that I've a man, and am 
soon to have a man-child, I must be great, too, and bear 
things." 

It was her confession of faith. 

Watching her, Ambrose weakened unaccountably. "I 
can't go and leave you like this," he said. " I really can't." 

" Yes, you can," said Thyrza. It was a favourite phrase 
of his, and they had often laughed over it. Yet it was a 
fresh pang to Thyrza to remember the occasions on which 
he had used it. At last she whispered, '* Now I want you 
to go and leave me here, for I don't want to see people 
just yet. After all, I'm almost glad it's happened ; for you 
do care, and I wasn't quite sure you would. Now go and be 
a great man." 

He laughed, as he held her for a moment, at this sketch 
of his future business in life. Yet it was a bitter moment, 
even to him. 

When she looked round from the sun he was out of 
sight, hurrying down the headland as fast as his feet 
would carry him. At Beckland he found Mr. Westaway 
alone in the sitting-room, playing patience at the old 
'* gate " table, which Danny hated, for the square frame of 
it got in his way. Damaris considered those games of 
patience a triumph on her part, for at first Mr. Westaway 
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had at^ured aD the small aOeviatioiii of Ufia^ mrhiilwig 
patience and backgammon, in the austere monkishnesB Aat 
had become a mania with him. 

One night she placed a small case ot patience caids 00 
his writing-table and silently watched the effect of sugges- 
tion when her father came in, tired from an afternoon's 
gardening. She laughed softly as he took up the case and, 
automatically dealing out the cards, began a game. 

It ?ras incomprehensible to him when, in m sudden 
outburst of pleasure at her own perspicacity, she implanted 
m kiss on the back of his head. Then it dawned on him. 

<*Well, welV he said, ''here I am at my okl tricks again. 
But where did the cards come from? " 

''I sent for them,'' laughed Damaris, happy at seeing 
him return to some of his old ways. 

Ambrose thought that Mr. Westawa/s changed method 
of life had added years to his age. The sudden upheaval 
of his will, that had ended in his leaving the Church, 
seemed almost a last effort of expiring vitality. For every 
new environment demands fresh powers of reaction, 
powers in which old age is necessarily deficient One 
must be young to enjoy experiment, and it was a hard 
deprivation for Mr. Westaway to miss the routine of a 
bustling life of small engagements, and harder still to fed 
that all his effort would leave hardly a ripple on the sea of 
life. Merely a new type of institution and an empty pro- 
test against the current of the day's thought. 

For Mr. Westaway longed vainly, like many men of his 
generation, for some great conception that should ennoble 
both personal and national life. Yet, in the shifting sands 
of a period of religious transition, he found nothing solid in 
the creeds, nothing noble in the material politics of his day, 
for the mean success of commercialism has, for the time, be- 
littled our hopes of human greatness. Sadly, then, he raised 
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an altar to an unknown God, who rules by causes that are 
hard to see and effects that are harder still to bear. Yet, 
like many thinkers before him, he found comfort in the 
simple tasks of helpfulness, and every stone of the new 
building that was rising in London, every medical dis- 
covery that could affect child-life was followed by him with 
an intensity of imaginative sympathy that was heightened 
by his delicate health and consequent aloofness from the 
concerns of active life. 

When Ambrose had gone, Damaris went out to the yard 
behind to search in the hen-house for ^gs wherewith to 
make pancakes for Thyrza's supper, while Mrs. Velly stood 
watching her son ride away. Then the two women glanced 
across the duck pond at one another, with a thought in 
common of Thyrza to whom his departure would be a 
great sorrow. For the waiting time that is woman's special 
lot had drawn the women at Beckland very close together. 

When Thyrza at last returned Damaris caught her cold 
hands. " My dear," she exclaimed, " you're so cold. Why 
did you stay so late ? " 

"I was getting used to things," said Thyrza, "and it 
took a time ; for self's like an onion that'll spoil a dozen pans 
of milk and come up as strong as ever in the boiling." 

Then she added, with a quaver, " Did you see 'en ? " 

" Yes," said Damaris, " and in two months' time he'll be 
back." 

"And he'll be here, too," said Thyrza with an April 
smile. For to these women " he " was already an inmate 
of Beckland, and his wardrobe was nightly smoothed by 
his mother's dimpled hands. 

Had they sufficiently realised Ambrose Velly's life 
during these first London months, Damaris and Thjrrza 
would have recognised in his letters the most promising 
augury for the future. For that they came r^;ularly vras 
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proof potiftive of the bold m kiiidfy teademeM nOl emdied 
OfOf him* 

To a tensidve mind the first innish of dtj life it over- 
whehning, confining, even painful, like the fnmogmgeofcj 
ot a great crowd. It swamps all past eiperienoe in a 
vicdent outburst of new sensations, till out of the ferment 
of stimulus the mind begins to distinguish the separate 
strands of influence that work on it 

It is common to speak of the temptations of great cities; 
it would be more true to speak of the infinite uplift pro- 
vided by the spectacle of effort all round, of active con- 
tinuous effort in every direction, of effort to conquer, to 
win, to gain a share of the good things on the splendidly 
fiimished tables of life. To pass fix>m office to street, from 
shop to theatre, from Westminster to the Inns of Court, is 
like being in the centre of a magnetic storm. It is truly 
the greatest magnetic storm ever experienced on our 
planet, this city life, for the electrical flow that carries our 
messages is nothing beside the human will to live that 
eddies all around. 

Ambrose bathed in it, till the sense of life thrilled in 
brain and nerve fibre, driving out the passion of the flesh 
for the time, and substituting a finer ferment. By the side 
of this fiery flow of the higher energies the country air 
seemed leaden. In the city the atmosphere was tense with 
the fighting instincts. When the great lights flared and the 
sky-signs gleamed under the stars, Ambrose felt one unit 
of the procession of life that passes, falls often, stumbling 
in the darkness — but sometimes wins. He was frequently 
flushed in those days, but not with any wine, save the wine 
of life ; frequently thrilling, but seldom with the pulse of the 
flesh. For the stimulus to the higher gratifications only 
begins to fail when the sense of baffled powers beats back 
the soul to lower joys. 
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Yet there ?ras a fierceness about this city life that 
appalled the country lad, fresh from the brotherliness of a 
small town. The continuously changing fiaces of millions 
to whom he was nothing, the hard self-centredness of every 
one, gave him, at first, a sense of the black loneliness that 
pierces to the very marrow of the spirit. For a time it was 
even a relief to nod familiarly to an omnibus driver, to 
recognise a cabman, or a policeman on his beat, to know 
that, for a second at least, Ambrose Velly had emerged in 
somebody's mind as an individuality. 

Then the black mood passed, for the city gave him a 
niche. Above all, she showed him what youth specially 
needs to learn, the line of least resistance for his efforts. 

One night, a few weeks after his arrival in London, 
Ambrose entered a city church and sat down for a moment. 
For the miraculous had taken place, and fairyland had been 
realised on the solid earth. The whole profession was 
buzzing with the recent success of a young architect who 
had gained in open competition the prize for a design of a 
cathedral. Full of the spirit of " what man has done, man 
can do," Ambrose sat listening to the war-march that was 
booming from the organ, in the dim silence of the place, 
where the murmur of London sounded as dreamlike as the 
roar of the waves in a sea-shell. 

''The music for strife," he thought, ''and the building 
for rest — the two sides of art For life is tidal ; rest b fol- 
lowed by toil, war by peace, light by darkness." He almost 
fell asleep, till, as if a hand had ripped apart a curtain, he 
sat bolt upright, his pulses beating like muffied dnmis. 
For what he had been waiting for had come: the clear 
sight In all its details, even to the changing lights that 
flickered hour by hour through the windows as the sun 
moved on its course, came the picture of the Gothic hall 
that a city company wanted built. From point to point he 
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twitched his mind, turning it like m teardiHg^t from ex* 
tenor to interior, from comer to window, from roof to lin- 
tds. Though he had no knowledge of it, the music led him 
on till, when it ceased, the electric thrill died down and he 
went out of thediurch, quickly calculating how many hours 
he could give to his design after the day's work at other men's 
plans ?ras over. For the date at which the competition 
would close ?ras not fiur off. 

With a shudder he remembered the piano-practising girl 
next door, for on such small wheels do great wheels turn 
that a carpenter's hammer here bdow can shatter the 
dearest dream, the most solemn vision, as long as it is 
only enshrined in nerve fibre and grey matter. But in an 
hour Ambrose had sought fresh rooms, with nothing more 
nerve-shattering to be heard than the drip of a water-tap and 
the wails of the cats. 

He was voted a morose fellow by his colleagues at the 
office ; but they would have changed their minds had they 
heard the song of the fiddle late at night, when Ambrose 
pUyed out the gratified vanity that capered in his heart at 
the sight of his brain-child on paper, whilst, as he wandered 
from Cicefy Sweet to Arscott of Tetcott^ the scheme of to- 
morrow's work came to his mind. 

Then, at last, from his bedroom window he would glance 
at Orion's Belt, for that always carried him to Beckland and 
the life waiting at the gates. But Thyrza wrote gaily, and 
in the shining of the next spring's sunrays there would be 
two creations — the child of brain and the child of body — 
called out of nothingness by the will of the universe that 
masquerades as man's will in the Mystery Play called life. 
Yet it was a good time for both husband and wife, this 
period of struggle and loneliness. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE WINGS OF THE WIND 

AT last there came at Beckland what Damans always 
Jx called the day of the great terror. About mid-day, 
across the clear December sky, there began to gather a 
strange darkness that grew, moment by moment, blacker 
and more pitchy, till the numbness of cold that came with 
it seemed almost due to mere absence of light. Borne on 
a north-wester, that soon shifted to north-east, tiny particles 
of ice, congealing too rapidly to form snowfiakes, filled all 
the lower currents of air. Every ivy leaf on walls that 
faced the wind soon acquired a solid sheath of ice, and the 
window-panes between shone iridescent and opaque with 
the same steel covering. All through the day the wind was 
gathering slowly in speed, till it had reached the hurricane 
power that is usually only encountered in Atlantic storms. 

In the pitch blackness of early evening Mrs. Velly 
heard a hurried knocking at her door. Opening it quickly, 
she found Damaris panting on the doorstep, after her 
struggle with the wind that was now flying past at a rate 
very near eighty miles an hour. The three houses were 
shuttered close against the violent raging that shrieked 
overhead, yet long, silted columns of ice had filtered through 
the eyelet holes of shutters and between the door-hinges. 
In the roar of the wind a shout a foot or two away was 
quite inaudible, and at flrst Mrs. Velly was barely able to 
distinguish the words that seemed torn away from Damaris's 
u 289 
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lips. Qoickly, however, she polled her vidtor into die 
cottage and shut the doot. 

*' There*s trouble," she ezdaimed. '' INre fdt it condiig all 
this wisht day. Now, out with it There^ never any use 
in waiting." 

** It's all my fault I ought to have noticed before. I 
want you to come to Thyrza at once.** 

** Ah 1 " breathed the old woman, ** I reckoned the storm 
would rouse the blood of her. That chinmey wiQ be down 
before the morning," she said, with a glance at the fire that 
was sending great pufi of smoke across the room. She 
was merely talking to allow Damaris's trembling lips to 
stiffen. 

" I must get to Dr. Dayman, somehow," said Damaris. 
"Oh, why didn't I notice before? I almost think she's 
dying." 

"Now," said Mrs. Velly, planting firm hands on the 
girl's shoulders, ** you mustn't lose your nerve." 

" But she's so ill." 

"Ay, 111 warn she is. What I've got to say is this: 
we've got a pretty stiff light before us, you and me. Now 
when you're in a tight place 'tis no mortal use saying, ' Oh, 
what I've got to bear,' or, ' Oh, will what I do be any 
good ? ' All you've got to say is, ' What's the next thing ? ' 
—and do it." 

That "you and me" was unspeakably comforting to 
poor, inexperienced Damaris. All this time Mrs. Velly 
had been extinguishing the fire and throwing together a 
bundle of clothes. 

" Now for it," she said, opening the door. 

Outside a strange thing waited. For over the drifted 
snow that vaguely covered the familiar hedges there reigned 
utter stillness. It was so calm that the match Mrs. Velly 
lit to show the step just burnt down in her hand instead 
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of being blown out. In the dim light the duck pond 
shone with the black greyness of ice that is edged with 
snow. 

'' Here, wait a bit," said Mrs. Velly, pausing to hammer 
at Josh Grylls' cottage ; '' he'd best come and sit with your 
father. Anyway, too, he can fetch and carry, and 'twill be 
safer for 'en in the farm than here, for 'tis a crazy sort of a 
roof he's got." 

She felt like the captain of a beleaguered garrison on 
the eve of the siege. 

'' The storm seems to have died down," said Damaris 
jojrfully. 

" My God ! " said Mrs, Velly, " don't you know what this, 
lull means ? 'Tis just that we'm in the very heart of it 
Twill be upon us again worse than ever, afore long." 

The calm, indeed, lasted a matter of thirteen minutes, 
but before the three were housed in the farm a howling 
gust had caught them that tore at the very foundations of 
the house. It took the combined strength of the three to 
force the door close, and when at last this was accomplished, 
the staircase opposite was covered with a sheet of slippery 
ice. 

" You'U never do it," said Mrs. Velly. " Youll never 
get to the doctor to-night." 

The two stood in the dark passage listening to the gusts 
that beat against the walls. 

" Go upstairs and see," said Damaris, quietly twisting her 
shawl more firmly round her head. 

She stood waiting for a few minutes, watched by the two 
old men from the door of the kitchen, till at last Mrs. Velly 
appeared at the top of the staircase, holding high a candle- 
stick that guttered in the draught. 

** Some one must go," she said curtly. 

'' I knew it," answered Damaris. ** Only I can go. You 
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polling forwaxd the great kettle and settiog np a dair 
covered with flannels before the fire. 

"See that thqr don't boniy* she snapped. 

'*How is she?" asked Mr. Westaway. 

''Mortal bad. Tis the storm that racks her worse than 
nature itself. She's always been like it when the sea'ts highy 
and what tis like to^iight only God knows. Tis pretty 
nigh tearing the life out of her, anyway, with each wind 
that comes. My Lord, will any help erer win throaj^ to 
us to-night? The storm's bringing the cheeid, but ^ 

The g^unt woman's fiu:e was grey. 

*' "Tisn't nature," she said, as she disappeared upstairs, 
her loose slippers going flop, flop, all the way up the 
stairs. 

"She's been such a merry little soul all through the 
summer,'' said Mr. Westaway, patting Danny softly, "and 
the child would have been such a joy to her. Just an 
hour's pleasure and then — that. You're an old man, an 
old wise man, perhaps I might say. What do you make of 
tkat now ? " He pointed sorrowfully upstairs. 

" 'Tis a great big circle, maister," said old Grylls, hold- 
ing out his arms with clasped hands ; " round and round it 
goes, and when the joy's greatest it comes nigh to agony, 
and when the agony's deathly, I believe there's a sort of 
joy in it. 'Tis all a circle where joy and pain run round 
and round, and one ends where t'other begins. Tis like 
an endless chain." 

Slowly the hour passed, till at last Mr. Westaway started 
from his chair. 

" Hark ! " he said. " What's that ? " 

Above the storm there were surely voices, the blessed 
voices that bring help. Danny's hair rose on his neck. He 
flew to the door and began snuflfing under it with joyful 
whines. 
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" Get out of the way, Danny ; get out of the way, you 
fool," said old Grylls, struggling with the fastenings of the 
door. When at last he got it open a wall of whirling ice 
seemed to enter bodily with Dr. Dayman and Damaris. 

''The sycamores are down," said she, sliding into the 
firelight, followed by the huge white figure of the doctor. 
They were both dripping into pools of white slush. 

"Oh, how is she?" cried Damaris, hastily starting to 
strip Dr. Dayman of his layer of coats, as he fumbled 
numbly at a brandy-flask. ''Quick," she said, almost 
shaking him, "go upstairs at once. Don't waste a 
second." 

After a gulp of brandy, the doctor grunted. It was the 
first sound he had uttered since he entered the room. His 
great face flamed red and blue as the girl hovered round 
him, for he represented to her that divine thing called help* 
In the terror of cold and fear, as he had dragged Damaris 
with him, she almost prayed to the power of body and skill 
of knowledge that he carried with him. 

"Steady," he said, "steady," as, leaning his arm on 
Grylls' shoulder, he kicked off his huge boots. " Ha ! " 
he said, "that's better." 

To Damaris there was something cruel in the deliberation 
with which he pulled out the toes of his blue knitted socks 
to see if they were damp, and stretched his toes like a 
gigantic baby. Yet there was intense comfort, as she sank 
on the floor in front of the fire, in the sound of the stairs as 
they creaked under his weight. 

"Child," said Mr. Westaway, "you're wet to the skin. 
Go up and change, and then come down to some hot milk. 
See, we'll get it ready for you." 

Old Grylls' trembling hands were already busied with a 
small saucepan he had discovered. 

" Oh," cried Damaris, " I crept there on my hands and 
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kueei. What m fool Vw been, but the stoini look ne fay 
wrprife." 

** It needn't have, miniev" said Joth. holding tfie lanoo- 
pan over the fire. ** I've tasted snow fiir days, and Fve 
heard the tree branches snapping night after nig^** 

''Then yon might have warned me,* said DamaiiSi 
dngging herself stiffly towards the door. ** Whafs die use 
of knowing things if you keep them to yotuself? * 
V*. ''And how ?ras I to know 'twould bring a oy-out to 

lira. Velly ? But there, you can't teach a woman reason, 
no more than you can teach a tiger to l^p milk.** 

Tempers were getting short under the strain of the tdf^ 

"My dear," mterposed Mr. Westaway, "did you think 
of Ambrose ? " 

"They'll wire in the morning, if there are any wires 
standing by then. But, anyway, they think the rails will be 
blocked by drifts for days. Oh, why didn't I foresee this ? " 
she wailed again. " Father,^ she whispered, coming back 
to the fire, " it seems quiet above. What does it mean ? 
We haven't killed her between us, have we ? " 

" My dear, everything that mortal could do, you have 
done." 

But she was gone, slipping quietly upstairs to listen out- 
side the room. 

Standing there in the chill draught, it seemed that the 
future came behind her, touching her with stealthy fingers. 
Above the triangular staircase window there was a drift of 
snow through the crumbling wall, and, on the ledge, the 
cactus plant swayed in the wind. She stood with her hand 
on the handle of the door, afraid to move lest the balls of 
ice on her boot-heels should cause her to slip and make a 
noise. 

It could not be death, for there came a muttered sentence 
from Dr. Dayman and the quick movements of a woman's 
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footsteps across the room. Then Damaris sank on the 
floor of the landing, and to her exhausted senses it seemed 
that again she was fighting the blind wall of whirring white- 
ness. She was dumbly moving her lips by now, for she 
could feel Ambrose's reproachful look at her for having 
failed in her trust. 

Yet, what did Ambrose matter? The sex hatred was 
uppermost now, in the memory of all the past months when 
the child had been left alone to face this night. All these 
months she had waited for the joy that perhaps would never 
be. It was not fisur, protested Damaris, to the forces of life ; 
Thyrza had not received the wages of her trust. 

At last, dumbly and prayerlessly, Damaris became aware 
of cries, very fai off, very thin and strange, like a tiny gnat 
whistling in the sun-steeped air. All the glory of the past 
summer, the peace of golden heat, seemed in the sound, the 
far-off sound that meant life. Then there was a long wait, 
words and 

She drew breath sharply. For among the noises of this 
planet there was a new one, the wail with which life b^ins. 
Then Damaris crept away to her own room. 

In the grey morning light she found Mrs. Velly standing 
by her bed with a steaming cup of tea. The woman's face 
was dry and inexpressibly worn. " Drink this," she said. 

" Yes, she'll live, she'll live. 'Tis a great boy. Did 'ee 
send to Ambrose or not ? You've borne more for'n than you 
ought to have been asked to bear. God forgive me for 
letting it be so ! " 

" Yes ; I sent urgent word. But he'll maybe not get here 
for nobody knows how long." 

" He's wanted here badly," said Mrs. Velly, fidgeting 
with the tea-cup she had placed on the dressing-table. 
" Now, you'll stay in bed to-day, my dear, and get over last 
night." 
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*«SUymbed,Mn.Vd]y?''ljui{^DMiiarii. <*Olit*die 
cried as she tried to mofe. 

"Yes; youll fed it worse than you thoo^ fisr. YoaH 
stay where you be» won't you, my dear? The dodor^s 
staying till oiid-day, and he shall give 'ee something agpinst 
achilL" 

** Why, you can't do it all ! Whatever can you think of 
me^ to imagine I'm going to leave you to cope with a 
mother and a baby, and a house and a fioher? Gb^ I do 
want to see the baby. Is he lovely and big and strong?" 

** Ay, he's a lusty chap," said Mrs. Velly uneasily. 

*' Mrs. Velly, what is it ?" asked Damaris, coming up to 
die old woman. "You've been a tower of help in trouble." 

" Eh, dear, and 'tis my own lad's lad." 

" Mrs. Velly, what is it ? " repeated Damaris. 

" Oh, my dear," she said, b^inning to wring her hands, 
"I don't know how to tell 'ee, and there's the doctor 
fuming below. He'll be up in two minutes, if I dont 
mind." 

" See," she continued, putting her arm round the girl and 
leading her back to bed, " my dear, 'twas life and death 
that come last night." 

" Thyrza ? " whispered Damaris. 

" No, no ; Thyrza will do now. She's sleeping quietly. 
Look, my dear, look at the light," she said, pulling up the 
blind and pointing to the outer world. Then she opened 
the shutters and flung up the window till the room was 
flooded with the sunshine that sparkled from a sea of 
splendour. Treeless and measureless all the earth seemed 
now, for the hand of nature had blotted out the traces of 
man's boundaries. A soft wind, pure with the purity of a 
dream-heaven, fluttered Mrs. Velly's coarse white hair and 
smarted on her tear-rimmed eyes. 

" Mrs. Velly, tell me, what is it ? " 
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" My dear, death came last night. He must have gone 
soon after the baby came, they think." 

" My father ? " 

" Yes. We found 'en, the doctor and I, sitting with his 
hand leaning on the book he'd been reading. I've got it 
open here. His hand lay on it." 

It was a dream from which she would soon awake. It 
must be the snow sleep, thought Damaris, which she had 
feared last night. That was what the glare on her eyeballs 
meant. 

Mrs. Vdly drew from under her apron the open book and 
laid it on the table at the foot of the bed. 

"You'll maybe like to see where it was open," she 
said. 

" Mrs. Velly, it isn't true, is it ? " 

'' My dear soul, you'm broad awake, and sorrow's broad 
awake, too. Look, there's the sunlight. The storm's done 
its work. Old Grylls left 'en about two o'clock, he says, 
with a great fire blazing. Then the doctor thinks he must 
have fallen asleep. And the creeping cold of the morn- 
ing struck home. He'd a weak heart. Dr. Dayman 
says, and the trouble of the night and the cold touched 'en." 

With the details came to Damaris the sense that there 
was truth in the words she seemed to be hearing. 

" I want to be alone," she said at last. 

Then she got up instantly and put up her hair in a knot. 
As she did so, her eyes fell on the book Mrs. Velly had 
laid on the table. It was the Bible, on the fly-leaf of 
which the Westaway births and deaths were recorded. 
Keeping her hand on the open page, she turned back to 
the place where the faded ink characters were traced. She 
saw her own name, and before that her father's. She would 
have to write the day of his death. Was it yesterday or 
to-day 
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At th&t she realised. "There is no home now," she 
sobbed, " for he was home to me. This bouse is nothing 
but the strangest place." Then she turned to the pages in 
Ecdesiastes at which the book was open — the final sum- 
ming up of human wisdom, of the flux and reflux of life. 
"One generation passeth away, and another generation 
Cometh: but the earth abidelh for ever. . . . The thing 
that hath been, it is that which shall be ; and that which is 
<lone is that which shall be done : and there is no new 
thing under the sun." 

As she read, a kind of triumph filled her heart. For 
from the troubles of this life, at any rate, he was safe. 
Death passed, the gates of pain seemed closed. 

They kept the death from Thyrza. But Da mar is 
refused to see the girl a second time; she only realised 
ber own lost fully as she watched the mother lying with 
her lips close to the baby head in its swathing flannels. 

"Ar^ular little Velly," said the grandmother, stretch- 
ing out the wonderful bones of the tiny hand. 

With a shiver Damans turned away, and a perception of 
the truth suddenly struck Mrs. VcUy. 

"Ah," she said under her breath, "well win heaven easy, 
we women, once we're the t'other side, for we shall have 
paid the devil his due in pain this side of the river. Twill 
be For Men only iAts way, I'll warn, on the way down to 
the pit. Leastways, 'twill be so, if there's justice anywhere, 
for pay they don't, the men-folk don't, not in blood and 
tears as we do." 

Half an hour later she was found carrying the child up 
the rungs of a step-ladder, for it behoved her to make sure 
that this latest scion of the Velly tree had his rights in life, 
and to carry an infant downstairs for the first time is to 
condemn him to tll-tudc. So Ambrose II went up the 
step-ladder, wailing miserably at his weird experiences, 
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combined with the pains of what Mrs. Velly biblically 
tenned his hungry little belly 

When the wire at last reached Ambrose, for a moment 
he saw nothing but the colony at Beckland in the land 
where his heart lay. For somehow it seemed news, not so 
much of Thyrza and the babe, as of the homeland for 
which she stood. 

Then he roused himself to look out trains and interview 
his Chief. At Bristol, as he had requested, there was a 
wire awaiting him, which told the tidings of Mr. Westaway's 
death. 

It was a slow journey for the ** roughed " horse along the 
road that skirts the coast from Bideford to Hartland, and 
night fell long before he could catch even a glimpse of the 
Promontory of Hercules. But at last, out of the gloom 
swung the lights of the Point, first red, then white, and in 
the gleam of them came the memory of those first days 
when the Star of the West began to shine for him. 

At last he stood between the two heaps of piled-up snow 
outside the door of Beckland, with the smoking horse 
breathing heavily ip the damp air. As he waited, there 
came from within a child's cry and a woman's voice singing 
" Hush-a-bye, baby." 

Strange new things were to be found on the other side of 
the closed door. 

A few minutes later Thyrza crept into his arms with the 
thankful sob of one who has received a great gift. In the 
curve of his right arm she made him hold the child as she 
lay beside him. 

" It's yours and mine," she whispered ; " God gave him 
to us." 

It was her creed ; for this is what life teaches women like 
Thyrza. " And I won him with pain," she added. 

After the funeral Dr. Dayman came back with Damaris 
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to Beckland. He watched her anxiously, for her hands 
were clasping and unclasping tremulously. 

" Now, what are you going to do ?" he asked abruptly. 
"Sit down here, at once," he added, pushing forward a 
chair. 

" I can't stay here any longer," she said. " I have no 
share in the life of it any longer." 

" Damn him and her and it ! " said the doctor, jerking 
his thumb upstairs towards Thyrza's room, in a litany of 
objurgation. 

Damaris laughed a laugh that ended in a sob. 

'* Stop that ! " said Dr. Dayman sternly. 

"And join you in your prayer?" she said, crumbling a 
biscuit for Danny ; " it's like the Commination Service." 

" Get out of the way, dog," roared the doctor. " I can't 
bear any more of this; what with worrying about you I 
haven't had a relishable glass of wine or a comfortable 
snooze for a week. Now, look here, you're going to have 
a home with me. I've no chick nor cheeld, and you know 
I worship the ground you tread on. You shan't stay here 
another minute to have your loneliness thrust at you. 
Come here," he said, roughly pulling her up to his knees 
as though she were a child; "what you all see in that 
Velly I'm beggared if I know. Get down, dog." For 
Danny, considering his intentions sinister, was leaping 
up anxiously. "You'll come," he asked; "come home 
with me?" 

" Yes," she whispered. 

" But not to-night," he said ; " you're not fit for it. Do . 
you know what I'm going to do ? Carry you over to old 
Mother Velly, plump you into her bed and make you 
sleep there. She's a comfortable soul, Velly though she 
be." 

"But surely I can walk," said Damaris. 
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''No, you can't By heavens, what you want now is 
somebody to pad the stones for you, and keep the wmds of 
heaven from blowing too roughly on you." 

Gathering her up he walked thus out of the house, to 
the amazement of Danny, the pigeons and the four ducks 
on the pond. 

"Why did you never marry, Dr. Dayman?" asked 
Damaris, lying like a lamb in the crook of a shepherd's 
arm. 

" Coelebs sum et semper ero, madam," he cried. 

" Here," he shouted to Mrs. Vdly, " come down and 
hear what I've got to say ! " 

The old woman ran with pattering steps down the steep 
breakneck stairs. 

" Got a chair-bed in the house ? " he demanded. 

"Yes," she answered, laughing to Damaris, who, with 
Danny climbing on her lap, lay in the old chair before the 
fire. 

" Well, then, you'll sleep in it to-night. This is a 
patient," he said, pointing to Damaris, "who has to be 
cared for as if she were melting snow." 

The simile was suggested by the slush outside. 

"She's to sleep in your bed. Got a nice patchwork 
quilt and a feather bed, hasn't it ? " 

Mrs. Velly nodded. 

"Well, she wants feather beds and old cosy ways. 
That's why I brought her to you. Put her to bed at once, 
and give her a meal every two hours till night, when she's to 
.sleep for ten hours. I'll send up champagne and game and 
fowls as soon as I get home, and I'll drive round for her to- 
morrow afternoon. You go and pack her clothes, for she 
is not to go inside that house again. And you mind what 
I say. She's not to set eyes on the Blessed Trinity over 
there any more." 
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So Damaris passed away from Beckland, and soon Josh 
Grylls was left in undivided possession of his hermitage i 
for, shortly af^er the child's birth, Mrs, Velly removed to 
Bideford to take up her abode with Th>Tia and Ambrose. 
To Grylls it was as though a whirlwind of life had eddied 
round the duck pond and passed, and he found it strangely 
" wiaht " to see no column of smoke from either house 
when be opened his dcxir of a morning. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE MASTER BUILDERS 

A MBROSE VELLY stood for a moment with his latch- 
JLI. key inserted in the door of the little house in Bideford 
that he rented. Then he suddenly withdrew it and walked 
away up the street, for to-night he could not face the 
welcome that awaited him within, in the meagrely pro- 
portioned sitting-room, with its rickety second-hand furni- 
ture. 

His work in London had long since been finished, and 
to-night the last episode of that hopeful time was over, in 
the letter which he had just received announcing the award 
of the competition. It struck him, at first, as comic that 
the judges should have so little knowledge of beauty as to 
have preferred another's design to his. For this was cer- 
tainly the case ; he had indubitably failed. Now, he only 
knew that a feverish desire to begin again possessed him, 
as a man who finds himself left behind in a race may put 
on a frantic spurt for a minute or two. 

Instead of going home, he turned away to get a supper 
of stout and oysters and to think. In an hour's time he 
had let himself into the office again, and was back at his 
desk sketching a design for an Oratory, that rose before 
him as rapidly as a magic beanstalk. Yet it was feverish 
work and done at high pressure, so that, when he at length 
went home, his nerves were strained to breaking point It 
was something like a toad squatting on an altar, he thought 
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mockingly, for Ambrose Velly to be working at incensed 

aisles. 

Somehow there was a root of bitterness in his life just 
now. In truth, Thyrza wore badly ; not her love, for that 
was unchangeable, but Thyrza herself. For, although she 
could bum like a flame at the touch of the torch-bearing 
Eros, she never succeeded in keeping her hearth-fire bright 
Energy she had in abundance, but unfortunately energy is 
not a force that can be turned in every direction like a 
hose-pipe ; your militant churchman would probably have 
browsed away his life in bovine placidity if fate had denied 
him an outlet in polemics. He would never have devoted 
it to science or philanthropy, as people imagine who talk 
of wasted energy, and although Thyrza had passion enough 
and devotion enough for fifty women, she wanted the 
strength of brain that would make her housewife and in- 
spirer. The child, too, was often ailing, and after sleepless 
nights and toilsome days passed in one deep rut of domestic 
care, Thyrza found it hard to be gay, as Ambrose loved to 
see her, and although Mrs. Velly spent her time propping 
up the tottering edifice of married life, she was in herself 
too fiercely strenuous to diffuse an atmosphere of sunshine. 

To-night Ambrose had scarcely shut the door behind 
him, when Thyrza flew to his side, on the noiseless ward 
slippers that she wore when waiting on the baby. 

"Ambrose," she cried, "there's such trouble. Baby's 
very, very ill with bronchitis. Oh, I wanted you so, and you 
left me alone to-night of all nights." 

It was the last blow of a day that seemed interminable, 
and Ambrose stood sullenly wordless. 

" I don't believe you care," said Thyrza. They were the 
first bitter words she had ever uttered, and in the stillness 
of the firelit room they sounded with an awful distinctness 
in her ears. 
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He cared inexpressibly, yet in the weariness of the 
moment the little devilish thoughts that come to sensitive 
people told him what a pitiful drag a delicate child would 
be in a life of failure. 

" Ah, forgive me. You love him, I know," said Thyrza. 
Then he held her hand for a moment and said, '* May I go 
up?" 

They stood by the child together, but both were con- 
scious that a wall of separation was rising. And as 
Ambrose turned away to his room, Thyrza heard the key 
turn in the door. He wanted to get a night's rest, apart 
from the sorrow they ought to have shared together: he 
wanted her shut out. 

Mrs. Velly had heard the sound too. 

" A man's life can't be a woman's, child," she whispered, 
putting her hands on the wife's shoulders as they stood by 
the fire on which steamed a bronchitis kettle. 

"It'll never be the same again, mother," said Thyrza 
quietly. " It's all changed since we've lived together." 

Yet Ambrose lay staring into the darkness nearly all 
night, listening to every sound from the child's room, in a 
sullen disgust with himself for his weakness and with all 
that had been and all that was to come. In the morning 
Mrs. Velly gave him his breakfast, and he heard that the 
baby was a shade better. But Thyrza never appeared. 

Yet in the days that followed he suffered far more than 
she, for the child's hard, tearing cough sounded in his ears 
perpetually. It went with him to the ofiice and stayed 
with him all day, even during the hours when at night he 
set his teeth and went on with the plan of the Oratory. 
For nothing now, not all the devils in the world of the 
brain, could come between him and that design. Yet 
when Thyrza was out for the hour's airing that the doctor 
ordered, he would slip home whenever he could get away 
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and walk up and down with the little tired creature i;eiting 
in his arms. 

Mrs. VeDy tried to tell her daughtei^in-Iaw of this, bat 
she was stopped by the look of dead misenr on the g^'s 
iace. For all that Thyrza understood in life was slqiping 
into the gulf, her husband's love and sympathy was already 
gone into the limbo of things that have been, and her child 
was passing through her loving hands. 

At last the night came when Ambrose stood in the 
passage and listened to the strange silence that filled the 
well-like tuimel with its hideous mottled paper. The soak* 
ing rain had beaten into the passage through the sodden 
mat, and the gas-stove from the kitchen reeked. Yet his 
delicate artist senses noticed none of these things, for the 
stillness could mean but one thing — that the child who 
came on the wings of the wind was gone. 

He went upstairs softly in his stockinged feet, and 
although he had sometimes felt that Ambrose II was 
a weight in the race that is to the swift, now he remembered 
nothing but the tiny fingers that had clasped his own big 
hands. 

The door of the child's room was ajar, and as he stood 
outside he could see the mother bending over the baby's 
crib, the brightest thing in the house. In her white face, 
haggard with sorrow and fatigue, in the rough tangle of 
hair that clung to her neck, there was no loveliness, nothing 
of the girl who had danced for the joy of life. Yet on the 
strained features there was a wonderful light, the light that 
a woman's face wears when she looks in the face of life or of 
death, the two poles on which her existence turns. Ambrose 
took it to be Thyrza's farewell to the dearest thing she had 
ever possessed. But one thing, at any rate, he knew for 
certain, that the loveliness of it was almost divine, since no 
uncomeliness of body could touch it 
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Thus at last did Ambrose meet that ultimate beauty of 
the spiritual that our race can only learn through sorrow, 
the thing that gives the last pathetic touch of loveliness 
to the earth's splendour that without it would be mere 
glitter. 

Then Thyrza looked up and, seeing her husband, came 
out. Creeping downstairs again he followed her into the 
sitting-room. 

" Is he gone? " asked Ambrose, his face working, so that 
even Thyrza understood. 

At the sight the coldness of these miserable days broke 
up, and she cried — 

"No, no; it's life. He's given back to us. The turn 
came this afternoon, and he's asleep and breathing 
quietly." 

She could say no more, for Ambrose had caught her to 
him, in a renewal of the love that springs from trial 

" And," said Thyrza, " I hardened my heart against 'ee, 
when night after night, though he seemed dying, you'd go 
off. Oh, Ambrose, and I thought you didn't care for our 
little son." 

They heard Mrs. Velly stealing upstairs to the child, and 
then Thyrza got up quickly and shut the door, lest the 
sound of their voices should be heard in the quiet room 
upstairs. 

"I couldn't watch the little one go," said Ambrose. 
" I couldn't stay in the house. And, my dear, don't you 
know what I've been doing all these terrible nights ? " 

"No, Ambrose, no. I know nothing but his pain, his 
struggle for life." 

" Working at that," said Ambrose, pointing to the rolls 
of designs he had laid on the table. " It must go by 
to-morrow's post, and even now it's got hours of work 
on it" 
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''Ambrose,'' she said suddenly, **if baby were dead 
to-night, should you finish it?" 

She was in the mood when a woman drives hendf on 
the edge of truth's bayonet But he would not have it sob 
for laughing, he criol, "No, no; you're not bom (at 
tragedy, little Thyrza. If it wins, all our days of strugg^ 
are over.' 

But she understood, and for a moment hated the work 
that was more a part of him than the child his love had 
given her. 

''I try to understand," she whispered, "but 'tis all outside 
mestilL" 

Yet they held each other silently, in the memory of the 
great hours that had been for them. And a great thankful- 
ness filled the ugly little room, such thankfulness as has 
filled, thank God, many an ugly little room before with 
the benediction of human patience. 

*• Come," said Thyrza at last, " you've work to da You 
must have supper before you begin. But, oh, my dear, how 
woefully tired you are. Yet you can work with a good 
heart now." 

" Do you know," he said, smiling, " that to-night I saw 
the most beautiful thing IVe ever seen in my life? It was 
your face bending over the child, and I thought — it was 
good-bye." 

" It was only good-bye to my hardness and blindness, 
dear heart," she whispered. 

Then Thyrza did a hard thing, for she went upstairs to 
fetch Mrs. Velly to make the coffee that was to keep 
Ambrose awake till the work was finished. Yet she longed 
to do everything for "her man" to-night, in the sweet 
renewal of love. But Mrs. Velly could make it much 
better, and he must have the best of everything now. 

Afterwards, through the hours of the night, Thyrza watched 
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in the room above, whUe Ambrose bent over his plans in the 
sitting-room. He had often jested at things that men call 
noble, yet there was no unseemliness to-night in his absorp- 
tion in this work, for its foundations had been laid in 
honest struggle and its pillars raised to the music of pain. 
And these things are realities. 

The package went by the morning mail, and Thyrza, 
stealing down from the child soon after, found her husband 
asleep on the old draped couch. At the sight she posted 
off to the office and asked to see the senior partner. Mr. 
Trevithick rose at her entrance and put her quickly into his 
own chair, for he imagined that she had come to contradict 
the good news of yesterday. 

"No, no," she said, seeing his alarm, ''the boy's all 
right. But it's Ambrose. He's been working at his 
design all night, and now he's asleep. So I came to tell 
you what had happened to him." 

Trevithick laughed. 

"Why," he said, "did you think I should birch him 
for miching ? When he wakes, tell him I'll never let him 
inside this office again if he comes here to-day. But I 
didn't think he'd get the thing off in time." Then he 
added slowly, " It's a good piece of work, too." 

Thyrza nodded wisely, but her heart leapt, for Mr. 
Trevithick seldom saw a fine thing anywhere. 

"And now," said he in businesslike tones, "tell me 
what the child may have. Give me a list, my dear." 

And in her round, childish hand Thyrza wrote a list of 
luxuries for the baby. For through her, Mr. Trevithick 
indulged in one of the great pleasures of his life, the filling 
of Ambrose Minor's little nursery and little stomach with 
good things from all the comers of the earth. 

In the sunny days when the child was convalescent, he 
would perch on the senior partner's cushiony shoulder and 
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I 

■ ride up and down the path by the south wall in the garden 

H OD the bill, wlule Mrs. 1'revithiclc watched the pair from 

H the drawing-room window, not, in truth, without a certain 

I Kgret, for a woman's heart can beat inside very tight 

H corsets indeed. 



CHAPTER XX 
THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 

MRS. VELLY'S first impression was that she had 
been aroused from her sleep in the middle of the 
night. Yet on striking a match she found that it was only 
a few minutes to eleven. Then, as she heard the murmur 
of men's voices from the room below, she was suddenly 
wide awake and alert, as if at the call of some unknown 
danger. Opening her door quietly, she leant over the 
stair-rail to listen. From the front bedroom she could hear 
Thyrza hushing the whimpering baby in a tired, throaty 
voice, and in the sitting-room below Ambrose was talking 
to a stranger. 

The smell of whisky that came up the narrow staircase 
was associated with so much that was terrible in Mrs. 
Velly's life that at first she felt as though the past had 
risen from its grave. For she was perfectly certain that 
she had heard the beating of the wings of trouble in the 
air. As she crept down the stairs, she saw a thin ray of 
light coming from under the closed door, through whose 
ill-fitting woodwork she could catch most of what was said. 

** It'll be thousands of pounds in your pocket in time," 
said the sharp, rasping voice of a stranger, " and now that 
you're in charge of the new asylum that your firm's got 
in hand, you'll have a free hand in a matter like this." 

Mrs. Velly's vague intuition of peril was changed now 
into certainty, for Ambrose must have had his reasons for 
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keeping quiet about the fiict that he had been appointed 
derk of works to the new county asyhm, one of the 
hrgest undertakings that Tievithick and Jennan had ever 
handled. She held her breath lest she should lose a woid 
of what was said. 

'* Ten per cent," said Ambrose. 

''On every order that you get for our firm, and ifs as 
good as any stuff our rivals can offer you.** 

"Yet you're trying to square me," sneered Ambrose. 

The man was silent, but Mrs. Velly saw him shrqg his 
shoulders as clearly as though no door had intervened. 

'* Yon can make yourself a rich man by the stroke of a 
pen. That is, provided you dont put your head out of 
window to say you're not at home to good luck when it 



comes." 



" I suppose you know it's a job that would strike me off 
the r^^ter as an architect?" 

"If it got about, you mean. But that's not on the 
cards at all And anyhow, I shall give you a call again 
shortly in a week or two." 

The bird was limed, said the man to himself^ as he 
swung himself out of the house; Mrs. Velly understood 
that perfectly. Neither of the men noticed her in the 
darkness of the stairs, for the hall light had been ex- 
tinguished. Closing the front door Ambrose returned to 
the sitting-room, and Mrs. VeUy heard his chair creak 
under his weight as he sat down. As she softly pushed 
open the unlatched door and entered, he started to his 
feet. 

" Mother 1 " he exclaimed. " What on earth's the meaning 
of this?" 

" Speak low," said Mrs. Velly, " for Thyrza's awake, and 
there's no need for her to know." 

" For her to know what ? " he asked angrily. 
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''I heard what that man said, heard everything," said 
Mrs. Velly. 

"Well?" asked Ambrose sullenly. 

"Do you know," asked Mrs. Velly fiercely, "what it 
means to a mother when she finds that her child is not as 
God made her, that the girl-child she bore is no maid ? " 

"I really don't think you could expect me to," he 
answered, with a savage laugh. " It's out of my province, 
you see." 

"And what chastity is to a maid, honour is to a man," 
said Mrs. Velly quietly, "and the worst thing I heard 
to-night was your silence. What's the stuff they're trying 
to sell you ? " 

"Shoddy," he said curtly, turning on his heel to light his 
pipe. He was intensely angry at this interference. 

"And that's what you'll let Trevithick put into the 
buildings he's answerable for!" exclaimed Mrs. Velly. 
"Ambrose, you must be mad. He's favoured you every way, 
and he couldn't be kinder to Thyrza and the child if they 
were his own flesh and blood. If it hadn't been for them, 
I don't believe you'd be where you are now in the firm." 

" Do you know I'm sinking into a mere drudge ? " he 
said bitterly. " If you heard all, you know that they've 
given me the asylum to put through ; the sort of thing a 
journeyman builder might take in hand. Do you think 
Trevithick would keep me at work like that, on and on 
for ever, if he didn't count me an artistic failure ? " 

"That's unjust," exclaimed Mrs. Velly. "But if it's 
true, what's that got to do with common honesty ? Be u, 
drudge and an honest man, if it comes to that." 

" Have you forgotten that even now, with all our cheese- 
paring life, there's still a debt left ? Do you think I like 
this ? " he exclaimed, pointing to the shabby room. " Do 
you think I like grudging Thyrza a new dress ? " 
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** It's only to wiity Ambroie; only a short tinie immt,** 
she pleaded. ^ We've done wonders in reducing the ddbt 
that was left. And then there's this competition yon 
worked at when the boy was iU." 

**It11 be the same as the otheri" he said in a mood of 
Uack depression, '* for it wasn't good woric Work 1 How 
can I work when every artistic impulse is being slowty 
strangled? I promised increase of power— and it's fiuled 
me. I'm slowly bleeding to death." 

At last Mrs. Velly exclaimed suddenly — 

"There's something behind all this. There must be. 
What is it, Ambrose ? I won't leave this room till you lell 
me." 

He turned roimd quickly and looked her in the fiice. 

"Mother," he said, bending close to her, "do you 
remember what you said when father died ? That I must 
win up ? " 

To Mrs. Velly the longing of years was bearing a bitter 
fruit of which she had never dreamt 

" I can do what you asked then," he said, " and do it at 
one blow. Fm going to buy Tonacombe and get back a 
fragment of the old Velly lands. It's dirt cheap, for the 
present owner's tired of waiting for a purchaser. Think, 
mother, out of this squalid struggle into — that ! " 

" Buy Tonacombe I Why, you couldn't even live there. 
What's to become then of your work ? " 

" But you and Thyrza could." 

Mrs. Velly probed deeper into Ambrose's mind than he 
had gone himself, for it was his personal as well as his 
mental freedom that he wanted. His next words echoed 
her thought. 

" I'm being stifled," he said. " My work's ruined with- 
out my liberty." 

" And can any man," said Mrs. Velly bitterly, " expect 
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to do fine work on the foundation of a lie? The walls 
you're going to put up will bury your Kdents ten times 
deeper than care could do. And what kind of Velly honoui 
will you take back to the Velly lands, you who will have 
sunk iar lower than ever your father did ? " 

With a gesture of despair Mrs. Velly left her son and 
went upstairs to her room ; but instead of attempting to 
lie down again, she dressed herself neatly and methodically 
even to her bonnet. Then, sitting still with her hands 
folded, she waited for the morning, while Ambrose let 
himself out of the house. 

The lights of the embankment lamps glittered on the 
waves of the tidal river that lapped at the jetties, and the 
long avenue of trees stretched away along the river side. 
In the sucking sound of the water flowing in from the open 
sea to roar through the arches of Bideford bridge, there 
was a noise of the coming and going of active life. As he 
listened, Ambrose was revolted by the narrow limits in 
which the strife of the mind has to be waged. He longed 
for an escape into mental vacuity, envied the trawlers of 
Appledore and the coal-heavers of the barges moored 
alongside the quay, who slept now, forty fathoms deep in 
slumber, while he walked, a restless spirit condemned to 
the strife of the mind. 

He had listened in a half-dream to the man's suggestions, 
dallying with the power they offered and shying mentally 
from the conditions on which it depended. Now his mother 
had forced him to face the other side of the medal and in the 
grip of this temptation the master-passion of his life came 
at last to the surface. 

And the master-passion was his art ; deeper than the land 
hunger, deeper than his love of love was the power of his 
worship of beauty. Of the triple fates, of which the Judgment 
of Paris is the everlasting symbol, it was she of the skilled 
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hand who ruled. For he knew now that if the canning of 
his brain and hand were to be injured by the miawna of a 
lie, then no glib-tongued agent of a cheating firm could 
ever buy him. 

Yet, it was not true that a man's morals affected his 
work, else were all great artists saints. His Rabelaisian 
mockery of high things jeered, as he thought how far oflf 
the truth this was. Adultery, murder, false-swearing — all 
these to be found in artists' lives no doubt ; Cellini was 
not the only thief, fornicator and assassin of the noble 
guild of beauty-builders. 

Yet again, to his art not one true artist was ever fidse. 
They might lie in every other relation of life, but when the 
fiddler took up his bow, the painter his brush, and the poet 
his pen, then, as far as the vision of it had reached them, 
they told the truth. 

And a building that was, in the very material of its 
structure, a lie, implied an architect who was a liar in his 
own art. From this verdict there was no escape. He 
paused, looking down to where the river broadened in its 
seaward course. To him it was a symbol of his thoughts 
that, widening into ever larger circles, embraced all the 
worlds of desire. 

They carried him to Damaris Westaway at last, for it 
was she who had first shown him what the inspiration 
of beauty might be, and in the light of her ideal he knew 
how pinchbeck was the dignity of landed estates, or 
wealth, or any outward symbol whatever. Thus Ambrose 
judged between the goddesses who offer the kingdom of 
power or the kingdom of beauty. Yet there remained 
a third goddess, she that tests the heart-strings of a man, 
and comes in as many forms as the quivering rays of light 
that dance on the sea-foam, for which reason, doubtless, 
she was known of old as sea-born. 
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Mrs. Velly caught the six o'clock brake for Hartland, 
and by breakfast time was at Dr. Dayman's door enquiring 
for Miss Westaway. Damaris, coming downstairs to make 
the doctor's coffee, saw her speaking to the maid on the 
doorstep. 

" No, no," cried the old woman, as the girl would have 
ushered her into the breakfast-room. " I want to see Miss 
Westaway alone." 

After her sleepless night the table, sparkling in the sun- 
shine with silver and china, made her eyes ache. 

"Come in here," said Damaris, opening a door at the 
back of the house ; " we shall be undisturbed here. But 
you must let me get you some breakfast." 

Mrs. Velly feverishly drained the tea they brought her, 
but eating was impossible. 

" I shouldn't have come if there wasn't mortal need of 
your help," she said ; " and once before you forced my son 
to his duty." 

" No ; that's not the fact, Mrs. Velly. I only showed the 
way, and his own justice carried him along it" 

"Yet it was you and your father," said Mrs. Velly 
vindictively, entirely forgetting her own anxiety that he 
should go; "it was you that sent him from Long Fur- 
long." 

" Yes," said Damaris gently, " it was." 

" To where he found himself cheek by jowl with the whore 
of Babylon and all the gentry that bow down to BaaL For 
that's what it's come to now," said Mrs. Velly grimly. " He 
had a seed of weakness, and now it's sprung up to a tree in 
one night." 

" Tell me." 

" He'll bear and bear, till all of a moment his strength's 
gone. It's gone now. He says he'll have no woman med- 
dling. But he must." 
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She sketched the story quickly while Damans listened, 
white-lipped, as if at a nerve-shaking call for help. 

"But, Mrs. Velly," she exclaimed, "think what you're 
asking. He would never forgive my interference." 

" Go and wrestle with him," said Mrs. Velly, being of 
the land where devtl hunts were common not so long 
ago, and where the evil eye is still dreaded in a furttve 
way. 

"Oh, I know what I'm about," she continued, "ThCTe's 
no one on earth that is to him what you are. Away up 
above him, and yet down by the side of him all the same. 
I know, for that's just what I wasn't to the man that asked 
it of me in the days gone by. And none but the harlots 
know what it means to be a pure woman." 

Damaris sat still, resting her head on her hand, while the 
old woman stood leaning over her. 

" I cannot help," said Damaris at last " I have nothing 
to do with it" 

" Yes, you can. For he's more to you than any man has 
ever been. Oh, don't turn away. It's death-grips now, 
and I don't care what 1 say. They used to strip a poor 
soul for the burning. . . . I'm stripped now, and so shall 
you be. I say he's more to you than any other man. And 
he's got to be righted, as yon righted 'en once before. 
You're a woman with iron in your blood and can bear the 
truth. And you know it's truth what I said about you ; for 
you're not the sort that goes out in an east wind and 
swears it will make the lilies blow. Do you think I don't 
know why you kept his wife with you all those m<Hiths? 
You never did that for any other maid, though you've 
helped a many. And she knew, too." 

" But you, his mother, have failed. How could I suc- 
ceed?" 

"I'm no more to him than the paring of his nail, ouept 
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that he feeds me and shelters me. What I eat matters to 
•en. What I thmk, doesn't." 

"AndThyrza?" 

"Thyrza! Why, if he said to her, 'Jump, Thyrza, up 
into the noose and straight to Kingdom Come,' she'd just 
wind her arms round 'en and say, ' Kiss me first, Ambrose,' 
and then she'd jump. That's Thyrza. She can't shake 
herself free of him, no more than if he was in her bones." 

" I have no power over him. No human being can do 
for him what you want me to do. Hasn't it been written, 
« Let the filthy be filthy still ' ? " 

'' Only God can say that, and not the woman who loves 
a man. Ay, loves 'en better than her own happiness." 

Damaris leant her head on her arms. 

" I did it to 'en," whispered Mrs. Velly. " I did it I 
gave 'en the weakness though I didn't know it then. For 
most women have their fancies when the/m quick. In 
some 'tis pancakes, and in others 'tis broad-figs or roast pig. 
With me 'twas nothing eatable, 'twas just strength. I 
wanted a strong man as soon as I was husband-high." 

Damaris lifted her head and looked at the old woman. 

'' I wanted it above all in my child. But I didn't lay 
down what sort of strength 'twas to be, I reckon, and it 
come up cross-wise, upside down. And so he thinks land's 
strength, with the soul of a liar to till it. I've bred 'en 
wrong." 

" What's bred can't be unbred." 

" Then what's the good of living if we can't better what 
we was at birth ; what's the good of living, I say ? " 

" I don't know," said Damaris bitterly ; " I don't know 
at all what's the use of living. Nor does any one." 

'' I thought you did. I hated 'ee for it when you forced 
that girl on my son, but you knew your way well enough 
then." 
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" I'lD dazed. I must think. Let me ga I waot to be 
alone." 

" Ay, the world's falling, same as it did round me. Theie'j 
three women now, hanging on his yea or nay, although he 
doesn't know it. But youll wrestle with 'en, won't you, mjr 
dear ? My God, ir I could only have 'en back safe at Long 
Furlong, if 'twas but to live on skim milk and potato 
parings ! " 

To a woman of Mrs. Velly's calibre there are no subleties 
of offence, but the freedom of conscience gained by that 
fact is counterbalanced by the deeper damnation of the sins 
that are recognised. To her all prevarication was lying, all 
dinginess, dirt, all shady trade, pl^n theft. In the first 
frenzy of her knowledge of her son's weakness, she would 
have dragged the whole family into the depths of poverty 
■gain. For the idea of such treachery was overwhelming 
to Mrs. Velly, to whom the proper disposal of every houi 
of the day, and perfect honesty in butter weighing and egg 
counting, had always been the ruling principle. A woman's 
philosophy seldom penetrates beyond her brain, it leaves 
her blood and nerves severely alone. Mrs. Velly was per- 
fectly aware that she was not in any sense answerable for 
her son's acts, yet to her feeling they were one flesh, in a 
fitf deeper sense than could be true of man and wife. 

"But," said she, with a slight return of cheerfulness, 
" please God, I'll have the smacking of little Ambrose. He 
shall grow up honest, if the smart on his little back can 
make him. But Thyiza would spoil the spirit of a buck- 
rat by coddUng him, if she had the chance." 

Damaris sat thinking for a long time, for she knew that 
an appeal to Ambrose was out of the question, since weak 
and futile action would be worse than useless. Mrs. Velly 
sat watching her steadily, till Damaris felt obliged to get up 
in order to avoid her glance. 
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'* If you think you can help, you can," said Mrs. Velly at 
last, enimciating the true doctrine of power. 

Yet for the man that Ambrose still might be, nay, for the 
man he actually was — ^to her, what was there that Damaris 
would not do ? 

In a flash of memory a picture came to her of a ploughed 
field with a blackbird in the hedge, caught fast with its leg 
in a gin and peering at her with pain-dimmed eyes. For 
fear of the shock to herself, she had passed on, leaving the 
creature in its agony. Yet all the night that followed, 
her thoughts had been with the poor bird bearing the 
mounting agony in its body to spare the woman's cowardly 
nerves. It was dead in the morning when she went to it, 
but the memory of her cowardice pained her still. She 
knew that the thought of her helplessness in these dire 
straits for Ambrose would be the bitterest thing she would 
have to look back on in after years. 

Then there came the way to her mind, in a thought that 
flushed her face with excitement. 

" Mrs. Velly," she said, " something that I can do has 
occurred to me. Something that will make it impossible 
for him to buy Tonacombe ; and that idea ended, he will go 
on bearing his poverty and struggling as bravely as before." 

If Mrs. Velly guessed what the way was, she made no 
sign, but waited with her eyes flxed on the other woman's 
face. 

" But," she continued, " it may take some little time to do 
what I have in mind. And I cannot bear to think of being 
too late." 

Scorching painfully as she spoke, Mrs. Velly exclaimed — 

" But he can't do anything yet, I think. Not till the 
firm's agent is round again, and that may be weeks. No 
writing must pass, you see. I don't ask what you'll do, for 
I trust you ; and all that there's best in my boy's life, I some- 
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times thinki he owes to you. But yoall be as quidc as you 
can, my dear?** 

''I shall never forget what you said, Mrs. VeDj," 
whispered Damaris, with the tears starting; **tot often 
it's all that we women can do— to lay the foundations 
for the man we love. I will be quick. Only give me a 
day or twa" 

For there was no concealment possible between these two 
women, and if ever any proof were needed of Ambrose 
VeU/s personal power it was to be found in the depth of 
devotion in the women who loved him. 

When Mrs. Vdly was gone, Damaris sat down deliberately 
to bear the pain that was mounting to her heart; to 
nothing on earth can be more bitter than the suspicion of 
weakness and meanness in those we love. It is, in truth, 
the one agony that no personal purity can soothe. Yet 
Damaris counted up the excuses for Ambrose, in the piti- 
ful Deishion of a woman who would shield a child from the 
whip, lying to herself now and again with the piteous 
loving lies that the angels themselves might envy. 

But no woman can judge a man's acts as another man 
would, for she is either in love with the man judged or she 
is not If she is in love, the love-light distorts everything, 
even at times to the exaggeration of his faults ; if she is 
not, she sees everything through the shadow of her own 
ideal, far from the glare of the market-place in which he 
has to act. For a woman's moral judgment comes from 
her own emotional ideal of purity, whereas a man attains 
to his by the practical test of result. Hence her fall from 
her own standard is absolute, for the fragments of a broken 
ideal cannot be mended ; whereas results are piebald horses, 
and often very much like one another when they reach the 
winning-post 




CHAPTER XXI 
THE WINGS OF PEACE 

UNDER the archway of the porter's lodge at Tona- 
combe Dr. Dayman and Damaris Westaway stood 
for a moment to enjoy the cloistered stillness of the small 
courtyard, set in grey walls where the ivy rustled with a 
multitude of sparrows. At first it was the only sound that 
the ear could distinguish, for the roar of the sea was dead- 
ened by the enclosing walls. Gradually, however, they 
could hear a droning note that hummed incessantly, now 
rising to a hollow boom, now falling to a sonorous whistle : 
it was the noise of a steam-thresher from where, on a 
distant hill, the year's harvest was being winnowed. Hour 
after hour of the day the note of the great engine con- 
tinued, while even in cliff ravines, faintly perceptible ''hove 
the roar of pebbles and the hiss of spray, the throb ox the 
winnowing-fan sounded its undertone. 

The next moment the arrival of the visitors was dis- 
covered, and there came a rush of barking dogs round the 
corner of "the street." The farmer who occupied the 
rear portion of the building, once merely the kitchens of 
the manor-house, was to show the place. 

" Ay," said he, eyeing the cloudless sky with a cynical 
glance, "it's a foxy day, this, that'll bring rain or snow 
before long. Sun like this isn't natural to the time of 
year." 

" Pack o' nonsense, Vosper," said Dr. Dayman, as they 

3^S 
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foUomd the rain into the htll ; ** it*! t ribbon d^ fioc m^ 
for it iuit often thit I go gillivantiiig for a iritole dftj like 
thia." 

Dr. Dajmin had now i putner, and it had not proved a 
very bud matter for Damaria to penoade him to drive hef 
over to Ke the old pUce. 

On the hearth a k^-fre sent out the smdl of ooang aMp, 
and the deep walli shut off the noise of the mnnowtng- 
fiuL Tables and chain of old oak still stood in the hall, 
and one aj of sonlight threw bright discs of colour hi^ 
iq) above the firq)lace. 

** WeVe obliged to light a fire here winter-times. EveiT- 
thing smells dampish dse," said the fimaer. 

Through the lozenged windows of the panelled drawing- 
joom Damaiis caught a glimpse of the sunlight on the 
smooth turf. In the rays of it she could almost see 
the stately ladies in hoops and farthingales who had, in 
the long chain of life, given the blessing of Ambrose Velly 
to a grateful world. Passing through the room she leant 
for a moment on the sill, looking out at the walled Plea- 
saunce, where a black cat sat engaged with the cares of 
the (oileL Outside on the cliffs the breakers were roaring, 
7et")tere sat puss holding up a paw while, with the talons 
extended like fingers, she pulled out the pads with hex 
white teeth, thus applying sharp massage to these dainty 
members. In the intervals of labour she gazed with eyes 
of butter-cup yellow at the sunshine that shone on the 
winged eagles of the gateway. She was, thought Damaris, 
in the complacency of her grace, the very image of 
Thyria. 

Upstfurs Damaris stood for a long while by the arrow- 
slit, or solar-window, in the wall of the large panelled bed- 
room. Through this she could see straight into the hall, 
where Dr. Dayman stood talking with the farmer. It was 
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late in the week, and Mr. Vesper's shaving-day was a Satur- 
day, hence his cheeks, when he laughed, ran into furrows of 
gre]rish stubble. 

In the white purity of the light from the traceried 
windows the memories of bygone lives seemed shining 
into a fastness of the olden world, far remote from the roar 
of the present. With a pang, Damaris remembered the 
mean little house that Ambrose inhabited in Bideford ; for 
the last time she visited the town she had seized the oppor- 
tunity to walk down his street The second room that 
opened on the Queen Anne staircase should, she thought, 
have been the nursery. Yet it was over-dark for a child, 
who would want a gay room with a nursery paper on the 
walls, covered with baby pictures of lambs and other 
delights. Damaris knew quite well how one would carry 
a child round the room to look at them, cuddling his toes 
in one hand as one did so. 

When she went downstairs she found a meal of bread 
and cheese laid for them, with a tea-tray for herself. The 
doctor was holding up a bottle to the light. 

" Look at this," he cried, as Damaris appeared. 

It was a " seal " bottle, with the inscription, " Rev. R. S. 
Hawker. Morwenstow, 1837." 

" This was made by Passon Hawker," said Dr. Dayman, 
" to commemorate the accession of Queen Victoria. The 
cordial, Fll warn, is made from sloes grown at Stanbury Lane, 
and Plymouth gin, the * Monk * brand. Taste it. Princess," 
he said, smacking his lips amorously as the fine scent rose 
from the glasses. " Do you know, Vosper, that Plymouth 
gin is the chief ingredient in all the best cocktails made in 
America?" 

" All I know is," said the farmer, " that us found half a 
dozen bottles in the cellar, of cowslip wine, and such old 
trade ; but beer's more to my taste." 
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" What sort of land is it, Vosper ? " said be. 

"Well, the pasture's fair and diy, and there's itot mucfa 
fear of caud in the liver for the sheep. And as for the 
bouse, the dairy might be worse. Wintef-times jrou mutt 
all the mow-stones you can get to keep the ricks covered, 
and there's more murs and gulls than folks, and irat so 
touch as a panoicr-market nearer than Bude. But there's 
worse places than Morvenstow." 

" 'Tia just the place for gobby (weird) tales," said the 
doctor, who always used far more dialect than the natives. 

" There's a headless dog that walks down ' the street,' " 
grinned Vosper. "And a hand, they say, unhapses the 
door to the bottom of the staircase. Tis well," said he, 
onjoying Damaru's shivers, " that we'm living when we be, 
and not when my grandmother was a cheeld. For dien, 
all up the woods the y^ (hell) hounds woald be baying. 
And what's worse, 'They' was above ground by tioops. 
Seen 'em by the score, hundreds of times, so her used 
to say." 

Damaris felt herself passing back into the shadows of the 
grey world. 

" Who were ' They ' ? " she asked. 

" Why, the dead folks, ma'am. But folks know what to 
do now." 

" What in the world do you mean 7 " asked Dr. Dayman, 
thinking how Mr. Westaway would have seized note-book 
and pencil 

" Why, back along, with the words ' dust to dust and ashes 
to ashes,' they never threw so much as a handhil of earth on 
the coffin. But now the grave-digger always chucks in a 
clod or two and it keeps 'em down. But that was never 
done when my grandmother was a cheeld, and so the 
dead come back then without so much as a by-your-leave. 
But what's a ghost or two, or a headless d(%, here and 
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there?'' said he, in a generous spirit. ^They mostly pass 
'ee by." 

" Capital place for smuggling/' said the doctor. 

" There's an underground way to the smugglers' cave on 
Greenway, the private bay of the estate," said Damaris, 
"and up every chimney there's a hiding-place. Between 
the Blue Room and the drawing-room there's a money- 
hoard, a sort of funnel between the two walls, and up in the 
roof of Michael's room there's a secret chamber." 

The doctor looked curiously at her, for she seemed as 
familiar with Tonacombe as with the Prust manor-house, 
and yet she had never seen it before, as far as he knew. 

"Ay, 'tis a proper old cubby-house of deceits," said 
Vosper, "and there's been witches in the parish and that 
not so long ago. But, there, 'tis easy dealing with they 
gentry. If they hags 'ee in the night, just you go out and 
drive a nail in the ground, and the next person that comes 
limping to the house is the witch. To keep 'em out o' nights, 
drive a knife into the key-hole, for that spits 'em. But I 
reckon 'tis time for me to leave 'ee to your dinner." 

" ril warn," said the doctor, as Damaris lifted the teapot, 
" that they still sow seed from a zellip here, as they used to 
when I was a boy. That's the old seed-lip, you know, used 
before the drill came in." 

He was as gay as a boy, as they ate and drank, with the 
place getting more shadowy every minute outside the circle 
of the fire, which they fed from a box of copse-cuttings that 
stood by the hearth. 

" Now," said he, drawing a paper from his pocket, " I 
want your careful consideration of this. I went up to the 
Devonshire dinner last year, and they gave us Devonshire 
cream and junket." 

" Well, why not ? " laughed Damaris. 

" Why not, saith she. Why, because one swallow doesn't 
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Whitebait from the mouth of the Exe 
Clovelly Herrings 



I make 2 summer, and that's all ve had that tvas Deronsbire. 

^^^^ Just you listen to this. Tell me how it strikes you." 

^^^K Spectacles on nose he went solemnly through the menu, 

^^^^^ marking the courses with a beat of his great forefinger. 

Pig's Chitterlings 
Hog's Pudding 

Maiaid Tart and Cloned Cream 
Whortleberry Tart and Clotted Cream 
Jnaket 

Cofiee 

Heth^lin 
Plymouth Gin. 

*< Now," said he, looking over his glasses at her, " do 
jou know what I'm going to do with that?" 

" Use it for your next dinner party," said Damaris 
maliciously, for she knew the doctor's weakness for 
economy. 

" No, madam," he shouted. " I'm going to send it to the 
secretary of the Devonshire dinner, and if he uses it 111 
come up to dine with 'em, and if he doesn't I won't. And 
I suppose you call that cheek 7 " he chuckled. 

" Somethii^ rather like it," acquiesced Damaris. " But 
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you're both loyal sons of Devon, so I expect hell love you 
the better for it." 

'' Your hand's bleeding," said he, glancing at Damaris as 
she ate jam piled on the top of her cream. 

He caught her there, for with all her knowledge of the 
dialect, she did not know the phrase that signifies jam and 
cream together. 

"And you, doctor, have got an eye too big for your 
belly," said she, using the homespun expression that means 
an over -large helping. She was trying to summon up 
courage for an avowaL 

" Doctor," she asked at last, " do you know why I brought 
you here to-day? I know you thought it was because 
I wanted an outing. But there was a more serious reason. 
Who do you think is the owner of these wild acres and 
this old house ? " 

" A fellow called Kempthome, you said. Not that it's 
of any importance, since I don't want to buy it." 

"You can't, unless you buy it of me. For I, nun qui 
vans parity am the owner of so much ling, heather, gorse, 
and cliff." 

"Now, what ridiculous rigs have you been up to?" said 
he crossly. 

" Do you remember that you once guessed a secret of 
mine ? " she said in a low voice. 

" I thought you'd forgotten the fellow." 

" In one sense, I have. He's very far away from me, 
now, and yet very near. I may perhaps never see him 
again, but I hope to see his work. You didn't think 
women ever cared for a man's work, even more than for 
the man, I suppose ? But they do sometimes." 

"I'm sitting on thorns, Damaris," said Dr. Dayman 
plaintively, " till I know whether you are delirious or not." 

Damaris laughed. 
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" Ambroie VeUy,*" she ttid, ''his had a son battle wiA 
hunself and with things. And the things seemed lilcdy to 
get the better of him. Mrs. Velly came to me last week 
in great trouble, for this place was a temptation to him. 
He was tempted to sharp practice in <»der that he mig^ 
buy it" 

She walked away to the window, while the doctor 
watched her anzioudy. 

''All his life/' she continued, coming back to the fire 
after a silence, "all his life his mother has dinned into his 
ears that he must retrieve the family fortunes. Then there 
came the means of buying Tonacombe, if he would but 
juggle a little with his honesty." 

"And so you bought it over his head to save him," 
said the doctor. 

"There was no other way that I could think of," she 
said. 

"Will he like your doing it, Damaris?" asked the 
doctor. 

"I cannot tell; but, somehow, I think he will under- 
stand. For in mind we're very near to one another. And 
when that's the case, one can know everything without 
giving pain by the knowledge." 

" And he is all that to you ? " said the doctor. 

"Oh, I don't grieve, I only want to see him what he 
might be." 

" And so you give away your living. For on what are 
you going to live, if you've sunk all your capital in this 
place?" 

Unknown to Damaris, the doctor's avarice was at bay 
in him, for he saw a way to retrieve her error, though he 
was averse to sacrificing himself. 

"Do you remember, doctor, that years ago, whenever 
I picked up a new dialect word, you used to say, ' Put 'un 
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in, my dear,' to the book I was to write? Well, I've 
written that book and sold it. I've got the tip of my pen 
in the world's oyster. It's called A Man of Genius,*^ 

" Oh," cried he, with a shout, *' so that's the way the cat 
jumps, is it ? Where will you get your next hero from ? " 
he added mischievously. " For this, I fancy, might have 
been called A Man of Devon J^ 

" That's been used," said Damaris with a blush. 

" You know, my dear," he chuckled, " a woman of letters 
has to have a new lover for every new book. But," he 
said, following her out of the house, '' if you're going to 
live here, what's to become of me?" 

" Will you come, too. Dr. Dayman ? I don't think you 
can get along now without me. And you shall have a 
regular hospital to look after, for I mean to get city waifs 
down for the sea to nurse." 

Dr. Dayman had a theory that the sea, who ages ago 
bore in her womb the seeds of both animal and human 
life, is the elemental mother who can most quickly 
thrill the weakly children of the race with vital force. 
Damaris knew that he would thoroughly enjoy himself as 
the presiding genius of her sea nursery. 

But the doctor was shaking an apple tree in the garden, 
and in a few minutes he came back to her with a handful of 
the plump and red-streaked " sweet broadeyes " that carry 
in their juicy flesh more of the pungent savour of the 
earth than anything else that grows, save perhaps the 
Cornish gillyflower and the hay-scented fern of the Devon 
hedges. 

"This placell suit me uncommon," he said; "but it 

won't belong to you much longer, for I'm going to buy it 

of you. And you and the brats can come and lodge with 

me. Ill adopt 'em all. It's high time I shut up shop." 

Damaris understood; he had, as Ambrose would have 
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fludy wniog the neck of the old nuui's peddiif ooanhiDl^ 
hatred of ezpenditoie. 

Over the hills, as the two set oat to eqdoie, Reamed a 
dear skj. Only "the doud of the day* lay in a great 
bank over the sea horizon, while all the land was 



with the shinuner of sunshine on woods and plonghland. 

Along the valley, below the dnirdi of St Morwenna, the 
bed of the stream was marked by a line of trees, pniple 
with onbnrst buds above the hart's-tongue fern. Hi|^ier 
oo the hillside, brandies festooned in lidien shaded the 
tawny bradcen with delicate shapes in grey gossamer. One 
side of the valley lay in deep shadow, and on the sonny 
side was reflected the outline of the church. In the still- 
ness of the transforming light it seemed like the shadow of 
a man's hand laid on the rough-hewn breast of nature. 

" Down there," said Dayman, pointing to the rocks 
bdow HennaclifT, ''Hawker's men used to pick up the 
gobbets of flesh from the drowned men. That was reality; 
tiiis," he said, pointing to the church and its shadow, " is 
dream." 

" Then," said she quietly, " well just go on dreaming." 

''Men will," he answered softly, "as long as women 
love as you do. Princess." 

It was bedtime in the farmyard when they left For at 
sunset from the darkening fields the cows were filing in for 
their long winter night's rest, which often lasts from five 
o'clock in the evening to eleven next morning. There they 
stood in patient groups, with tightly curled flanks and soft, 
slow gaze, filling the yard with the sweetness of thdr 
breath, while they waited for the shippen doors to be 
opened. On the topmost branches of the trees the sunset 
glow still lingered, and from the cliffs came the quiet 
breathing of the sea. 

Over in Bideford Mrs. Velly was hurrying to the office 
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of Trevithick and Jerman with Damans Westaway's letter 
in her pocket. She found Ambrose sitting at work in his 
private room, and at the first sight of her white lips and 
trembling hands he imagined that she was the bearer of 
bad news. 

«What is it, mother?" he asked, putting her gently into 
a chair. 

'' It's that night when I heard you talking," she said. 

They had never mentioned the subject since her return 
from Hartland, and Ambrose had never even asked where 
she spent that day. 

** I want you to read that," he said, handing her an open 
typed sheet and watching her intently. There came back 
to him the moment when he had gone down over the cliflf 
at Smoothlands, for the sweetness of a similar triumph was 
here. 

At first there was a mist before Mrs. Velly's eyes, but at 
last she saw that it was a commission to a firm of con- 
tractors to supply the interior wooden fittings of the asylum. 
So Damaris had sacrificed herself in vain, she said bitterly. 

She swayed slightly in the agony of the moment, till her 
son steadied her with his arm. 

"That's not the firm that tried to buy me," he said 
gently. "This " — he struck the paper — " is my answer to 
them." 

In the next room there were short, sharp answers and 
replies, and from the street came the wheezy groan of a 
barrel-organ, but Mrs. Velly heard only the rustling wings 
of peace. 



CHAPTER XXII 
THE COSMIC DANCE 

AT last there came to Thyrza the moment of which 
XX Damaris Westaway had warned her long ago at 
Bradworthy, the moment when she knew herself the wife 
of a great man, and felt her little bark launched for the 
open ¥raters that she dreaded. The morning light shone 
clear on them all as they sat round the breakfast-table ; the 
child in his high chair was drumming on the table for his 
porridge, and Mrs. Velly leant forward, holding the teapot 
poised in her hand. Before she put it down the world had 
changed for them all ; Ambrose held in his hand the open 
letter which announced that he would be the architect of 
the Oratory, for the design sent in at the time of bitter 
struggle had been better work than he realised. 

Suddenly, her eyes filling with tears, Thyrza got up 
hurriedly and left the room, for the small house where they 
had lived so meagrely seemed a paradise whose gates were 
now closing behind her. Yet she could not bear to cloud 
the radiance of his rapt face, white and tense with excite- 
ment But he had followed her upstairs. 

" Thyrza," he cried, " Thyrza, did you hear ? It's come, 
the great moment. Oh, my wife, aren't you glad?" 

With a cry she turned towards him. 

"Child, what is it?" he exclaimed, as he felt her 
shudder. 

"You're going away," she said, "where I can't follow 
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you. I dread it so — the big world that's calling you. Long 
ago she said I should disgrace you." 

"She? Who?" 

" Miss Westaway." 

" Why, that's queer," he said, " I forgot it in the excite- 
ment of this. But by this same post there came an invita- 
tion for you and me to go to Tonacombe for a few days. 
And, by Jove, we will, too. I wouldn't have gone imder 
other circumstances, but this," he struck the letter he 
carried, " changes everything. I don't fear even the charm 
of Tonacoipbe, with a success like this at the back of me." 

"That's the beginning," said Thyrza coldly, drawing 
away from him. " You'll go to Tonacombe and then youll 
go to other places where you'll be ashamed of me. I shall 
soon be nothing to you. I shall demean you, for I don't 
even know how to dress right. I can only love you." 

"Aren't you glad for me?" he asked, his face falling. 
" When I opened the 'letter, I swear I thought of your 
joy before my own. Why, there's mother below chanting 
the Nunc Dimittis. Thyrza, what the deuce is the matter 
with you ? " 

" I'm only fit to be the wife of a plain man," she said 
bitterly. " She, over there, will be able to talk to you about 
your work. I can see her now^ while I look on at her 
talking to you, using words I couldn't even say. Oh, my 
heavens, how can I live ? How can I live ? " 

" Thyrza, is it all forgotten ? That night when the boy 
nearly died? Do you think I — or you — will ever get 
beyond that night ? " 

"But for him," she said, raising her head from the 
mantelpiece on which she had hidden her face — " but for 
him, you would never have married me. It never ought to 
have been." 

The next moment, as Ambrose turned on his heel and 
z 
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left die room, the would have gifen the worid, only to 
recall her unwise words. Yet all the monuiig the abfmd 
trifles of the future filled her fiuiqr ; as she curied her 
basket to the market for butter and eggs and yegdtMeM, 
she wondered whether in the new life she would be obliged 
merely to give orders. All the delists of dieapening 
here, and saving a penny there, would be over for ever. 

At last Thyrza caught sight of Chrissie Rosevear in a 
crowd of chattering countrywomen, who were making up 
for the social starvation of their normal days by a bout of 
gossip over great market baskets filled with pallid fowls and 
disembowelled geese. 

"Oh, Chrissie 1" she exclaimed, ''what years and years 
it seems since I saw you." 

Laughing and buxom, Chrissie panted along by Thyrza's 
side, till they reached a quiet side street. 

"Well, how's the world been serving you, Thyrza?" she 
asked. " I've had a mind to come and see 'ee several 
times market days, but I didn't know whether you'd want 
to see me." 

" We shan't be here long, Chrissie, for Ambrose has won 
a prize in competition. I dread it so, for I shan't know 
my bearings among grand folks." 

" I shouldn't fret my gizzard about that if I was you," 
said Chrissie. " Folks is folks, and pretty much alike, too, 
whether up or down." 

" But you don't know, Chrissie, what 'twill be like. Hell 
look at me and wonder if I'm looking right, and I shall be 
afraid to open my lips with 'en." 

" My dear soul, I shouldn't care if I was in my shift, if 
so be as it suited me to wear it. And if my ways didn't 
suit 'en, why, 'twas for better, for worse, and that I'd soon 
let 'en know." 

" I can't hold 'en, Chrissie. There's days and days he 
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never knows whether I'm there or not I stood behind 
'en the other day, and he never knew I was waiting for 'en 
to look up. My word, I could have took up the paper and 
torn it right across. I tell you, I'd hard work to keep my 
hands off it. For I'm naught to. 'en by the side of an old 
plan." 

Her face worked furiously, and Chrissie waited till she 
was quieter. 

'* Every woman goes through with that, sooner or later," 
she said quietly. " Do 'ee think I wake John up o' nights 
to say, 'John, do 'ee love me still'? Good Lord, he'd 
think I was mazed. It can't be same as 'twas first go off, 
my dear, but over the cheeld you'll meet" 

" We did, we did," cried Thyrza. 

"And he trusts 'ee, he respects 'ee. And that wears 
better than the * Come-kiss-me-quick.' " -^" 

" He's never forgotten," said Thyrza in a low voice, 
''though he doesn't know that he remembers it He's never 
forgotten how the child was got. There's only one man 
who respects me — and he doesn't know," 

" Who's that ? " asked Mrs. Rosevear sharply. 

" John Darracott, the other man that cared for me. I 
never see 'en now; for all I've heard tell he is still in 
Appledore at the gravel-loading." 

" Ay," said Chrissie, " that is a man, if you like. When 
he spoke out about the job down to Quay and told the 
truth at last, my John said to me, ' Chrissie, that's heart of 
oak, if you like.' And it takes a sharp pin to make John 
Rosevear jump." 

Thyrza took it as a depreciation of her husband : she 
was up in arms in a moment. "Why, yes," she said, 
" Darracott's an honest man enough, but Ambrose is a 
clever one." 

To Thyrza, Ambrose was always "clever," for she 
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never knew what clever metnt to the day of her deatfai to 
which kck of perception many of her troables may be 
assigned. 

" Andy" she continued, ** I'd give my heart's Uood for 
him any day.** 

"Good land, child," cried Chrissie crossly, '^and what 
good would that do 'en? A penn'ith of common sense 
would be worth all the blood in your body to 'en.* She 
departed, shaking her head forebodingly over the future 
developments of the Velly history. 

The finest stimulus to the brain-worker is success, and 
now to-night, as Ambrose sat at work on a last design for 
Trevithick and Jerman, every nerve was thrilling with 
power. A plank creaked overhead as he sat over his 
drawing-board in the sitting-room, but he was dead to the 
outside world in the concentration of the moment In 
front of him he saw the tower of a church, set in the midst 
of billowy breasts of hills, and poised on the side of one, 
like a ship that rides downwards into the trough of a wave. 
He was studying the details of his scheme, like a musician 
at work on a fugue ; for nowadays so much has the element 
of passion invaded the arts, that only in architecture and 
fugue writing is the intellectual side uppermost. 

In the room above him, Thyrza was kneeling by the crib 
of Ambrose II. Pressing her lips to his flower-cheek, she 
prayed to the unseen disposer of fate. 

" Ah, give him back to me. Give him back to me, for 
he's wandering far away from me now. Let me hold 'en 
a little longer yet. Only a little longer." 

Then, like a gambler risking all on the cast of the dice, 
she drew from the wardrobe the only beautiful dress she 
had, a gown of filmy black. Standing in front of the glass 
with it on, she watched the sequins on it running together 
into molten streams with every movement of her body, 
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while she gazed at the grace of her figure, the suppleness 
of her skin, with the confidence of a swordsman who 
handles a trusty blade, or passes his glance along the walls 
of a well-equipped armoury* 

Outside the house, the guard-lights on the coast flashed 
their message of warning to the passing vessels; the 
stars pulsed and paled, and in the murmur of the wind 
sounded the whirring undertone of the world's loom. But 
in the pin-point focus of her own longing the outer world 
was non-existent. All her life passed before her eyes, as 
before a drowning man : the height she had reached with 
Darracott on the last night she had ever spoken to him, 
the depth she had touched in the fatal hour when she 
failed Ambrose. 

Still moving the sequins, she faced the two — the call 
of the spirit, the call of the body. The same woman had 
answered each — but not in the same man. The ties of 
mind had never linked her to her husband, and the tie 
of the body was going. To Ambrose her beauty, coarsened, 
maybe, by a hard life, but still there, was among the things 
that are old. For a man can only be held by the seduction 
of change ; he, not woman, being the truly mutable. 

Yet what was it that Ambrose had once said? The 
most beautiful thing he had ever seen — herself, pale, worn, 
a tired drudge, leaning over a baby's cot. Suddenly the 
sequin dress had become the robe of shame ; she stripped 
it off and stole downstairs in her old brown frock. 

Hour after hour she sat by the fire watching Ambrose. 
Mrs. Velly looked in once or twice, but only to be motioned 
away by Thyrza. The house became very still, for the old 
woman, tired of waiting, had gone up to bed. 

At last Ambrose threw down his pencil and, turning 
in his chair, stretched himself in the blissful relaxation 
that follows labour. 
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''Why, Thyrza, I made save yoa wcfe in bed kmg 

" I love to sit and watch you," she said quietly. 

"Ah, child, ifs a wonderful, wonderful world,** he cried, 
"and the wonder of it only grows greater with the years.* 

He stood leaning with his shoulders against the mantel- 
piece» looking not at the homely room, but at the splendour 
of the (iiture. " The glory of the setting sun, the music 
that soars beycmd our dreams, the palaces that rise in 
vision, the great words that ring. And somebody called 
it 'a sorry scheme.' Good Lord, what a fool that man 
must have been I It's a wonderful thing to be alive, in any 
of the worlds there are for a man. Which of them do you 
live in, Thyrza?" he asked, suddenly smitten with the 
sense of her spiritual poverty. 

It hurt him, as it hurts a man to see his beloved go bare- 
foot and ragged. 

"In you,'' she said, looking up at him, "the greatest 
thing in the world to me is just you — ^and yours. It 
always will be so, Ambrose. I'm sorry I grudged you 
yotir good fortune. 'Twas only a part of me that did. 
For there's nothing I wouldn't give up for you, really." 

In truth, the hidden purpose of this life can be none 
other than to learn the secret of the great rejections of the 
world, as when a man sacrifices ease to unlock the gates of 
knowledge, or refuses bliss to serve the higher purpose of 
the ages, at which, as yet, he can only dimly guess. Com- 
pared with the great arc-lights of such sacrifices as these, 
Thyrza's small act of self-conquest was but a rushlight that 
feebly flickers in the darkness of a great room. Yet a 
rushlight may serve to mark a pathway. 

Then Ambrose drew his bow across the strings of his 
fiddle, and in the war-march that he played they both 
heard the wonder of the fight: the hardly contested 
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inches in the upward strife, the bitter comers where the 
wind blows cold in the zig-zag passage to the heights. 

At last he softly touched the strings to the tune of ''The 
Wind among the Barley," and as softly, to his jigging, her 
tears fell. 

*' Dance, Thyrza," he whispered with a smile ; but she 
shook her head, for the girl who had danced at Long 
Furlong was dead. The Ambrose of those old days was 
dead too, and on his face the lines were gathering — the fine 
lines that mark the patient worker's face, the human carving 
in which is written the finest record of our strange race 
that fironts the sunlight of the divine, even though its feet 
be in mire. 

Yet the dancing was not missed entirely, for presently 
Mrs. Velly appeared, carrying in her arms a bed-gowned 
figure, whose bright eyes blinked at the lights in the 
room. 

"Here's a rascal," she said. "Look at his eyes, like 
diamonds. There's no sleep in them, I hear," continued 
Mrs. Velly, on whom science seemed to be dawning as 
once it shone on the Copernican age, '* I hear that they 
tell up some old tale now about our all going round with 
the earth. Why, they might have learnt that from the 
babies long ago; for when they've got the ache in their 
little insides, 'tis round and round you've got to go with 
'em. And when 'tisn't ache, 'tis up and down and up and 
down, and way to go, and dance on little toes. That's the 
old earth going round inside 'em, I reckon." 

"That's your version of the cosmic dance, mother," 
said Ambrose, as she set the baby on the rug in front of 
the fire. " Well, I've heard worse ones than that, too." 

Then he drew his bow and played a little trill, high up, 
like the fluting of a gigantic gnat ; to the sound of it the 
merry pink toes moved solemnly up and down, and the 
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nut-brown head swayed gleesomdy above the tumbled bed- 
gown, which Mrs. Velly held by the tail Every now and 
then a little laugh rippled out for the joy of the dandng 
blood in him. 

**Tis most as warming as a drink of home-made pqiper- 
mint-water to look at that,** cried Mrs. Velly; '< but, my 
dear days, what a time for the blessed to be up I " 

But she had not the heart to stop the clumsy little 
shuffle of the feet, in which the purpose of the ages was 
fulfilled. 

" Thyrza,** said Ambrose, '' never regret anything. For 
life is wonderful — in its dawning, in its ending, and in the 
hard time between." 

To them both even the darker memories were illumined 
by the unknown purpose that unfolds itself in flesh and 
spirit alike. But Thyrza was glad that the sequin dress 
hung still in the wardrobe. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



ONE WAY OF LOVE 



" T)UT," said Ambrose, "you always did look at evcry- 

J3 thing sub specie aetemitatis^^ 

The strange words arrested Thyrza's attention. She was 
playing backgammon with Dr. Dayman in the hall at Tona- 
combe, while on the opposite side of the fireplace Damaris 
sat talking to Ambrose. 

" I remember long ago," he continued, " how I used to 
toil behind your idealism." 

" It was my father's trick, I suppose," answered Damaris, 
" I must have caught of him. Mere breathing was never 
enough for me, for I always want to wring the best out of 
life, and that can only be done by giving my very best 
But Ambrosian life is a different matter, no doubt," she 
added, with a laugh. 

Thyrza watched her slim form, lying back in an old 
carved chair, with her long hands resting on the arms of it 
She felt herself to be a thick-set fiEurm-wench. 

"May I read the book in proof?" asked Ambrose. 

" It's too intimate," said Damaris ; " you could not read 
it without recognising the source of many things in it." 

" But if the world reads, surely I may," he answered, 
looking down at her bent head. 

" That's the worst of the pen," said Damaris, " it runs 
away with one's secrets." 

" The mason's trowel doesn't, thank heaven," answered 
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be, with a Uugh or pleasure at the mere interchange of 
thougbL Thyru's heart ached at the happiness in his 
tones. 

" She's put in every story she knows about me," grumbled 
Dr. Dayman, joining in the conversation. Thyrza resented 
his doing so, for it left her stranded, the one person who 
had nothing to say. 

"She's actually got the tale of my fat-heads," he continued. 

" Your fat-heads ? " aslced Ambrose. 

" Why, yes ; there were five old fools in Hartland, and 
every time one died I planted an apple tree in the corner 
of the orchard that I used to call my cemetery. I only 
hsd the chance to plant three before she carried me off to 
eaule." 

" Who is the Man of Getma t " asked AmbroWt soddenlj 
turning to Damaris, while the doctor prepared for a new 
game. 

Slowly the colour rose in Damans Westaway'i face, till 
it flooded her very neck. As her eyes fell before Ambroses 
glance, be read the secret, while Thyrza watched the two^ 
and twisted her hands under cover of the tablecloth. But 
Damaris soon recovered her self-possession. 

" He never had your good fortune," she said, " but I've 
put in a number of things that you told me. ETcn the 
■tory about the old woman who wanted to know if the bees 
were ear-marked that you claimed as yours. But I dont 
think I have the real artist's instinct. I suppose you think 
now of nothing but your buildings, and when you come to 
die you will feel that your life has not been wasted, if you 
have added to the beauty of the world. Now I can't feel 
that I want to be able to put my hand on some human 
thing that is the better for me. That's why my father's work 
is the most precious thing I have. The doctor and I are 
going to supplement it down here, you know." 
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" Well, I must confess that I feel the world would get 
along very well without my tinkering at it," answered 
Ambrose. 

The artist is the last man in the world to understand 
that vision of a better world which forms the joy of public 
work. For to the artistic mind the uplift of the spirit 
which we seek in any widening of the horizon of our per- 
sonal sympathies comes in the form of everyday labour. 
But by other men the vision of the larger work of the 
world must be sought outside their profession. 

" It was the sorrow of my father's peculiar convictions," 
said Damans, "that he seemed to stand aside from the 
great current of life. I will not do so, although I have no 
family ties. I can have no children of my body, as it were, 
but I will of my mind." 

All ages are ages of transition, but the fluctuations of our 
time are almost more vital than those of any other ; for this 
is a time of change in the way men regard their work, the 
boots they make, the houses they build, the ships, of state 
or of merchandise, which they steer. In the periods when 
private work was well done, every man's share of the 
world*s task was just the little job he lived by, and the 
cobbler stuck to his last Now, more and more, the honesty 
of plain craftsmanship is despised ; for on all men has come 
the vision of the larger work of the world, from the ideal of 
privilege dethroned in favour of justice, down to the ques- 
tions of public parks and water supplies. Hence the 
cobbler is abroad tub-thumping, when he ought to be at 
home hammering honest patches on his shoes whereby to 
keep out the mud. And to women, who often have no 
private work, the larger vision of public work comes with 
regenerating force, for they are not bound by the profes- 
sional specialism of men, and all their human bias is 
towards the greater future which dwells in childward-look- 
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ing thoughts. At present they may plead outside closed 
doon, yet in their hands is much of the higher future of the 

" I like you when you talk like that," said Ambrose ; " yoo 
look like a Valkyrie, a shield-maiden. Let me read the 
book to-night, for if it resembles you at the present moment 
it must be like burnished steel." 

When Thyrza went upstairs to the solar that Damans had 
made the guest-chamber, the bright fire, the pink quilt, the 
nestling warmth of the room seemed a mockery to her 
agony of jealousy. She could have torn the quilt in rags 
and scattered the fire over the room. They had been in 
the house but two days, yet her brain was full of seething 
annoyances. The very first night, as they went down to 
dinner, Ambrose glanced at her, saying — 

" You should get Miss Westamy to give you some hints 
OD dressing, Thyrza." 

She could hardly see the flowers on the table that erening 
for tears, as she sat longing for the homely room in Bide- 
fiiml where Mrs. Velly sat. Never before had she sees 
Ambrose so gaily confident as he was that night ; the very 
buoyancy of his walk was an offence. She afterwards Uy 
sobbing softly for houts, while Ambrose slept peacefully. 

Late at night he was sitting alone in the ball. At length 
he turned the last of the proof sheets, and getting up 
threw a fresh log on the fire. Though no critic he re- 
cognised the peculiar quality of Damans Westaway's work, 
its insistence on the movement of life, on its changing 
lights and shadows. Just as colours in the pUin air school 
of painting shift and wane on the solid shapes of the 
landscape, so the characters of A Man of Gtnius shone 
through varying lights, unlike the solid entities of the 
Victorian novelists. 

Yet the book pierced deeper br, for it was the story of 
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Damans Westaway's heart. Instinct in every line was the 
spirit of his own life ; nothing was forgotten that had ever 
happened between them, thought after thought that they 
had shared together was there. In the story of struggle 
that was told in the book, he read why Tonacombe had 
passed into Miss Westaway's hands. So he was all this to 
a woman great in sympathy and insight : at the know- 
ledge his vanity and selMove shrivelled up like a pigmy 
passion. He sat for a moment, seeing the thing that was 
— and the thing that might have been ; it was impossible 
for him in that moment to escape the last picture. 

Suddenly looking up, his eyes caught the glimmer of 
something white against the darkness of the portiere. 
There was the other picture, the thing that was : Thyrza, 
in her long white dress, with her arms tightly strained 
in front of her. The very sight of the abandon of her 
dress and attitude was an annoyance. But he tried to be 
kind. 

"Why are you standing there in the draught?" he 
asked, taking her arm and leading her to the fire. "And 
why aren't you asleep ? " 

" Tve been waiting for you, crying for you so, dear," she 
whispered, " and that," she added, pointing to the manu- 
script, " is all about you, I know it is." 

" Cultivate your sense of humour, my child," said he. 

" I don't know what that is." 

" No, faith, you don't. Neither do I, sometimes, and 
that's what plays the deuce with us both. Anyhow, every 
soul on this planet isn't busied solely with thoughts of 



me." 



" Her soul is," said Thyrza defiantly. " I know that 
Oh, Ambrose, don't put me away from you." 

"My dear, how could I put my basil plant away?" he 
said, smiling. "I couldn't, you know, for a basil plant 
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feeds on X murdered man's brains till he becomes a part 
of it." 

The next moment his heart smote him, for, recondite as 
the allusion would have been to Thyrza in a less illuminat- 
ing moment, he saw tliat she understood. 

" There, child," said he wearily, " you must be a mors 
considerate woman, if you can't be a rational one. For 
such feelings as these are absurd — in both of us," 

This time she did not understand his allusion, forttmately 
for herself. 

Fretted and fevered with a jealousy that nothing could 
soothe, Thyra dr^ged out the weary hours of the follow- 
ing day, till at last, giving the excuse of a very real headache, 
■he went upstairs to her room. At the top of the staircase 
she paused with her hand on the rail. Through the window- 
pftnea opposite she could see the waving branches of th« 
old fuchsia tree in the Fleaaaunce. She had left Ambrose 
alone with his hostess in the hall, and this was to be the 
last day of their stay at Tonacombe. The two tbougfats 
were closely connected in her mind, for though it was evil 
to spy, yet her doubt was unbearable. 

Stepping cautiously across the floor of her bedroom, she 
removed the blind that covered the arrow-sUt and lotted 
into the halL 

There, like a picture set in a Iraine, she saw it ; the fire- 
light staining the long, narrow windows opposite the hearth, 
glittering on the icicles that hung from the ivy, and 
throwing patches of Ught on the courtyard. Inside the 
room, the warmth and peace of the great fire filled the air 
with the charm of summer. Ambrose stood as be had 
stood the night before, gazing down at Damaris Westawa/s 
bowed head. Outside the firelit circle were the mistakes 
of the past for these two ; only in the present was the 
letfung flame. 
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Thyrza remembered another night by the fire, and strained 
every nerve in the effort not to miss a word. Her ears 
gradually adapted themselves to the work they were called 
upon to do, and she began to hear distinctly. 

'* I know why you bought Tonacombe, Princess," he said 
quietly, as though holding himself back. 

" Ah, can you ever forgive me ? " cried Damaris, " for I 
distrusted you. I feared for you." 

" You cared so much, Damaris ? " 

Her head sank lower as he went on — 

" I knew, when I read your book last night, what I had 
missed." 

'' No, don't say that ; for the best still remains to us." 

''Ah, Damaris," he laughed, "you used to call me a 
disciple of Rabelais. I'm that still, I suppose ; for to me 
the best is" — he bent forward so that Thyrza could scarcely 
catch his words — "the dear comradeship of nights and days, 
the trust and help, the glow of lives that burn in one." 

Thyrza laughed; for somewhere in the past, she, too 
had heard words like this. So, she thought, when it came 
to the last, the princess and the b^gar woman were wooed 
alike. 

" You made me marry for the child's sake." 

Then Damaris seemed to awake. 

" No, Ambrose, no," she cried, " but for the sake of a 
woman who loves you with every fibre of her true heart. 
Loves you, yes, as well as I do." 

Slowly the room was darkening. Then, at last he said 
steadily, dropping the words one by one into the stillness. 

" Then you love me ? It is true." 

Thyrza was quite cold and still now. She could hear 
her husband's sneer at listeners ; knew quite well the code 
of morality. But now it concerned her no more than the 
fashion of the nightdress in which she would die. 
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" Yea, Ambrose," said Damatis ; " all these months and 
years I've been learning the way of love." 

Thyrza crouched closer, with breaths that came ia jerks, 

" My darhng ! " 

" No f not as you think, Ambrose. The way of love, I 
said. Real love, 1 mean. 'Tis the way of love to bear 
hard things, to watch, to grow tired in the service of an- 
other. The sweetesc ihing in all the world is to do the 
tiniest service for one that's dear. That's why I bought 
this place, because 1 would have you stainless in honoor. 
It's true, I love you. I would say it before Thyrza." 

They were standing now, and she placed her hand on 
bis shoulder. 

" Why was I fool enough to wait so long?" he exclaimed, 
blindly misunderstanding her. 

" Listen," said Damaris, while Thyrza felt tears that 
were not all of misery start to her eyes, for she understood, 
thou^ the man was blind. 

" I met on the road the pasuon that you dream of," said 
Damaris, " and I killed it Now I can go without the lore 
that is Thyrza's. I want to suEfer for you. Suffering is 
the only passion I will know.' 

Only the sap hissed and the blood coursed in the veins 
of three. Thyrza was rocking herself to and fro, like a 
woman in bodily agony. 

"It is the very height of life, that you refuse," said 
Ambrose; "for all the greatest moments of life, the great 
creative hours, are but the shadows of love's delight." 

"And I tell you that I will give you the greatest love. 
We must not meet again in the flesh, but I shall be always 
there, in your greatest work, in your highest thought. I 
call for the best in you, Ambrose, and I know I don't call 
in vain. Give me up and I shall be part of the glory of 
the world to you. The greatest thing in you is your love 
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of beauty. Let me be part of it, for you. If it came to 
pass that we — fell, I should feel that both you and I were 
creatures in filthy dress crawling into the banquet hall of 
a king. She will give you little children," her voice broke 
for a moment, ''but I will give you the great deed she 
cannot. I will have nothing but the highest from you.*' 

'' You shall have it," he said, after a long silence. 

Thus they shared the high joy that is the heart of agony. 

As Ambrose left the hall, swinging the door into the 
outer passage behind him, Thyrza sank down on the floor 
of her room. The world had grown cold to her, like a 
dead planet to the last man left alive on it Yet in the 
darkness one phrase sank deep, it was : ** I will give you the 
great deed she cannot" 

Thyrza almost smiled at the certainty that rang in the 
words, for Damaris was so sure that the mean woman for 
whom they stood apart could not share the greatness of 
renunciation. 

Then, hastily scrambling to her feet, she tore off her 
dress and put on, instead, a shabby grey frock, with an old 
black hat and ulster. Her inheritance stood her in good 
stead now, for she was dressing for the open road that led 
away from the old dark house of memories. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE FLIGHT OF A SEAMEW 

FLITTING like a shadow down the staircase and from 
the PleawuQce to the avenue, Thyrza stood between 
the eagles on the gate-posts for a moment, looking back u 
•be recalled the night of their arrival, when Damarb hsd 
come down " the street " to meet them. Somewhere in the 
midst of the walled paradise strewD with ash of hokr^tMt 
and filmy with floating clouds overhead, there were wtmb 
whose echoes were ringing stilL But evoythiiig came 
deadened to Thjma's senses now, for mortal injur? of body 
or mind is often painless. 

On the ice of the slippery meadow^th she fell as she 
climbed to the ancient Bush Inn, its thatch a glitter of 
frost Her way lay across the churchyard, but ghostly 
terrors had no meaning now, and in the dusk she walked 
as steadily down the graveyard path as between the trees of 
the valley that leads to the sea. At the mouth of the 
a)nibe, where the stream falls over a lip of rock, she lay 
down and Sung the bundle of outdoor clothes that she 
carried on to the rocks below, where the tide would wash 
them gainst the toothed escarpment at the foot of Henna- 
cUff. 

Then she turned away inland. In the stillness she could 

trace all along the coast the echoing note of every wave 

that broke on the rocks, until at length the sea murmurs 

lengthened into the faint stir of leafless tree-branches. As 
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hill and level passed and repassed, weighted lead, instead 
of fibre and muscle, seemed to fill her limbs, till she felt 
the weariness that eats into the eye-sockets like a canker. 
At last she came to a wood-stack by the side of a field, 
with behind it a hay-mow where great ledges had been left 
in the cutting. Into this she climbed, and wrapping herself 
in wisps torn from the side, fell asleep, like a mouse in a 
sweet-scented cranny. 

Thyrza awoke at last to the stars that paled before the 
dawn, and numbed now in feet and hands, she trudged on, 
steadily setting before herself a fixed purpose to reach 
Bradworthy, where by now little Ambrose would be staying 
with Chrissie Rosevear, whilst Mrs. Velly began the pre- 
parations for the removal from Bideford. 

The air was full now of the cold of coming snow. Yet 
simrise was near, and presently a robin hopped in the 
withered hedge, as the red eye of the sun peered through 
the russet leaves of the hazel bushes. Pausing on the 
brow of a hill, between two pine trees that stretched out 
skinny arms, red and tanned like the limbs of two old 
hags, Thyrza began to pick sticks from the hedge for a 
fire. Over the east a tawny smear of mist, like the smoke 
of a furnace, was staining the frost ; blue in the west lay a 
world of folded hills. Over in Bradworthy Chrissie would 
be bathing the boy : Thyrza remembered it as she glanced 
firom her own grimed hands to the leaden glitter of ice in 
the gutter. 

As she took to the road again there came the first snow- 
flakes, and before long the ways were thick in soft layers 
that blotted out all footprints almost as soon as they were 
traced. In a drift of vapoury snow the past was forgotten, 
as the grey shadows closed round the solitary figure. She 
wandered many times out of her way, for the fisirm-houses, 
at which she halted twice to get a meal, were at long 
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distances apart. Once she got a Uft in a baker's cart. 
But for the most put there was nothing but deep-cut lanes, 
where ice-sheathed branches closed overhead, altenut- 
ing with open country that seethed with Sickering snow- 
flakes. Only the wind murmured of the road and the 
steady tread of dc^ed feet through the silken whisper of 
the falling snow. Past and present hod vanished now in 
•heer weariness. 

When at last she reached Bradworthy, every roof was a 
weighted mass of snow. She knocked again and again on 
the door of Chrissie's darkmed house, but no answer 
came. This rebuff awoke her fully, for now it seemed 
thai the whole universe was the enemy of Thyraa Velly. 
She felt as a lad feeb when a fiill-grown man strikes him 
tCTOSSthe face. 

" 111 not die," she cried ; " 111 not be flung away." 

At last, within, Mrs. Rosevear half turned at the sound 
of the loud hammering. 

" Chrissie, whatever can it be ? " said John. 

Wide awake she started up, and before his slower wits 
had moved was leaning out of the bedroom window. 

"It's me, Thyrza," said the snow-coveied figure outsid& 

In a moment Chrissie was downstairs unbolting the 

dOOT. 

" What is it ? What is it ? " cried John, as he followed, 
his nightcap "pointing" like a dog at his shadow that 
danced on the wall in the light of the candle. 

" It's the dead come back, I reckon," snapped Mrs. Rose- 
vear, even in that moment of excitement enjoying the 
quiver she produced in her husband. When at last th^ 
got the door open, she half carried Thyna across the room 
to the armcliair, exclaiming — 

" There now, I know it all They was here this foraoooa 
to look for 'ee." 
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" You'll not pvt me up, Cbrissie ? " 

" Not if you don't want to go back," said she, unfosten- 
ing Thyrza's sodden shoes, while John stirred the embers 
into a blaze, his honest face a mask of peiplexity at these 
untoward happenings. 

"What do they think?" asked Thyrza. "Did you see 
Ambrose?" 

" They believe you'm dead. No, he didn't come. He'd 
gone to Bidefonj. Oh, Thyrza, whatever is all this stour 
about?" 

Thyrza had lost hei way several times ; it was owing to 
this fact that she had not been overtaken. 

" I'm not the wife for 'en. She is." 

" Wild words, cheeld. You'll have to go back to 
'en. If the truth was known, you're longing to be back 
now." 

" Cbrissie," said Thyrza, standing up, " if you don't give 
me your sacred word of honour that you'll never tell biro 
I've been here, I shall go straight away this minute. I'm 
naught to Ambrose, but the thing that's spoiling his UTe. 
She's everything to 'en." 

"Ill warn he thinks so," snapped Chrissie, "and afore 
he's clay-cold he'll think the same of a dozen roore. 'Tis a 
man's nature to, for they can't none of 'em keep more'n 
half an eye off the maidens. But, Lord, what's that, when 
you can always make a bed of thorns for 'en night times ? 
I'll warrant, if 'twas me, I'd give 'en what for. Who's the 
maid ? " 

" Miss Westaway," said Thyrza curtly. 

"And that I'll never believe," cried Chrissie; "and 
you'm a downright little trollop to think such a thing." 

" Oh, she talked about giving 'en up, as if there was 
nobody else in the world that could do that," answered 
Thyrza proudly. 
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This was overdeep water for Chrissie, so she dunged 
the subject. 

"Vour cheeld's here now," said she; "he's upstoira i- 
bed." 

" Oh, Chrissie, let me go to 'en, there's a dear," 

" No, no, you'll frighten the U'le soul into fits if you go 
up same as you be now. W^t till you've had a sup of 
something hot." 

"No, Chrissie, let me go," she sobbed, as the good 
woman would have held her back, " Let me have 'en. I 
won't frighten 'en. I've been longing for 'en all day. He's 
all I've got in the world now." 

"Let her go, woman," said John sternly; "don't keep 
her back from her cheeld. Show her where the lile 
chap is." 

And Chrissie, awestricken for once at her man's hand- 
ling of the reins, led the way upstairs. Opening the dooi 
of the boy's room, she whispered — 

" There he is." 

In the midst of a billowy wave of feathers there was 
a slight depression, with hummocks on either side ax>d 
a dint on the pillow, where a shadow appeared. 

Half an hour later Chrissie came in with a tray. Theo 
she exclaimed, for there lay Thyrza with the child's body 
across her own. He was still sound asleep, for she had 
managed to drag herself under him, without arousing him 
to more than a sleepy whimper. His body lay across ber 
bare breast, and the healing streams of tears were miming 
down her cheeks. 

" I didn't wake 'en," she whispered. " But, oh, Chrissie, 
I've ached for this all the day, to feel his weight again." 
Then, as Chrissie held the tea to her lips, she said, " His 
father doesn't want me. But I'm his woman, for he gare 
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She fell suddenly asleep, while Chrissie stood watching 
with the empty cup in her hand. The child wriggled 
closer to the warmth, and in sleep the mother smiled. 

When she got downstairs Mrs. Rosevear's fiAce was a 
satyr's, for she was forcing back the tears in a steady 
grimace. 

''What a poor wambling mortal you be, John,** she 
snapped. "What's the use of your staying up? Youll 
be a reg'lar zany to-morrow, with all your eyes screwed up 
for want of sleep." 

Then she broke down. 

" She's not wanted, John, she's not wanted ; and I'm 
sore afeared of what's coming to the poor soul." 

"Ay," said John, "when a wife leaves her man, 'tis 
pretty nigh as bad as death or making a hole in the water, 
for life closes over her pretty nigh afore she's touched 
bottom." 

The next day Thyrza came downstairs and quietly 
announced that she was going on to Bideford to help Mrs. 
Velly. She was quite calm now, but her farewell to the 
child was said upstairs, away from the presence of wit- 
nesses, as Chrissie afterwards remembered. At the inn 
she hired a trap and was rapidly driven along the Bideford 
road, while Chrissie stood for a long while watching the 
dog-cart disappear in the distance. Had Thyrza departed 
as she had come, on foot and bedraggled, Chrissie would 
have tried to prevent her leaving, but in her quiet assurance 
and, above all, in her possession of money for the drive, 
there was a certain aspect of power that overawed the good 
woman. 

At last Thyrza stood at the coastguard point of Apple> 
dore, The wind had changed in the night, and over sea 
and sky floated the delicate mist, half cloud, half veil of 
glory that scuds before a sou'-wester, here rent into patches 
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thai showed the blue, there massed into mountains of 
cloud. At the river mouth 2 luminous mist against the 
■ky-line marked the spray of the bar ; curling tongues of 
breakers rolled up the river between the sand-banks and 
the quay, and up the tideway dashed a race of waters, 
tearing to fill " the guts " and embed the gravel flats that 
Bt low tide lie like huge dank slugs in the river-bed. 
Behind the lighthouse on the dunes facing Appledore 
itself shone a tawny bed of sand, desert-like and sun- 
scorched against the blue of the estuary. 

The life thai was in some sort her own, the life of the 
sea, had engulfed Thyrza's brain ; she felt no pain now, as 
she retraced her steps to an inlet of the beach where she 
could remain till the evening. In front of her was the 
workshop of a firm of ship-breakers, deserted by the mea 
at high tide. Against the lines of sea and sand the ribi 
of a wooden hulk projected &om the water, like the fio 
of a mastodon. Next to it towered the black promontory 
of a vessel only recently moored there for its execution. 
The beach behind was heaped with spars of salted timber 
and iron fittings that shone with the red leprosy of briny 
rust. The place was a ships' charnel-house, hideous with 
rain and ominous with the powers of destruction, for to 
these vesseb the death that came not by wave or sand- 
bank was inevitable at the hands of man. 

As the sun set, in the stillness there came the song of 
a robin. Persistently, gaily he piped, balanced on the edge 
of a companion ladder, singing of the joys of nesting time 
amid these ugly memories of the sea-honor. On and on 
he trilled against the black shadows of the ships. 

Over at the mouth of the river Torridge, John Darracott 
sat in the door of the deserted boathouse where bs lived, 
mending a salmon net that trailed on the sand in front of 
him. For next May he would be among the toiling figures 
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that haul the heavy meshes over the dunes by the light- 
house. 

The sand deadened Thyrza's footsteps, and the hum- 
mocky mounds of bent grass over which she had to pass 
hid her figure till she came quite close to him. 

Then she cried, " John, John, I've come to 'ee." 

As he started to his feet, the roar of the pebble ridge 
receded to a far distance, and the hiss of spray on the bar 
was stilled in the ears of the two. Then, as Darracott was 
still silent, Thyrza moved closer, holding out her hands — 

"Take me in, John," she whispered, "for I've nowhere 
else to go." 

He led her into the boathouse. The ground floor, lit by 
one dim window, was cobbled with pebbles and stacked 
with logs of wreckwood. At one end a ladder led to an 
upper storey. 

" Can 'ee get up this, my dear ? " he asked, seeing her to 
be half fainting. 

" Yes, John, in a minute," she whispered. 

But he would not wait, and lifting her like a child he 
carried her up the ladder into a long, low room that looked 
on the sea. Here the old furniture brought back Hartland 
Quay, and as he laid her on a wooden bunk against the 
wall she felt herself in safe harbourage at last 

Presently she was lifted by a hand that fitted cleverly 
.nto the curves of her head, and a cup of tea was held to 
her lips. 

" rU be better in a minute," she said, as he gave her 
more with bits of bread soaked in it. 

Darracott stood looking at her with infinite tenderness 
while she lay with closed eyes. Then he turned away, as 
though to watch her resting was a sort of liberty. It was 
wonderful how quietly he managed to move about the 
room. 
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At last Thyrza roused herself, and standing up cun« 
««■ to the hearth chair. With a stricture of heart John 
remembered how many hundreds of times he had pictured 
her sitting there. It was all complete now, even to the 
"yellow dog" of no special breed who licked her fingers 
with his long red tongue. 

"Thyria," said Darracolt at last, "can 'ee tell me what's 
the matter? Or if you'd rather not, we'll let it bide till 
you'm better." 

She felt his anxiety under the quiet tones he had por- 
poseljr assumed. 

" I came from terrible things, John," she said, looking 
at him pitifully. 

How was it possible, he asked himself, that Thyrza, 
the wife of a man who loved her, could know mbj- 
thing of " terrible things " f Darracott knew a great deal 
of the cruelty that lives in sordid alleys beneath the 
blackened roofs and patched slates of a fishing town, for 
across the gleaming splendour of the estuary ill houses 
flourished, where every room was a dumb horror. He knew 
one, indeed, where maids were drugged, and from which one 
girl had fled to the outstretched arms of the clean sea. Yet 
such could not be Thyrza's story. 

"Tell me," he cried, "tell me, as if I was your own 
brother, for there isn't anything as you couldnt say to me, 
my dear. And if there's any help that can be givoi, by 
God, you shall have it" 

" John," she said, holding out her hands, " it's aU been 
tocA from roe. I've no man, no child, no home. Will *ee 
take me, for I do belong to you ? " 

"Tbyna," he cried, touching her head gently as she 
leant on his arm, "you don't know what you'm sayir^ 
Will I take you ? Oh, my maid, my maid I " 

Then she pushed him away, and speaking more col- 
lectedly, tried hard to arrange her thoughts. 
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" I found out on the road to-day where you lived, but I 
always meant to come to you from the Brst. There's no- 
where else for me to go, for they'd all give me up to him. 
'Twas you that married me to him ; but I won't go back." 

" What has he done, Thyrza? " 

"He wants another woman. It's Damaris Westaway 
that he would have married, if it hadn't been for you." 

'^ 111 not believe any evil of her," said Darracott sternly. 
" She's not one as would come between man and wife." 

"Oh," cried Thyrza, trembling, "they both think I've 
spoiled his life. I heard 'em. I heard every word. I 
never was the woman for him. John, will 'ee take me ? " 

<* You've a child," said John quietly, after a moment's 
pause. In the stillness she could hear his laboured 
breathing. 

" Yes," she said in a frightened whisper. 

" The law would give it to him, if you was to come to 
me like this. Could 'ee bear that ? " 

"I shouldn't be good enough to care for a child, you 
mean; that's what they'd think. Not my own child? 
Surely, they wouldn't take it from me? It's mine; I bore 
it And you'd take it, I know." 

" That's the law." 

" I should hurt 'en, you mean. I shouldn't be a good 
woman, then, that could teach a child good. John, I'm 
not that now ; for he had to marry me ... to save my 
good name." 

She had suffered before, but never as she did now, when 
she glanced for a second at his face. 

"Nothingll ever change 'ee to me," he said at length; 
" nothing, not the very smoke of the pit. You'm always 
Thyrza to me~the little maid that come down beside me 
into the very depths." 

" Then you'll take me ? For you do love me true." 
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" No ; m not do 'ee this hann. What would it be itke 
when you turned on me as the man who made 'ee forget 
all that's good ? For I should have rohbed 'ee of every- 
thing — child, honesty, all Even the man you care for 
still ; for you love 'en still. Don't 'ee, my dear ? " 

"Iss, John, somewhere 1 do. He loved me tendet 
once, and be gave me the child." 

"Ay, lass," he said bitterly, "'twas a'most worse than 
ft basG-born child would have been, to come to me, with 
him in your heart all the time." 

" But what can I do, John ? " she asked humbly. 

" Bide here till the heart comes back to 'ee. I'm a 
marked man, so there's not a soul that ever comes into this 
place. Vou may rest quiet here for months ; and there's no 
need for anybody to know you'm here, not if you'm carefiiL 
Twill give 'e« time to find your bearings." 

" But you, John ? I can't turn you out" 

" I'm to work all day over on the banks, and night-times 
I can easy sling a hammock below. You'll put me out no 
more than the old yellow dog that come limping across the 
flats last summer. Beaten and starved he'd been, but he's 
got a home now." 

To his simple sttaightforwardness they were both ship- 
wrecked, with the yellow dog for company, and she no 
more shrank from his offer than she would have from 
bis help on a desert island. 

"That's right, my dear," he said cheerfully, as he saw 
her look of acquiescence. " And now, when I come home 
night-times, there'll be a bright fire waitii^ for me, 
I know." 

The existence of a love like Darracott's is like a bursting 
ray of light from a leaden sky, giving promise of that 
golden sun of blessing that still shines beyond the storms 
of this rude world. Yet, in bis hammock that night, he 
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lay gazmg into the face of his own stem honesty, as he 
asked himself whether the tide would ever carry Thyrza 
into safe anchorage; for she panted like a storm-driven 
bird that had dashed against his window, and in his hands 
that held her there was an answering passion. As he heard 
her sob once overhead, his heart swelled with a love that 
it took all his strength to conceal Yet she was not his, 
and in her helplessness less his than ever. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE JUDGMENT OF THE NETHER GODS 

^ XT O, no," cried Damans, startled oat of her usual 
1\| composure, ** not that, not that It isnt poanblsL" 
She had been schoolmg herself for the ineritaUe efCDiog 
that must be spent with her guests, fi>r thej would neces- 
sarily be most difficult hours, but here, in Ambrose Vdly's 
curt words, there leapt at her a horror that turned the cosy 
hall into a torture chamber. 

*' But," persisted Ambrose, " the shutter of the solar's 
down and she — has not come back. I must get the fium 
men to search the cliflfs. I will tell them that we fear 
Mrs. Velly must have met with an accident" 

Presently she heard the shouts of men in " the street," 
as she tried to realise what Thyrza must have suffered, and 
endeavoured to reconstruct the tragedy of these last hours. 
But over all there was the sense of unreality, the dream- 
like feeling that she must soon awake. Hastily running 
upstairs to the minstrel gallery, and thence to her room, 
she threw on a cloak and hat. For to wait in that stillness 
for what might be happening outside was impossible. 

Once in the open air she turned towards Greenway, in 
which direction she could see the lanthoms carried by the 
searchers. As her footsteps echoed on the hard, dry road. 
Damans felt as though she were walking on her own heart, 
for the place was filled with nothing but memories of these 
last few days, and it was with these memories that she 
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must live heDceforth. In the moonlight the almost phos- 
phorescent trunks of the trees round Ae ancient fish-stews 
were a company of grey ghosts. Among them she could 
see Thyrza, as she had knelt on the thick mould of leaf 
castings to gaze into the ponds, then brown-speckled with 
dapplings of sunlight and shadow, like the markings of a 
trout's back. In the opposite field she had leant to look 
into the well-house and listen to the hidden spring that 
gurgled in its depths. And now Damaris could see her 
beating on weak wings against the hurricane, a life for 
which her weakness was never intended. 

At last she turned back towards the house again, for it 
was impossible for her to walk the cliffs, as Ambrose and 
the men were doing. Pacing up and down " the street," 
she waited, till at length there came the noise of hunied 
footsteps. It was a farm-boy, breathless with running, 
who handed her a page torn from a pocket-book, with the 
word " Come," written on it in Ambrose Vdl/s hand. 

*'TheyVe found clothes under Hennacliff," said the 
boy, his nostrils quivering with his breath. 

In the valley by the church Damaris met the men re- 
turning. Over the arm of one hung some dark garments, 
and all along the coast came the lonely moaning of the 
tide. Yet she thought, for all the noise, it told no secret. 
Holding a lanthom up, Ambrose asked her in a low voice 
to look at the clothes. 

'' Yes, these were hers," she said, with dazed eyes, as she 
turned them over on the man's arm. *' Wait," she said as 
the men passed up the narrow path. "Wait, Ambrose, 
there's something I must say." 

The undertone of the water below the rock sounded 
thunderous, as they stood together in the rapidly increasing 
darkness. 

" It's not as you think," she said sharply, " I'm certain 
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\i*M not I've a woman*! imdnct, and I kixm yoo cm 
tnutit* 

^ItH be in on the ninth day, if not to^nonow," he Mid 
duUy. 

**She never drowned herself Ambioie. A de apc ta t e 
woman would not have cast off her dothei; fi>r the honor 
of the cold would have made her keep on everTthing the 
worci with a vague sensation of warding off the chill of the 
water. I know it I've sent men from the Bush along die 
loadsi for that's where shell be found, if she has not been 
gone too long to be overtaken.** 

''God bless you, Damaris."* 

''Ah, no, for 'tis I who brouf^t this on you. I, and 
I only. But we cannot go back now, and to wish words 
unsaid is futile. Come quickly back to Tonacombe and 
see what she can be wearing." 

The brisk action of the last minutes had set her frozen 
blood flowing, her paralysed brain working. 

Yet, as they turned out the wardrobe in the solar, even 
Damaris's confidence was shaken, for there aiq>eared to be 
none missing of all the dresses they had seen her wear, 
except the garments found on the beach. 

" That takes away the last hope," said Ambrose. " My 
God, I'd give all the past and all the future to bring her 
back. The future, what's that to me now ! " 

" No, no ; there must have been other clothes that we 
know nothing about, Ambrose. Go to your mother and 
find out" 

As he rode away, after one hand-clasp and a faltering 
good-bye. Damans tasted the bitterness of sel^ for now his 
ambitions, his love for herself, were nothing, when weighed 
in the balance with his passionate desire to make amends 
to Thyrza. She went back to the lonely hall to sit down 
to write Dr. Dayman, who had gone to London the pre- 
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vious day. With a stab of pain, Damans remembered 
that, had he only put off his visit to town a day later, 
this misery would have been avoided. For with the old 
man bustling in and out, intimate conversation would have 
been impossible. 

By noon next day every coastguard point and every 
police station had received notice of the tragedy, but it was 
evening before Ambrose reached Bideford, and turning in 
from the snowy street, opened the door of his house. The 
sight of Mrs. Velly placidly packing china in great cases 
unmanned Ambrose more than anything that had gone 
before, so vivid were the pictures of their joint life that 
it called up. Leaning on the mantelpiece, now fagged to 
the uttermost point of endurance, he told his tale in five 
curt sentences. 

She never said a word, but pushing him into a chair, 
stood softly patting his shoulder, as she had done hun- 
dreds of times in his childhood at some fit of rage or im- 
patience. 

"She'd never have stripped herself," she said at last, 
" with the real death agony upon her." 

" Ah," cried Ambrose, " that's what Miss Westaway said. 
But there's no good taking comfort in that, for we searched 
her boxes, and there was nothing missing that she could 
have worn." 

*< You don't know all she took with her, Ambrose, but 
I do." 

Then, after a moment's consideration, she said, "Was 
there an old grey tweed in the box? For that's what she 
would wear to walk in of a winter night. And her old 
ulster and sailor hat. For she took 'em specially against 
any cliff climbing, ' though,' says she, ' 111 hardly dare put 
'em on, so grand it'll be there.' " 

"Are you certain she took those clothesi mother?" said 
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Ambrose, starting, "for I know the ones you mean— and 
they weren't there." 

'^ Absolutely certain. But come upstairs and look for 
yourself, if they're there." 

With a fresh spring of hope in his heart, Ambrose wired 
particulars to the police stations, but next morning Thyrza 
drove into Bideford in clothes that Chrissie had lent her. 

A fortnight later a dog-cart that splashed the pools into 
flurries of mud was spinning into Hartland by the Bideford 
road. As it approached the village the sudden glare of 
fire lit up the fieu:es of the occupants, Ambrose Velly and 
a man hired at Bideford. 

" There's some sort of a randy toward by the look of it," 
said the driver, ''and 'tisn't pancake day neither. And if 
'twas, they've long given up going round begging and 
throwing shards at every door that wouldn't give. I can 
mind going round as a boy though, shouting — 

' Flish, flash ; flish, flash, 
Watter, watter, ling, 
Hev 'ee any pancakes ? 
Plaze to let us in. 

' Have 'ee any best beer ? 
Have 'ee any small ? 
Plaze vor give us some then, 
Or nothen at alL'" 

He swung his head in time to the measure. 

''Get down/' said Ambrose, "and hold the horse's head. 
The place has gone off its head to-night" 

From a bush of gorse that projected between two tar- 
barrels sprang a hissing spiral of sparks and flame. The 
light of it flashed on the windows of the King's Head 
Hotel and on the blackened face of the man who was 
holding the torch to the mass of logs and faggots that 
stood in the village square. Since dusk stealthy figures 
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had been hurrying to and fro between the wood-pile and 
the hoards secretly stored in the houses and linhays of 
Hartland. 

At the signal the village began to hum like a hive of 
bees, while from the darkness of the fields sounded a con- 
fused roar, not coming in flashes like the cheers from a 
football field, but circling in discordant cacophony over 
hedges and ditches. It was apparently wheeling in narrow- 
ing circles closer and closer to the huddle of houses among 
the trees. As it approached, the roar became disintegrated 
into the separate sounds that composed it, into the skirl of 
mouth-organs, the hee-haws of the human jackass, the 
blast of horns and the rattle of tin pans and biscuit-boxes 
loaded with stones. Clear above all was the ear-blasting 
sound of a bullock's horn blown by lusty lungs. 

The windows of the square were lined with grinning 
heads that cheered lustily as the crowd flattened three sub- 
stantial members of the rural police against the railings. 
These homely men, whose main duty it is to see that sheep 
are duly dipped according to regulations, were about as 
able to cope with the trouble as Dogberry and Verges 
would have been. One house alone, in all the place, was 
dark and closely shuttered. 

" It's the hunting of the stag, sir," said the driver with a 
grin, as Ambrose jumped down and joined him at the 
horse's head, for with staring eyeballs it was dancing ner- 
vously at the din. " We'd best get 'un out of this, for he'd 
go like the very wind if he got his head in this shindy. 
There's a back way round to the stables, praise be." 

'^ Who is it they're hunting ? " asked Ambrose of a man 
who stood near. 

"Old Solomon Sadd. The lads ha' been getting tar- 
barrels and vizards together since Michaelmas. He's a 
married man with a famly, but he got a girl into trouble 
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last spring and the boysll make him pay for it| the old 
rapscallion ! " 

From the window of the inn parlour Ambrose watched 
the last stages of the orgy, feeling as though he himself 
were being flayed by the mockery of his peers. It was 
Solomon Sadd they were hunting for his actual mis- 
demeanours, but it was Ambrose, with his quick sensitive- 
ness, who was bearing the fullest pangs. For, had Damaris 
been less noble, had they " fallen," as she phrased it, this 
coarse rite would have been earned by theoL To Ambrose, 
the idea of such a trail of mud over the purity of her life 
was as abhorrent as a leer of suggestion from the eyes of a 
Madonna, and for a moment, in the horror of such profana- 
tion, he lost even his sorrow for Thyrza's misery. As he 
watched the flames that leapt towards the grinning masks, 
he felt as though the noble effort of Damaris' struggle had 
been washed away in a stream of ribaldry. How far it seemed 
from the wood-scented stillness of Tonacombe to this ; 
yet behind the passion that masquerades as a god there was 
this dance of satyrs, this judgment of the nether gods. 
And weighed in the balance of the true facts of life, the 
Rabelaisian verities, indeed, this judgment was the only 
true one. 

Had the "hunting" been aimed directly at himself, 
instead of at Solomon, Ambrose would have fought it with 
contempt, but this side -blow grazed his skin with the 
irritation of startled nerves. For to the spectator the 
battle is often more nerve-shaking than to the actual com- 
batants, who are themselves plunged back in the savagery 
of earlier ages, since to glance into the seething depths of 
the crude passion in which our forefathers wallowed is 
more illuminating than to bathe in it. 

The culminating ceremony of the judgment had begun 
in the square by now. 
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In the midst of a rout of blackened faces, rode a man 
on a hackney, holding in front of him a moon-faced effigy 
that leered with chalky features and represented Solomon 
Sadd. From the sleeves of the straw-stuflfed &gure pro- 
jected dummy fingers, podgy and stiff. The ram's horns 
Csistened to the forehead of the image had slipped sideways 
into one of the staring, chalk-rimmed eyes. Immediately 
behmd the '' stag " rode a man in a vizard, with two " whips " 
on either side, each carrying a bladder on a string. 

The end came in the roar of flame and the press of 
struggling bodies, when the bladders full of bullock's blood 
were burst over the culprit's doorway and over the effigy 
that, still smouldering, was finally dragged along the street 
on a burning tar-baitel. 

Once common in all the country from Exmoor to the 
Cornish border, where the deer roamed wild in the days of 
our forefathers, *' the hunting of the stag " is a curious 
survival of primitive savagery and of primitive justice. In 
the words of one of the bystanders, it '' always leaves the 
female alone," and is always aimed at a married man who 
betrays a maiden. The pack has to run over three parishes 
to escape the " lash of the law," and in many villages in 
the ancient stag-hunting district, there may be found a man 
whose proudest boast it is that he was chosen to act the 
stag, for in cases where no farmer will lend a horse, the 
stags are chosen from the best runners of the district. 

Ambrose had come over to Hartland to meet Dr. Day- 
man, and as the hunting chorus faded in the distance, he 
heard the doctor's voice from the passage. 

''Yes, it's rough," said he, ''and, like many rough thingSi 
wholesome. If they'd carried the spirit of stag*hunting 
into their law-making, we should have cleaner bills of health 
by now. The heart of the people's right every time." 

The two men greeted one another coldly, and then the 
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doctor, noddiAg in the direction of the squirei said 
grimly— 

'' So they got up an entertainment against your arriiral 
here. I suppose you saw that?" 

A wave of hot colour flooded young Velly's face. 

"Yes," he said; "I saw it" 

" Brought things home a bit, I should say," remarked the 
doctor; ''for that's the way we treat a man who fiorgets 
himself to a woman." 

** Dr. Dayman, if I could undo— but that's futile, as Mr. 
Westaway told us. You were to bring me a message from 
MissWestaway?" 

" I bring one, young man. And, in my opinion, if s the 
wisest thing she's said for a good spelL I knew it would 
be wigs on the green if you came to Tonacombe. A sheer 
matter of flame and pitch, as I told her. But she wouldn't 
listen to a word, not she." 

" You think my wife will never be found ? " 

" I think there'll be a shadow over another noble woman 
till she is found," snapped Dr. Dayman. '' That's what I'm 
most concerned about." 

It was a satisfaction to him to look at young Velly's 
harassed, jaded face, with the quivering nerves that played 
round the eye-sockets. 

" I suppose," said Ambrose, " there are some things that 
God himself can't undo. And one of those things is my 
reverence and respect for Miss Westaway." 

'' There, boy, there, I know. Damn it all, I'm a prating 
nincompoop, and if she could hear me maundering on like 
this she'd never forgive me. But truth's truth, though the 
devil say it. And when I watch her, day after day, trying 
long jobs of mechanical drawing to tire herself out, why, 
I wonder if the fiends do thumb-nail sketches of the 
topography of the pit" 
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" But her meange? " 

" Ay, her message. Twu this. That if she has ai^ 
influence with yon, if you have even any thought of her 
peace of mind, youll not bring a double ruin on 
yourself." 

" What do you mean 7 " 

" That you'll go away to the building of the Oratoiy and 
not throw away the chance that's been offered you." 

"And not know whether my wife's above ground or 
not 1 " exclaimed Ambrose. 

" Any clue ? " 

" Not a ghost of one. I can't go." 

" Yes, you can." 

At the familiar phrase, remembrance qaivered throu^ 
Ambrose Velly's very heart-strings. 

" Wait," continued Dr. Dayman, "I haven't finished yet 
If you will go and leave the work to her, no stone shall be 
left unturned to find your wife. Without you, Damaris 
will have a clearer band. And she will b^in with Cbrissie 
Rosevear." 

" Why," exclaimed Ambrose, " I not only sent there, but 
I went there myself afterwards." 

"And what did she do 7 " 

" Said Tbyrza'd been there one time too many, and as 
to where she was now, she ' didn't know no more than the 
dead.' And slapped the door in my face." 

"She won't in Damaris Westaway's face," said Dr. 
Dayman quietly. "So, I am to say that youll go away and 
^ht your fight there 7 " 

"And leave her to fight mine hen," said Ambrose 
bitterly. 

"Gad, man, that's just what she has done pretty nigh 
always for 'ee." 

" So she has." 
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''Then let her fight once more. It will giiFe her more 
peace than aught dae, and at your hands she deserves that 
She'll do it with all her heart, and she never broke her 
word in her life. For if she swore she'd bite the head off 
a tenpenny nail, she'd do it" 

** I'm stripped of everything," said Ambrose. 

'' We mostly do begin stripped," said the doctor blandly, 
*' and for my part, I like 'ee best that way. For there's 
something rather uppish about you at your top-dog times. 
But I knew 'ee when you were mother-naked, and I can 
stand 'ee very well like that" 

Ambrose laughed and felt the better for it, since the 
exercise brought with it a little strength for the backward 
fling of the head with which he usually (aced the fight 

'' I don't believe Thyrza's really gone," said he incon- 
sequently. 

"And if she came back, what then, Velly?" 

"She should have everything I could give her, sir, of 
peace and honour, for, my God, how she must have 
suffered before she . . . went away." 

Being a wise man Dr. Dayman said nothbg, but he 
knew that Ambrose, taught by the world's hard lessons, 
was learning something of that patient forbearance which 
has more to do with married happiness than any gift of 
brain or body. 

''Then," said he, seizing his chance, "give another 
woman, one to whom you owe everything, the trust she 
asks of you, and go and do the work she fought to gain for 
you. Will you, my lad? For if you haven't sucked as 
much sweetness out of posies as I reckoned you would, 
yet, all the same, I believe that out of the fighter has come 
forth strength. I think you'll go now," he added after a 
pause. 

And Ambrose did. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
THE GATES OF DAWN 

DOWN in West Appledore Irsha Street was echoing 
with life. Overh^ a narrow slit of star-strewn sky 
was visible, and below, from the low, whitewashed cottages, 
sounded a concertina, accompanied by the wails of children 
and the shouting of men. In the open doorways women 
stood rocking their babies to sleep and calling shrilly to 
each other. Lovers whispered at the entrances to the side 
" drangs," boys yelled at their games, cats hunted scraps in 
reeking gutters. 

Through the swarming life John Darracott swung along 
in his high boots and fisherman's rig. At the window of 
one of the houses a prim little girl crouched, gravely 
wrestling with the knitting of a stocking, and Darracott 
paused for a moment to watch her; the sight made him 
smile, but the next moment he sighed. As he crossed 
Northam burrows on his way to the boathouse, he saw 
that even in this wind-swept place of regained sand, the 
spring was busy with the low roots of thyme and sea-thrift 
He stood for a second in the shadow of the boathouse, 
watching the light from the room above. For in his heart, 
as in the sea-thrift, there was the uprising of the spring. He 
did not wait long, however, for the light drew him, and soon 
he was climbing the ladder. 

'' That's something like," he said, glancing from the lamp- 
lit supper-table to the fire on the hearth. '' It used to be 
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a burnt-out grate that I come home to. And hoVve 'ee 
been al! day, my dear?" He noticed a faint shadow on 
the face that was beginning Co r^ain its brightness. 

" Twas wisht-like, here alone all day," she said ; " and 
the sea's been very loud somehow. But I don't mind now 
you're here. Though come to that, if it wasn't for the 
sound of the sea, 'twould be lonelier far. Besides, I like 
to be near it, for I was born in the sound of it." 

She was pouring a stew of corned beef and vegetables 
into a dish, as she talked, 

"Ay," nodded John, "'tis old and strange, the sea is. 
There's never any spring.time comes to it "Tis the oldest 
thing on the earth, I reckon." 

There «u a sense of strangeness to-night, and tbe roar 
of the pebble ric^e seemed coming nearer and nearer. In 
its continuous booming, audible for miles inland, the hiss of 
spi>7 on the bai was lost. 

" My boy come in a storm," said Thyrza, as they sat 
down to their meal. 

Darracott glanced at her curiously, for it was almost Ae 
first time in all these weeks that she had mentioned the 
child. 

"Oh, John, I hear 'en crying sometimes," she said, 
covering her face with her hands. "It comes on the 
wind." 

" My dear, my dear," said Darracott tenderly, "I doubted 
but what you were a-hungered for 'en." 

His tone awoke her to a sense of her own selfishness. 

"There," she said, dashing away her tears, "don't 'ee 
worrit about me, John. Did you draw those fishes ? " she 
asked, nodding at the sketches he had brought from Hart- 
land Quay. 

" Ay," he said ; " I've sat upon a fish maund to Clovelfy 
many and many a time and drawed 'em in. I've always 
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wanted to know about Her/' he continued meditatively, as 
he jerked a thumb towards the sea. "For 'tis dullish 
going to work day after day with nothing for your mind to 
play upon. I never was one to go with a mate neither. 
Tis queer what stuff comes up from Her, particularly with 
a dredger." 

'' Is it true about the queer marks on the drowned folk ? 
I've heard women talking about 'em." 

''Iss, that's octopus marks. 'Tis like this here: the 
conger is the only fish that can tackle an octopus, and when 
the conger gets scarcer, the octopus gets more plentiful 
That's the way of it But," he continued, as they got up 
from table, " I've got something for you to look at here." 

He handed her a big parcel, and filling his pipe, sat 
down to watch her open it. The question of its contents 
had been a serious matter of cogitation to John, during 
many hours of the monotonous toil of gravel-loading. 

At length it was opened, and Thyrza laid on the table a 
length of calico, sundry reels of cotton, a packet of blue 
jersey wool, and a set of great knitting-needles. 

Her eyes filled, for now she remembered that three 
evenings ago she had found him turning the folds of a 
much-mended garment that lay across a chair-back by the 
fire. It was the one she had carried in her pack on the 
night when she fled from Tonacombe. 

"For a new bedgown," he said simply; "and I thought 
while you were about it, you might so well knit me a 
jersey too." 

In the cord of the parcel was caught a knot of violets. 
Many times before, she had found on the table a little 
bunch of flowers. At the sight of them she exclaimed — 

" Oh, John, John, you're that good to me, and I can't 
pay you back. There's nothing I can do for you, nothing. 
And you spend too much on me. For I know you smoke 




adeiDaiatBipaaHedtftdOb Oh^Joii^itd 
to hn, itAdol, iodsod." 

Tha not aomaot ilw bad di|ipid tD hv faMM aad !■ 
Ut ft buUKfljF kin oo Ui huoK nw w tiist Bii bsb mi 
ckDoot with taboos ttie tooA of it icM^ed hk hoBL 

** Tli)«a, dont jon aem do that avun," he Mid ho m e^ 

She gbucvd It bit bmaad aluf«nd,S3« oo itwMthB 
wont few a man can know, the fear of bnaedC Thai he 
|ot tq> and went quet^ out ot the toM^ and die aav no 
mote of him that eraung. She Ml motJontMa far a lea% 
time after he had goo^ knowing that die gatv of Oil 
nAige were ck»ng bduad her. In her \am^ famodins it 
waiaieliflf to fad die ydlow dog i^a dan^ bom into 
her hand. But tui matter did not come, and as dw 
waited, Thyna fell to a low sobbing that tore her heut for 
pity, since Jobo, Temembeiing her loneliness, must have 
sent the dog back to her, for Rough would never have 
come else. Damcott thought of everything, he forgot 
nothing in his steady love, and the knowledge of tlie 
struggle he was going through pierced deeper and deeper 
into her heart. Yet where was there a place of shelter for 
her? 

It was past midnight when Thyrza awoke from her Gist 
sleep that night, and lying there in her bunk she felt that 
she was alone in the house. Leaning on her elbow, she 
listened for a moment : there was no sound save the 
snoring of the dog on the rug. Softly rising, she crept to 
the top of the ladder and listened. It was as she suspected 
-^Darracott was not there. Going down a few steps with 
a candle, she saw his hammock hanging empty from the 
rafters. Cold with more Chan the chill of the night, she lay for 
a long time listening to the wind that stole round the bouse, 
seeking for the entry denied it, like the passion tiiat was 
knocking at John Darracott's heart 
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A few days later there came an hour when the wild sou'- 
westers fell into a glory of sunlight that matched the celan- 
dines in the hedges. Among owners of gardens the talk 
was of ^'tetties/' of Early Puritans, Blue Wonders and 
Naygurs' Teeth. The long-drawn note of flies, the hum of 
bees in the gorse, the breaking of white-tipped waves, all 
echoed with the tone of forth-looking that makes one doubt 
what the Celestial City can give more delightsome than the 
joys of the summer sun. 

Here, where the sea is purple and emerald green, pearly 
blue and opal grey, the earth green and golden, red-brown, 
or starry with charlock and celandine, primoses and lady- 
smocks, the cliffs dark and louring, where the glare of 
whitewashed cottages vies with the scarlet of cactus and 
geranium, humanity ought surely to borrow something of 
the eagle's life to match the glory of its background. But 
up fishy alleys the child is borne with weariness, brought 
forth with pain and struggles into the narrow lot of care for 
to-morrow's bread till the gathering winter closes round. 
Only half a child of the open, he is harassed with fears 
that the fish knows not, and cares that the bird never felt, 
for in seeking to gain the mastery of two worlds he has 
failed in both. 

The belly-pinching days when the luggers are kept in the 
harbour, the shadow of the poorhouse, and of the bursting 
churchyard where the grass springs from what once felt : no 
dreams of the gates of pearl that admit to the foursquare 
city can master the fear of these. 

In the broad light that comes with the spring evenings, 
Thyrza stood at the door of the boathouse waiting for 
Darracott. It was high tide, and the boat he used to carry 
him to his work would bring him up close to the house. 
Mischief was afoot; the sea, the wind, her own nature 
called, as the breeze blew back the loose hair from her U^ce, 
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" Ob, John," she aied, nimung down the saadf ^k 
where be waa grounduig the boat, "take me ont a tiL 
Tts getting latisb, and nobody wilt see us. Do, dear, (at 
I do so want a bit of a change." ] 

She bved the life of a hermit, for it was only in the daik J 
Ott Ae ccKdd v«Dta* OB^ iHt any «aa Aonld Me ha 
"""""J out of ne oasumMb XMnsoott fanitBte^ jtt ht 
eould Dot bar tQ nAiM her n imocant ptawMM Ifte Ak 
lo a moiiMMir, all paotiiig aod aglow, she bad Ttfppf i l m 
die ftrnwale of ttie boU and wm benddin. 

"YoD don't mfaid," ahe nid, ^Vm snte nobodr «1 
bMnr." 

Htt WIS lilcat, M he wrceded widk ttie ■■Mt ri ii^ Aaol 
of brown tail, whQst, ia didr swallow^ike flig^ ilie bdd 
her bieath for sheer joy. Taking off her bat, she lea&t 
forward, while John watched her, as with parted lips At 
drank the breath of the sea-wiod. At last, as be sat lean- 
ing forward with his hand on the rope, she slipped down 
to the bottom of the boM beside bim. With cHie great 
shudder be caught her with his left arm and held her cloce. 
The sea was darkening now, and with the ni^t theie 
came a sense of the implacable forces that do man can 
fight. 

" You're so strong," she whispered, " I like to feel you 
there, for you're not against me, but for me." 

Her breath caught quickly in her throat for the wind- 
swept, sun-taimed manhood of him. Then there came a 
flicker across his face like a sunray on the sea, and she fdt 
his lips on her cheek. 

"Ay, lass," he said, "always for you, never against you, 
dcMi't you think it" 

She yielded for a moment or two, while the boat rocked 
them together, like the beating of their two hearts. Then 
she cried : "John, let us go back, let us go back." 
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As he turned the boat roundi he heard her low sobbing 
breaths. 

" Don't 'ee, my dear," he said at last, '' 'tis almost worse 
than all, that I should ever have brought 'ee to a pass like 
this." 

As he followed her up to their living room, her terrified 
heart was seeking strength for him rather than for herself. 
They stood quite still for a full minute. Then, sweeping 
her off her feet, Darracott caught her to him, and she 
knew, in the mighty grip of his arms, that Ambrose was 
still everything to her. 

'* Let me go ! " she cried. " I didn't know that night No, 
and not till now, that I'm still his." 

"Forgive me, Thyrza," he said, gently putting her 
down. 

" Oh," she cried, " 'tis I that am to blame, to come here 
and bring sorrow on 'ee like this." 

" He's everything still to 'ee ? " 

" Everything." 

When he was gone, she stood in the darkness to listen 
to his footsteps on the cobbles below, and as they were 
deadened by the sandy hillocks, she knew that he ¥ras gone 
out of her life. Lighting the lamp she fetched water, 
and began a hard night's work at cleaning the room. It 
was the last service she would be able to perform for him, 
and sleep was impossible. When the floor and shelves were 
scrubbed and neatly rearranged, she laid on the table the 
jersey she had knitted for him; her own bundle was already 
packed. It was a difficult matter to find pencil and paper, 
but at last she discovered a fragment of coarse yellowish 
notepaper and a pencil stump. 

"God bless you, John," she wrote, "for all the rest 
and peace you have given me. Forget everything else. 
I am going away to get work, in Appledore if I can, for 
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I wuH to fed diat there's etill a finead 
ThyiaL* 

By the time John letomed in the evcniiv to die boH- 
hoQM, the had foond m beith. The people whom de 
asked in the viDage were unanimooslj of the opinion flat 
Mis. Peter Quance, of the general ahop in Ifaiket Sbee^ 
mwld be more likely to know of woik dmn any one At 
Before Mis. Quanoe, Thym dieicfiwe pnsaented hosriC 
On her left hand she now wore her wedding iin|^ 

^'My husband's dead, and I cant get wotk to NortlM^' 
she oondudedi after she had told her errand. 

''There's the collar factory here» up Factoiy Qpe. 
You might enquire there," said Mrs. Qoaiie^ her roiBd 
bet gleaming moonlike out of the dark backgraond of 
biscuit tins and sides of bacon. ** Or there's the ftctoiy to 
Bideford. You wouldn't get took on in a priTate hotne^ 
not without a character." 

'' I suppose there's no out-door work to be go^" sud 
Thyrza doubtfully. '' I can handle a boat better than most 
men. I don't want to do fiactory work if I can help it" 

'' Out-door work's not for women," interposed the huge 
tun-like person who was wedging his Falstaffian person 
sideways through the doorway. ''Though if you'd lend 
a hand with the ferry, I'm danged if I wouldn't give 'ee a 
job, now that loitering scoundrel Daggry's failed me." 

''Lord, Quance, what old trade you do talk up. Wouldn't 
folks laugh at a maid working the ferry ! Tisn't woman^ 
work at all." 

" Let 'em laugh. What's a laugh anyway? " said Qnanoe, 
to whom the idea became alluring now that his wife opposed 
him. He had had " a few words " with her that morning, 
just a thousand or so. 

"I've managed boats pretty nigh all my life," said 
Thyrttu 
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"Can 'ee sail and scull? Tell 'ee what, I've a good 
mind to try it. I can see 'ee now in cap and jersey crying, 
* Ferry, sir?' Look at her, Maria," he said, as the girl 
stood at attention. 

'' I've got a jersey in my bundlq, too," said Thyrza. 

<< Go upstairs and put 'en on, my dear. Here, missus, 
take her up. Upon my days, 'twill be a regular take with 
the visitors, and they'm coming in as thick as cheese-mites 
in all this warmth." 

A few minutes later Thyrza followed the rolling figure of 
her huge employer down the slip, as amid a fire of witti- 
cisms from the loungers on the quay, she started on her 
first voyage. Rosy-cheeked, with hands that shook, she 
pushed off and set sail for the Instow side, while Peter sat 
smoking comfortably, as he instructed her in the matter 
of sandbanks and currents. Before nightfall the jest of 
the thing had captured her fancy, and she accomplished 
her task of calling, " Boat, sir ? " at the station gates. 

The day's work was a good one for Quance, and the 
rival ferrymen would have fallen tooth and nail on him, if 
he had not been fierce enough to rope-end the lot of them. 
Thyrza found one reason for Quance's fancy was decidedly 
the fact that he calculated the pay for a *' faymale " would 
be about one-third of a man's pay. However, as it in- 
cluded food and a room under the roof, and as Mrs. 
Quance seemed a decent body, Thyrza struck her queer 
bargain under the name of Thyrza Minards. 

As the three sat at tea in the back parlour, well scented 
with soap and cheese, Mrs. Quance remarked to Thyrza — 

"Back along you must have been a tidy-looking maid. 
Isn't her like 'Lisbeth Ann Pengelly, Quance ? But I hope 
you won't turn like her, though I did get a judgment along 
of her, the nasty waspish toad." 

" Do you believe in judgments, then ? " asked Thyrza. 
2 c 
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*' I don't believe. I know. Fve had one. Havenit I| 
Quanoe?" 

" So you say.* 

*'Yoa know 'tis so,"* retorted Mis. Qoanoe^ a% pickipg his 
teeth after a meal of tinned salmon, Quanoe leant back 
luxuriously. **Twas long before I took up with Peter,' 
said Mrs. Quance. *'Reuben Isbell, he that lived down 
Godfrey's Court, was fiur wild for lisbeth Ann. A tfaiid 
share he had in the Saugy Salfy, but it oufjbt by li^ 
to have been the Luckless Zmcy^ for there never was a host 
with more mishaps. And 'Lisbeth Ann wouldn't hesr 
of the banns being called home without he'd give her 
everything right and proper. ^There must be a bed and 
a dresser, and a chest of drawers, and a dock and a tabfe 
Else I won't have 'en.' And at that the old Nick went into 
Reuben IsbelL" 

Mrs. Quance's hands were trembling as she folded the 
tablecloth. 

** I wasn't so well off then as I be now, and that forenoon 
one of the church ladies come to see me. Sometimes they'd 
bring me a half-pound of tea. Presently her come back 
again, all gaspy-like, to know if I'd seen her purse. Though 
I hadn't so much as glimpsed the back of it, I knew in my 
innerds her thought I'd got it. Twadn't found, and the talk 
went buzz, buzz, buzzing about me. 

" And all the folks said the Saucy Sally must ha' been 
doing well, for 'Lisbeth Ann got all her wanted and the two 
got married. Still, I never put the two things together, till 
the judgment came. And then I knew. And if ever a 
judgment come straight down from above, that one did. 
Twas just betwixt the night and the morning when there 
come a shout that fair lifted me out of bed. ' Wake up, all 
of 'ee, there's a high tide coming that'll sweep the town.' 

*< I'd thought on a cup of tea the instant I heard the call. 
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but the watter was nigh up to my knees when I put foot to 
floor, and there wasn't the chance of a fire. And my best 
bonnet, what I kept in a box under the bed " 

" A sopping horror," said Thyrza. 

'' I couldn't see for the tears," said Mrs. Quance, " for 
though I piled up everything upon the chest of drawers, they 
was all of a muck. And there I sot wrapt in the bed- 
clothes — and I saw another lot o' furniture being spoilt too, 
for the light had come to me. ' The second drawer,' said I, 
' that'll reach their dressers and the cheersll be a-floating 
afore now. There's them above that knows what I've borne 
by 'em, and now 'tis their judgment Every piece of their 
stolen trade'U fall to bits and 'Lisbeth Annll lie on the 
floor.' 

" And then I must ha' nodded, for the next thing I knew 
there was Reuben Isbell with a doam taypot in one hand 
and a cup hitched on to his little finger. 

" ' Here, missus,' he said, ' I've made a fire and been 
feeding the court like so many blessed babbies. Here, take 
a cup o' this.' 

" ' I wouldn't touch it for forty golden guineas.' 

'' ' Woman's head gone,' saith a. ' Come, drink it up and 
you'll be able to turn to a bit. The light's coming, thanks 
be.' 

" ' Reuben Isbell, is your grand new fiimiture a-mucksied 
same as mine?' 

" * Iss, 'tis. Worse, I reckon, if anything.' 

*' * Then 'tis a judgment. Twas stolen goods, that I 
knaw, and so the waiter's come down on 'ee. I've seen it 
this very night.' 

" * Will 'ee drink this 'ere tay or no ? ' 

"•That I won't.' 

" * Then here goes the tay and the taypot, too.' With 
that scat went the taypot against the wall of the court. 
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*** I don't ctre a rush for the money/ Mith a; 'ooe^ all 
Have and f other's all Have-nots in this blesied world, and 
the Haves with so much that they must leave it under a 
man's very eye— as if to say/* Comei take it" Twasbota 
loan, and I'D pay it back. FU make a dean breast of it, 
tfaoiq^ I be jailed for it, but I won't let 'ee bear fht blame 
a minute longer.' " 

" And was he jaUed?" said Thyrxa. 

"Not he. Paid it bade withm the two year, and now he 
plays the concertina ci a Sunday afternoon with the baby 
on his knee. But," said Ifrs. Quance^ "the lookipg- 
gbss went crack when I put 'en by Uie fire to dry, and 
the mattress I'd to heave over quay. Still, I had a jodg^ 
ment. 

As she worked at the ferry for the next two days, Thyrza 
often strained her eyes towards the bank where Darraoott 
had been working, but at that distance it was impossible to 
distinguish him from the other men. 

She believed that her stay with him had escaped notice, 
but all the town was agog with interest in the strange 
spectacle of the ferry girl, and at last the bolt fell firom a 
clear sky. 

On the third afternoon, off Appledore Quay the impish 
figures of three naked children gleamed rosy against the 
background of sea and sky, where a storm-doud was begin- 
ning to gather. The spirit of merry devilry shot firom their 
muddy little heels as they capered over the slime of the 
beach, dipping every time they entered the water beneath 
the anchor-ropes of two black-hulled coalers. Thyrza 
stood for a moment to watch them, her body swaying 
above the high sea-boots, for the purchase of which Quance 
had made an advance of wages, to the motion of the danc- 
ing gnomes. 

Suddenly she felt an arm flung round her waist, and 
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smelt the reek of a pipe close to her cheek. Quick as 
a flash she started back, giving the man a push that sent 
him staggering. At the roars of laughter from the watchers 
behind, he lost his temper, shouting — 

"So I'm not good enough for you, it seems. You'm 
mighty particular all of a sudden — for a light o' love." 

" HuUo ! Hullo ! What's the meaning of this ? " called 
Peter Quance from the slip. ''What the devil are you 
doing with my ferryman ? " 

In his jesting tones Thyrza read more than she had 
heard in the other man's insult. Then, in the ring of faces 
round her, she saw something that drove the shamed blood 
back from her cheeks, as though her dress had been rent 
from head to heel. 

She stood for a breath, watching the gap-toothed women 
who seemed all mouth, the leering men who seemed all 
eyes. Then she guessed that the secret of her stay at the 
boathouse had leaked out. For a moment the grey dome 
of sky at the back of these human gadflies seemed to 
gather closer round them, as though their thoughts, like 
Samson's hands, had pulled down the temple walls. As 
she watched the slime of evil thoughts creeping over the 
months she had spent with Darracott, she knew the selfish 
thoughtlessness she had shown in staying here. She shut 
her eyes, not at the laughter in the eyes around her, but at 
the trouble she had brought to him. 

Flinging down the coil of rope she was carrying, she 
pushed her way out of the crowd and passed along the quay, 
thronged now at doors and windows by the mysterious 
instinct that spreads the news of a fracas. A boy threw a 
stone that grazed her cheek, and a woman's voice shouted a 
vile word as she passed. 

No one was in Quance's shop, though the yelling boys 
who followed her glued their eyes to the window-panes. 
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Against their pushing hands Thyrza fastened the door and 
went upstAira to her room. On the landing outside she 
swayed for a moment, after the nerve-shattering siege of 
hate that she had endured. In the close air, reeking 
of dingy shop and squalid kitchen, she stood trying to get 
back her composure. 

But the sound inside her room roused the reasoned 
anger that is strength. First there came ^om within the 
noise of shuffling footsteps, followed by the opening of a 
drawer. The next moment she entered to see what she had 
expected — Mrs, Quance in carpet slippers and an old black 
shawl bending over the few possessions that Thyrza had laid 
in the drawers. 

" Is there anything you want ? " she asked quietly, and 
at the start Mra. Quance gave could scarcely, for all her 
misery, forbear to laugh. " Ah, I thought so," said Thyiia, 
coming f<xward aitd tosang out on the bed a bedraggled 
ostrich feather. "You're giving this to me, I suppose," 
she said, " but I don't want it, thank you. I quite under- 
stand why you put it there, thouf^ You wanted to nuke 
me out a thief." 

"That a brazen hussy should dare to speak to me like 
Ais," screamed Mrs. Quance. " Why, all the town's agog 
with the tale of you and John Dartacott He was always a 
bang-dog fellow " 

"Go out of the room this minute," said Thyrza, her 
breath coming in pants. 

Mrs. Quance took this for fear and lauded tauntii^ly. 

" You're no better than a kept woman, but I suppose you 
found 'twasn't over-good keep, so you thought you'd try 
Quance instead. You that I brought into an honest house. 
You've been here but three nights, and you've stayed your 
last. I can tell 'ee that." 

She was a heavy woman, but with Thyria's hands on 
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her shoulders she rolled out of the room as though on 
wheels* 

'* I'm going in half an hour/' said Thyrza, locking the 
door, " out of this place, where you've the thoughts of 
devils." 

The fierce chastity of a wife, fiercer far than the chastity 
of mere unknowing girlhood, burnt in her veins like a fever, 
transforming weakness into strength, vacillation into de- 
cision, hysteria into the fire of steady anger. 

There were not many possessions to be packed; and 
with a little bundle in her hand, she managed to slip 
noiselessly down the stairs and out of the house. Hurrying 
along the street, she took the road that leads out west. 
Here she was not known, and attracted but little notice as 
she passed. From the coastguard point there runs up the 
hillside a lane grown over with branches that form a com- 
plete roof in places. Here, with the wind rising every 
moment, she determined to wait, till at nightfall she would 
be able to cross the burrows to the boathouse, for she felt 
it impossible to leave Appledore without seeing Darracott 
once to warn him of the trouble that was brewing for him. 

But the force outside man, a force that plays havoc with 
all his purposes, was to take the reins of her life in its 
hands that night. With the quick-coming darkness there 
began the roaring note of sea and wind, a note of rage 
that Thyrza knew well, as she cowered in the mossy 
dampness of the tree-roofed lane that leads to the Outlook 
Field. Miles away in peacefiil inland villages the 
roaring of the ridge that night made heavy sleepers wake, 
while the foam fell in solid yellow flakes on the fields 
above the bay. Thyrza was soon drenched to the skin 
in the torrents of rain, and in many of the houses of Apple- 
dore the shutters were closed against the cyclonic violence 
of the wind. 
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There came at length a bazang of the hoaum hnrCi a 
mysterious influence that seemed to rise from the verj 
stones, as the women crowded to their doors and the men 
began to fight their way, inch by inch, to the ooastguaid 
point CXit beyond the bar there came through the dark- 
ness a red flare, like a steady lightning flash, that was 
repeated again and again* Thyrza knew what it meant, as 
it showed against the curtain of blackness over the bay. 
Panting, dripping, and dishevelled, she fought her way to 
the lifeboat-house, where the groups of men and women 
were gathering rapidly. Within the house there came 
the steady call of names and the hoarse voice of the 
cox, fighting a losing match in noise with the roar of the 
storm* 

Thyrza pushed her way steadily to the front, till she 
could look into the brightly lit house, where the burly 
figures mustered. Then, whilst her heart beat pantingly as 
though it would burst from her breast, she heard the 
whisper, " They're a man short. Beara's to bed ill, and 
there's his wife." 

But they were not short many seconds, for instantly Darra- 
cott stepped from the crowd, and, after a curt word or two 
with the coxswain, fell into line among the regular boat crew. 
His great frame and herculean build matched the power 
of the huge lifeboat. As another flare came from the sea 
and was answered from the coastguard, the boat slid 
forward with a "heave-ho" from the crew. Unseen, 
Thyrza touched the oilskins of the last man: it was 
Darracott, but he never noticed her. 

In the exaltation of the moment, Thyrza saw nothing 
but the face that had passed her so close that she could 
mark the firm-set lips, could see the dazzle of the rings in 
his ears. 

Slowly, while she stood leaning by the low wall, the 
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watchers drifted away to seek shelter from the pitiless rain, 
till only a woman or two remained, doggedly refusing 
the offered hospitality of the houses along the diff, being 
either too dazed or too tired to move. Ultimately they all 
disappeared save Thyrza. 

Hours seemed to her to pass, till at length there came 
out of the dark void once more the light that meant the 
lifeboat was returning with its load. 

In a few minutes the point was crowded again, and 
Thyrza had to fight to keep her footing by the wall. In 
the struggle she scarcely noticed the shout that came fix)m 
the shore, as the dark outline of the boat became visible 
through the spray, but a woman sobbed softly by the side 
of her, " They'm safe, and they've got 'em." 

In the press Thyrza's arm was almost broken, but she 
thought of nothing but the wave-washed boat that rose and 
fell outside the surf. 

"There's my man," cried her neighbour. Then the 
news passed through the crowd, ** They've saved the crew, 
but the boat capsized and righted herself again." 

There was something more, Thyrza felt sure, as she fought 
her way out close to the slip. Before she reached it, she 
knew what it was : there was a man missing from the crew. 
At last she had pushed her way out to the dripping figure 
of the coxswain, outlined in yellow oilskins against the 
Ught 

"Iss," she heard him say, "Darracott's gone; didn't 
rise again when she righted herself. Struck on the head, 
I reckon. 'TIS the first we've lost from this lifeboat. The 
Marie Rogers had her baptism to-night" 

Then, as he saw Thyrza's eyes on him, the old man 
poured out a lava stream of curses that reeked from his 
great lips, till the bystanders began to laugh. 

As she stood in the open space on the slip, she knew 
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that the whisper was going round against her. She was 
Darracott's woman — and she was proud of it Lifting her 
head bravely, she watched the ring of faces, as though thej 
had assembled to do her honour. 

At last a woman stepped forward and caught her by the 
arm. 

"Come with me, my dear," she said; *'you*m wet 
through and worn out, and I doubt but that you've nowhere 
to go. Come home with me." 

She was a great gap-toothed, lusty woman, in a bodice 
kept together with pins. In the morning she had joined in 
the hue and cry after Thyrza, but to-night she was all 
womanly towards this bitter need. 

Holding Thyrza firmly Mrs. Bovey pushed her way 
through the crowd, that made a lane for them now, a 
guard of honour, indeed, and the only one that Thyrza 
would ever know. At length they reached the tiny house 
in Market Street where Mrs. Bovey lived. In the relief 
of rest from the constant deluges of rain which she had 
been enduring, Thyrza sank gratefully into an old beehive 
chair by the hearth. 

" My man's to Cardiff," said Mrs. Bovey, as she watched 
the girl's white, set face, "so you can bide to-night 
There's naught but chillem here," she laughed. 

Two brats sprawled in front of the fire, playing with a 
mangy kitten, and others were a-bed in the close, poverty- 
stricken room upstairs. 

" He was your man, wasn't he ? " asked Mrs. Bovey. 

'' Not like you mean," said Thyrza, awaking to a sense 
of her surroundings. "Not same as you all thought. 
John had naught like other men. But he's paid back now, 
he's paid back." 

Mrs. Bovey thought her visitor's wits were wandering. 
Hastily lifting the sleeping baby from the packing-box 
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which was his cradle, she brought him to Thyiza. " Look," 
she said, "we've woke him between as." 

The baby's fists were squaring and his face puckering 
against the commg yelL At the noise Thyrza burst into a 
passion of tears. 

"Oh," she cried, "be never bad a child, never, never. 
John never had." 

Mrs. Bovey stood gently patting her guest's shoulders, 
while she rocked the screaming child on her other arm. 

" He was a good man," said Thyrza, "and took me in 
when I'd nowhere to go. And I gave 'en a bad name, 
though I never meant to. I gave 'en a bad name." 

" Never mind," said Mrs. Bovey gently, " I reckon there's 
no call to fret over that ; for he's gone where a bad name 
doesn't matter, for there we'm known as we be." 

"Known as we be": it was the word that comforted 
Thyrza most, as she lay that night listening to the sea that 
beat above John Darracott's body. For him no storied um, 
no animated bust, only the rough and homely words of a 
shrew and the worship of an erring woman's heart 

Yet beyond the gates of dawn, where men are stripped of 
everything save the truth, John Danacott must stand high 
indeed. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
CONSTANTINE'S BANNER 

(• Q*TOP your gorging, John," cried Mrs. Rosevear, 

O rushing to the window, " for there's Miss Westaway 
coming across the green. Shell be here in two minutes, 
and us won't want you buzzing round, all ears and eyes." 

It was the sweetest hour in the day, that of the labourer's 
late tea, but John Rosevear knew better than to disobey. 
Accordingly he gulped down his cup of tea, and swallowing 
a last mouthful of bacon, betook himself to the circle at the 
forge, for there could be no bar of the " Blue Boar " or of 
the " Royal George " for the likes of Chrissie's husband. 

In a trice she had cleared away the dirty cups and 
saucers, and brewed a fresh pot of tea for her visitor. 

"You're not very much surprised to see me, I think, 
Mrs. Rosevear," said Damaris. 

" No, I dunno as I am ; but you'll take a cup of tea, 
miss, and there's an apple-turnover, if you could fancy 
one." 

Damaris sat down, watching Chrissie out of the comer 
of her eye, as the woman waited on her. 

" Chrissie," she said at last, " Thyrza didn't die that 
night. And she came here to you. But you wouldn't tell, 
for she trusted you." 

" However did 'ee know ? " gasped Mrs. Rosevear, 
standing with arms akimbo. 

" I only guessed, for you were always the one she fled 
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to. In her worst trouble before, you were good to her. So 
I knew." 

" Ay," said Chrissie, '' I wouldn't give the cheeld up to 
any man of 'em all But you're a woman and that's 
different Besides, you're wiser than me." 

It was the greatest concession that Chrissie had ever 
made. 

" Yes," she continued, " she come here, and like a fool I 
let her go the next morning. She swore solemn she was 
going to Mrs. Velly." 

" Where did she go, then ? " 

**To John Darracott, and with him she'e been all this 
time. I never knowed it till yesterday, though. For then 
a cousin of John's come over here and told us how she's 
been living with Darracott, and how she worked at the 
ferry, till it got about that she was a loose woman." 

''Ah; no, no!" exclaimed Damaris, ''she loved her 
husband." 

"I didn't say 'twas true what they thought, did 17" 
demanded Chrissie fiercely. "But I reckon she felt he 
didn't want her, and there was but one man that did. 
That's of it, you may depend." 

" Then," said Damaris, starting up, *' where is the girl, 
now that Darracott is dead?" 

" Biding with a woman that's took her in. But I reckon 
she'd be the better for a helping hand now. She's pretty 
nigh at the last stand, I'll warn." 

" God grant I'll not be too late," said Damaris, as she 
stood up to go back to the inn. She could scarcely arouse 
Appledore that night, but she woukl be there the first 
thing in the morning. 

Cold like the grey light on the face of the dead, the 
dawn was creeping slowly over the sandy reaches of the 
Torridge next morning. The tide was out and the river 
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but a sandy stream between sand-banks, where three 
ketches lay aground in the mud. The revolving light from 
the dunes flickered sickly yellow across the waterway, as 
Thyrza came to the door of the boathouse, her eyes idly 
following the powdery spray of sand that the wind sifted 
incessantly over the surface of the burrows. She had slept 
in the old place last night, and now she was leaving it, for 
Darracott's sister was coming over from Clovelly to take 
away the furniture. Thyrza slipped the new key imder the 
mat at the top of the ladder, for somewhere outside the 
bar the old key was shifting in Darracott's pocket 

With her pack strapped across her shoulders she walked 
away. There was no fear of insult now, but she was leaving 
early merely to avoid the kindly anxiety that would have 
bidden her stay. For rough and cruel as they are in certain 
aspects, waifs are often unselfishly tended by the fisherfolk, 
and Thyrza remembered just now the little ofTerings of fish 
that had been left at Mrs. Bovey's door for her. 

From the road that looks down the whole length of the 
burrows, she leant over a field gate to take a last look at 
the boathouse. Now, from where she stood, the fat rooks 
that rose from the newly ploughed land loomed larger in 
her eyes than the black speck that represented Darracott's 
boathouse. So time blots out the past and the lives that 
are part of it. 

Turning slowly away, Thyrza resumed her walk towards 
Northam. From thence she meant to make for Bideford, 
to try for work at the factory. For as Darracott had 
faced the slow ache of the long days, so could Thyrza now. 

To avoid the dust of a carriage that was approaching, 
she stood for a moment by the stone that marks Bloody 
Corner, where Hubba the Dane was defeated by the Saxons. 
The driver, as the carriage passed, pointed it out to the 
solitary occupant of the wagonette. It was Damaris 
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Westaway, and in a moment, before Thyrza could collect 
her wits, she was being driven on to Northam by the side 
of the mistress of Tonacombe. 

Thyrza was white with anger, as Damaris drew her away 
from the inn door, where the carriage put them down, into 
the churchyard and round to the famous corner where she 
had been found by Ambrose in those old days that now 
seemed centuries ago. 

" Why did you bring me here ? " she cried. 

" Sit down there,'' said Damaris, pointing to a seat, *' for 
we must fight this thing out, you and I." 

" I heard everything," panted Thyrza. 

" I know it." 

" And you that have taken him, you come back to me 
like this." 

*' If you heard all, you know that I have not taken him. 
He is yours, now and always. I know why you ran away. 
'Twas because you wouldn't be outdone in nobility by me." 

" You say that?" whispered Thyrza. 

" Yes, I say it. For I know you, even better than you 
know yourself, and far better than he knows you." 

" Have you heard what they say about me down there? " 

" Yes, Chrissie Rosevear told me." 

** She, too. My heavens ! Has all the world naught to 
do but to blacken me ? " 

*'But I know there was nothing but honour between 
you and Darracott." 

'*0h," said Thyrza, rocking herself to and fro, ''and 
that's true. For there never was a better man on God's 
earth. That's why he's out yonder now, I suppose," she 
added bitterly. 

"To the noblest, Thyrza, life's often a burden," said 
Damaris quietly. 

They were both silent for a long while, till, taking her 
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courage in her hands, Damaris laid : " I want to tell yoa 
about these last weeks. When you left, your husband's one 
thought was for you, his one effort to find you. He left 
no stone unturned. Did you never see the notices in the 
papers?" 

*'We never saw a paper, not unless it wrapped up a 
paiceL" 

*' If you had, perhaps you might feel differently^ for he 
wants you. Deep down, 'tis you that are dearest to him, 
not I. And if you've something to forgive, that is always 
a woman's lot" 

"Oh, where is he now?" 

" Superintending the building of the Oratory, but he did 
not want to go. It was I who persuaded him to leave the 
task of finding you to me. But I thought it would be 
a long search, and indeed it would have been, but for 
Darracott's death and the consequent talk." 

" Then he's not been with you ? " 

" I've never seen him since the night you left the manor- 
house. Thyrza, how will you be able to live without him?" 

The words of Mrs. Leggo at Galsworthy came back to 
the girl, "he's arms full against arms empty": and to 
Thyrza empty arms made the ultimate tragedy of life. 

" So," said Damaris, " there's nothing hidden from you 
anywhere. Your baby boy is waiting for you, as well as 
Ambrose. And, perhaps, the flutter of life once more at 
your heart, Thyrza," she whispered. " Can you forego the 
very thing that life means to you ? " 

Thyrza's face was working terribly. 

" He's just all the world to you," continued Damaris, 
" and he wants you. If you had seen him, as I did, when 
he found you were gone, you would know it." 

When Thyrza slipped a hand along the bench Damaris 
knew she had won. 
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Late that night they stood watchmg the street from a 
window of the New Inn, at Bideford. Then, as they 
caught sight of the hotel omnibus approaching, Damans 
got up. Thyrza caught her hand, white-lipped and trem- 
bling, but Damans said quietly, " Yes, he'll be in that, I 
expect." 

Out in the semi-darkness of the passage she stood for a 
moment to watch the top of the stairs which led to their 
sitting-room. Agamst the brightness of the room within 
she saw Ambrose pause for a moment, as the waiter stood 
back. Then the door was shut quickly, but not till the 
watcher heard a half-stifled cry from Thyrza. 

So at last the child had found rest on the heart that 
loved her truly enough, though with divided affection, for 
such is a man's way. 

Before they came out to look for her, Damaris was 
driving back to Hartland. As she let down the window in 
the darkness of the night that seemed to rush past her, 
there flamed in front a moon crescent that seemed, in her 
elation, like the cross that pulsed in the sky before the 
heathen Emperor. For, like Constantine, by this sign, she, 
too, had conquered. Then the high moment passed and a 
few bitter tears smarted in her eyes. Yet, over at Tona- 
combe there were children waiting for her help, and at 
Hartland there was an old man fuming at the lateness of 
her arrival. Also, in time to come, there would be much 
fine work, the truer for this baptism of pain. 

So Damaris, too, faced the future, and with glance as 
gallant as the eyes with which John Darracott had gone out 
over bar. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE CLEAR SHINING OF A STAR 

THE door of the empty Oratory swung noiselessly 
behind her as Damans walked up the aisle and sank 
into a seat It was her first sight of the building that had, 
long ago, made Ambrose Velly's fame, and as she gazed 
about her, she smiled at the remark of a stranger whom she 
had passed in the porch. 

** What I like in his work is that there's nothing cheap 
about it/' he had said. 

Assuredly there was nothing cheap about this building, 
for its foundations had been laid in the effort of many lives 
besides that of the thinker whose brain had first con- 
ceived it 

All around, close to the very walls, were squalid houses, 
festering with human misery, yet here the fluted pillars, 
rising to the groined roof, held up, like the cup that is 
formed by uplifted hands, a chalice of beauty that waited 
for the dew and the rain and the sun from overhead. The 
high spaces of the roof were shadowy now, as the sunlight 
faded, but in the carving of the screen she could detect 
the hand of Ambrose himself. Born of the earth, vivid 
and living, were the beasts and plants that started from its 
outlines. The dusk fell slowly, like incense from an unseen 
censer, while in the light from the windows the tracery of 
their arches gleamed in black lines. There was no colour 
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anjTwhere, no splendour of purple and gold: only the 
whiteness of the hand held up. 

For what? True, the thing was restful, the moments 
when it spoke, an uplift Yet Thyrza had knocked often on 
the closed walls of a heart ; Darracott had lost his homely 
bliss; she herself, with hosts of friends, had missed the 
woman's prize. And in Ambrose much had died : some 
baseness, much selfishness, and a little joy. She never saw 
him now, but she knew very well that " The Wind among 
the Barley " was just an echo now to him, an echo from 
the earlier world of his youth. 

And round the uplifted hand still foamed the sea of 
misery. The work of many, beside her father and herself, 
had been, and would be, spent, yet still the sea was undried. 
And, though it rose from their midst, the hand said nothing 
to those who needed its message most 

Still the darkness fell as she sat on, until the tide that 
beats on the cliffs of Hartland seemed to echo in her ears, 
even in this midland dty of labour. At last, through the 
window over the altar, there shone the radiance of a solitary 
star. Between the fingers of the uplifted hand there had 
pierced one ray from the unseen depths of space. 

The laughter of joy that fades, the victories that leave 
scars, the sorrows that often harden, passion building the 
walls of life, and lust the foundation of its structure : such 
is the human lot to-day. 

But out of the imseen peers the star, and even from the 
heights of this life there are hands uplifted to its clear 
shining, hearts that answer to its hope. 
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BOTH GREAT AND SMALL 

Crown Svo. 6j. 

Saturday Review: — " We read on and on with increasing pleasure." 



John Lane's List of Fiction 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 

Crown 8vo. Price 6s. each 

THE BELOVED VAGABOND 

Truth : — " Certainly it is the most brilliant piece of work Mr. Ix>cke has 
done." 

THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYNE 

Mr. C. K. Shoktkr, in Sphere :^" A book which has just delighted my 
heart." 

Truth ;- " Mr. Locke's new novel '\& one of the most artistic pieces of work 
I have met with for many a day." 

Mr. L. F. AiTSTiN, in Daily Chronicle: — "Mr. Locke succeeds, indeed, 
in every crisis of this most original story." 

Vanity Fair:— "A very striking work." 

IDOLS 

ikilly Telegraph ;•— " A brilliantly written nnd eminently readable book." 

DERELICTS 

Daily Qfironfele : — '* Mr. Locke tells his story in a very true, very moving, 
and very noble book. If anyone can read the last chapter with dry eyes we 
shall be surprised. * Derelicts ' is an impressive and important book." 

THE USURPER 

World : — " This quite uncommon novel." 

WHERE LOVE IS 

Standard : — " A brilliant piece of woik." 

THE WHITE DOVE 

Times : — " An interesting story, full of dramatic scenes." 

AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA 

Crown 8vo. Price 3J. 6d. each vol. 

A STUDY IN SHADOWS 

THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY 

PHAYRE 
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By CHARLES MARRIOTT 

THE COLUMN 

Crown 8vo. 6j. Thirteenth Thousand 

OtJig Nnta :—" A DO(»Ue book ... an mportant book. A novel wUch 
briii(p toctther ttroog uid subtle power if ■ugradog ckaractv, raurkable 
r, and all the best facilities of the writenkiio«ni 



bnmour, and all the best facilities of the writerikiio«ni to ( 

Mr. W. L. COUBTNKT, Id Xta//y Tclff r^iA ."— " Whoever Mr. Charles 
Marriott may heihe has w iiltea a very nwnarirshle novel. . . . Let us be 
thaoMhl to ffr. Charies Marriott. He has wrilteo a book very fresh, very 
origiiial, very intoestiof and sujB^stive. He has handled sUuatioos in 
the true spirit of an artist. Hu style b careAiJ. Above all, he thinks 
ferhimwlf^ 

Truth >-- The pramlnic woric of a poverfhl pen.** 

LOVE WITH HONOUR 

Crown 8vo. 6x. 

Mr. W. L. CouKTMBT* in Dally Telegraph :—** Mr. Marriott handles his 
scenes in the true spirit of an artist. There are chapters in th^s book which 
are not only pictaresqueiy written, but intrinsically rivid and strong." 

Out/oali :—*' Mr. Charles MarrioU and the public are equally to be ceo- 
gratttlated." 

THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dally Telegraph :—** Mr. Marriott's new book has all the qualities of a 
good novel and many of the qualities of a great one. ... It contains kome 
miperb character drawing, much subtlety <n wit and genuine epigram." 



By CONSTANCE E. MAUD 

AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS 

Crown 8vo. bs. Fourth Edition 

Onlooker >-•' ' An Knglish Girl in Paris ' U t0mt d fmit Pmrisnemu. It U 
chic, it Ls amusing, and it is artistic." 

Weetmlnster Gazette :—** A delightful liook— a book which keeps one 
constantly interested and amused ; a book through which there is a constant 
ripple of humour." 

Outlooft ;— " A charniinK book ; and a piece of literature as well." 
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By T. BARON RUSSELL 



BORLASE AND 

Crown 8vo. 6j, 



SON 



Boohman : — "Judged as literature, we know of no novd published this year 
that is likely to rank higher than ' Borlase and Son. The people are 
intensely human ; the life it describes is every -day life ; its events grip the 
attention and haunt the memory, as things do that have really happened." 

Vanity Fair ;— " Demands attention as a very notable book." 

DaUff Chronicle: — " An author who thoroughly knows what he is writing 
about. . . . The details of the life in the Peckham draper's are made 
interestins: to thr reader by the sheer force of their realism. . , . Rorlase 
Senior is an admirable piece of character drawing." 

8t. Jameg'a Gazette: — "Mr. RusmII has evidently learned his subject from 
inside, and he has a ready pen as well as the real faculty of making his 
reader see what he himself has seen." f 

looming Leader : — " The real originality of the book lies in the author's 
remarkable knowledge of, and insight into, the life which he describes, and 
his power of making his personages live and move." 



A GUARDIAN OF THE POOR 



Crown 8vo, 



6s. 



Pail Mall Oazette: — "Mr. Baron Russell has succeeded so admirably, so 
convincingly, in this difficult task, that 1 only check the eulogies quivering 
at I he point of my pen for fear they may read like ' gush.' " 

Mr. C0U1.SON Kkknahan, in the Temple Magazine: — "Haunting, and 
all the more haunting because pictured with stich realism and such art. Mr. 
Russell is the Zola of Camberwell and Peckham." 



THE 

Crown 8vo. 



MANDATE 

6s. 



Graphic : — " Besides its merits of originality, it has tho«e of a remarkably 
virile style, and of a capacity for the portrayal of real passion which we 
trust to meet again." 

Bookman : — " Original and striking. . . . There is unmistakable talent 
in the book. Mr. Russell should go far." 

Outlook : — " A peculiar bleikding of careful realism with careful seosatioo. 
The main characters are well drawn." 

Morning Loeuler : — " ' The Mandate ' b a aovel out of the commMi, and is 
stamped with the impress of no little creative power." 
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By HERMANN SUPERMANN 

THE UNDYING PAST 

A Translation of ^^£s War" by Beatrice Marshall 
Crown 8vo. bs. Fifth Thousand 



standard: — *' It is prmcdcaUy inyoMibU* to have anything but praiia for this 

Kirerful and vizile tnuislatioa of Saderaann's impressive work. . . . The 
ok does not even sof fest to oam that it is a story originally written in 



>werful and vizile tnuislation 
X)kdoes not even 
another langnage." 

REGINA; or, THE SINS 
OF THE FATHERS 

A Translation of ^Der Katzensteg/' by Beatrice 

Marshall 
Crown 8vo. 6x. Third Edition 

8p9etator:—**Tht author has handled his terrible theme with wonderful force 
and simplicity." 

8t. James's Gazette: — "A striking piece of work, full of excitement and 
strongly<drawn character." 

By HENRY SIENKIEWICZ 

THE FIELD OF GLORY 



Crown 8vo. 



6s. 



Fifth Thousand 



Spectator: — "A spirited, picturesque romance . . . full of adventures, 
related with all the author'>» picturesqueness of detail and vigour of outline." 

By A. C. THYNNE 

SIR BEVILL 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Academy: — "Altogether delightful, sotting the reader amid broom and 
heather on the Devon Moors, or by the sounding sea on the Cornish coajst. 
. . . All the everyday life is admirably rendered, and many of the side 
characters are brilliantly sketched.'* 

By FIONA MACLEOD 

MOUNTAIN LOVERS 



Crown 8vo. 



6s. 



New Edition 
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By G. S. STREET 

THE 

WISE AND THE WAYWARD 

Crown Svo. 6j. 

Academy ^'Mi, Stmi writu uiilri. wiik disiuiction ... h-^ vkldi > 

IfwIM/iiJl./flalettB"— '■«= deU^M of Mi, Strw'. intlyii, i> 
>indniiil,k.- 

Wortrf.— ■ Dislinctly a Look U bt leaj." 

THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 

Fcap. Svii. 3J. f>ii. net Fifth Edition 



THE 

TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS 

Crown Svo, 31. bri. net 



By HUGH DE SELINCOURT 

A BOY'S MARRIAGE 
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Bv EDITH WHARTON 

THE GREATER INCLINATION 



Crown 8vo. 



bs. 



New Edition 



By HANDASYDE 

FOR THE WEEK END 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

standard :—*' Only a woman, surely, would write such deep and fattimate 
truth about the heart of another woman and the things that give her joy 
when a man loves her." 

Qlobe >—*' The story is really the narrative of how Blanche and Mortimer 
Keppel loved each other, and loved honour more. . . . The di.'ilogue is 
piquant, wise, entertaining, and full of good things." 

By H. B. MARRIOTl^ WATSON 

AT THE FIRST CORNER 

Crown 8vo. y. bd, net 

Saturday Review:--'* Admirally ci^nc-.-ivvd ami brilii.mtly finished." 

GALLOPING DICK: a Romance 



Crown 8vo. 

Dailu Tell graph :- 
fffectiv*: ^tyle." 



bs. 

An .ilw.iys attractive theme 



. a thoroughly 



Bv M. P. WILLCOCKS 



WIDDICOMBE 

bs. 



Crown 8vo. 

toi'tiiny StanUaift . • ** A fine . . . unuvual n.^'.tl . . 
w<-incii.'' 

THE WINGLESS VICTORY 



<ti i',;iir.; •;ii:iii ^ vf 



Crown S\o. 



6j. 



' I ' ■ • , -r > . . . 

I ,^i-<: h 'tion 



Titncs : — "Sui.h '.jooV-. a'- -.v- 't?! ktcji-r.^ o-i ti. -!i<..\.- •(■.. \i : ihe 
'.'..■i>->its, fi'T ihcy ar-.- f;'iir.u'l r.i ■,■.■!'. lir-* t! ;.! -n; T."t K'.ii .' 

Tt-ibmif : — "SiiknHd . . . :. ii'A<1 ic i. .-.d aTui to .■.;ikt.;1/U .' 
(('fjow Nt'ws : — '• An ■ ii::i::.!liiii: i.O'.k. ' 
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